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PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 


Amone the rich men who, in this 
country, have made wealth the 
means of the highest usefulness, 
and have gained an imperishable 
remembrance by their patronage of 
learning, none is more worthy to be 
named with special honor than the 
late William Bartlet of Newbury- 
port. Others may have made leg- 
acies more munificent than his; but 
his great contributions to the cause 
of sacred learning were not bequests 
to be paid by his executors when his 
estate should cease to be his own, but 
gills the application of which he him- 
self superintended. In this respect, 
we believe, no other benefactor of 
public literary institutions in this 
country has equaled him. He gave 
not what had already been wrested 
fom him by the grasp of death, 
but that which was in all human 
respects his own, while he was yet 
living to enjoy it. And, like a wise 
man as he was, he gave it that he 
might enjoy it. He was a plain 
New England man, with much 
soundness of judgment, and with 
habits and tastes decidedly utilita- 
nan. His youth had not been bless- 
ed with any extraordinary advan- 
lages for intellectual cultivation ; 
and he owed little to books, save 
what he owed to the Bible. But he 
hada great soul, capable of enter- 


ing into great designs ; and his long 
career of enterprise and success in 
commercial pursuits, had accustom- 
ed him to take large views. He 
was not one of the original founders 
of the Theological Seminary at An- 
dover, but he early came to its aid, 
and adopted it as a child. With- 
out his princely munificence, that 
institution would hardly have be- 
come, what it has long been, a 
model institution for the whole coun- 
try ; and surely it would never have 
done what it has done, and is still 
doing, to raise the standard of theo- 
logical education in all evangelical 
communions, and to advance in all 
quarters the accurate and thorough 
understanding, and the eloquent ex- 
position of the sacred oracles. The 
largeness of the soul which God 
gave him, and the large views which 
he had acquired as a merchant, led 
him to regard his great wealth as 
investing him with great power to 
do good; and he used his wealth 
accordingly. 

We have already remarked that 
this good and truly great man was 
not particularly indebted for what 
he was, or for what he did, to any 
creat number of books. One of his 
favorite professors at Andover, the 
professor of sacred literature, was 
one day representing to him the de- 
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ficiencies of the library. ‘ Why,” 
said the old merchant, in reply, 
“what can you want of more 
books? You have twice as many 
books already as you can ever read 
through, even if you should do no- 
thing else.” ‘ Mr. Bartlet,” replied 
the professor, “ Did you ever read 
your dictionary through ?” ‘ No.” 
* Well, the library is to us like 
what the dictionary is to you. We 
do not expect to read it through ; 
but we must consult it continually, 
looking out one subject and another 
which our duties call us to investi- 
gate.” 

Few persons, besides scholars, 
understand the uses of a public li- 
brary, such as is required in a pub- 
lic institution for liberal or profes- 
sional education, or such as corres- 
ponds with the wants of a body of 
men devoted to literary and scien- 
tific pursuits. A library of popular 
and entertaining books, containing 
all the latest publications, like a 
shopkeeper’s circulating library, is 
easily seen to be a public accom- 
modation, as it enables readers to 
satisfy their curiosity, and provides 
for them a copious fund of enter- 
tainment at a comparatively slight 
expense. Such a library is expect- 
ed to consist chiefly of the current 
literature of the day, the books for 
which there is the greatest demand, 
the books which every body wants 
to read, and of which there is there- 
fore the most abundant supply in 
all quarters. But the books which 
give value to a great public library, 
are books which if not there will 
not be easily found any where— 
scarce books—old books—books in 
learned or foreign languages—cost- 
ly books—books which find few per- 
sons to look into them, and still 
fewer to read them. ‘The value of 
such books depends chiefly upon 
their being brought together in some 
great collection, where all who have 
occasion to consult them may easily 
find them. 

In our country we can have no 


permanent collections of books saye 
in public libraries. Here and there 
aman of wealth may have a fane 
for collecting books, here and there 
a professional man may accumulate 
a valuable library in his own pap. 
ticular line, and may keep it to. 
gether till he dies. But in the set. 
tlement of an estate, the most troy. 
blesome kind of property to admin. 
istrators or executors, and the least 
satisfactory to heirs or to creditors, 
is a large library. Some part of 
the collection may be distributed as 
keepsakes, memorials of the depart. 
ed, among children and particular 
friends, the remainder must sooner 
or later be sold under the hammer. 
We have no great families whose 
libraries can go on accumulating 
from generation to generation. 

No man becomes learned without 
books; and on the other hand, a 
good collection of books will make 
some learned men. A _ man of 
genius may be a poet, or an orator, 
or a metaphysician, like Emmons 
or the elder Edwards, with few 
books. But ‘it takes all sorts of 
men to make a world ;” and in par- 
ticular, it takes a great many leam- 
ed men, in a great many kinds of 
learning, to make such a world as 
we have in this nineteenth century; 
and it will take a great many more 
to make such a world as our great 
grandchildren ought to have, in the 
century that is next to come. The 
parish that wants a learned minister, 
will do well to have a good parson 
age library. A regular appropria- 
tion, so small as hardly to be felt in 
the annual assessment for parish 
expenses, will be sufficient not only 
to keep up such a library, but to 
increase it continually till it becomes 
of great value to a studious man. 
Such a library, when the parish 
looking out for a pastor, would be 
likely to attract one of those men 
who are earnest and diligent in the 
studies appropriate to the mimstry, 
and who make their profiting @- 
pear to all. Such a library wou 
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hindaa studious pastor to his place 
snd to his people. The sight of 
gech a library would testify that the 
le who have provided it, and 
yo maintain it, expect to have “a 
gholar for their minister.”” To that 
ish the chances of their having 

, swecession of learned pastors, 
yould be greatly augmented. So 
ifthe citizens of a thriving town 
ae ambitious of something better 
tan a reputation for wealth, busi- 
ness and fashion; if they would 
have learned men among them in 
the various walks of professional 
life; if they would spread over their 
vhole community the elevating in- 
fuence of learning and science; 
let them establish a public library 
vhich shall grow with their growth, 
and be regarded by all as one of 
their most honored institutions. A 
thousand dollars annually for the 
support and increase of a public 
library, in a thriving town of ten 
thousand inhabitants, would be no 
burthensome tax on the liberality 
and public spirit of its citizens. Yet 
that small contribution continued for 
afew years, would build up a li- 
brary the value of which, not only 
inattracting to that place the best 
wrt of citizens, but also in its influ- 
ence on the character of the town 
generally, on the tastes and habits 
of the people, and on the education 
of the young, would be not easily 
calculated. ‘The great public libra- 
tes of Boston are not only valuable 
0 the profound and accomplished 
wholars in every department of 
kaming, who use them the most, 
id enjoy them the most ; they con- 
situte one great ornament and at- 
tmetion of that most beautiful of 
rican cities; their influence is 
felt upon every other institution that 
cooperates with them in giving an 
atellectual and thoughtful character 
society there ; they contribute in- 
y to increase the privileges of 
ery citizen. A few years hence, 
the Astor Library in New York 
wil have become the center and 


the life of all the literary institu. 
tions of that great Babylon, and its 
influence will be felt, far off, by 
myriads that never drink of the wa- 
ters of the Croton. The citizens of 
Hartford are doing well for them- 
selves and their children, and for 
the character of their state and of 
New England, in the beautiful and 
spacious edifice which they are now 
erecting, of the most durable mate- 
rials, to be filled with books, with 
paintings and sculpture, and with 
collections in natural history, and 
which is to bear the name of a 
distinguished citizen whose quiet 
munificence has made him a me- 
morable benefactor of his native 
town. 

We present to the readers of this 
number of the New Englander, an 
engraved view of the Gothic pile 
which the corporation of Yale Col- 
lege have begun to build for the 
libraries of that institution. In no 
respect are the colleges and univer- 
sities (so called,) of our country 
more generally unfurnished, than in 
respect to books. When a college 
is to be founded, a library is ordi- 
narily one of the last, and in the re- 
gards of the projectors, one of the 
least, things to be provided. The 
relation of books to learning, and 
of learning to a thorough educa- 
tion, is not appreciated by those 
who take the lead in such an enter- 
prise, or at least not sufficiently ap- 
preciated by those on whose contri- 
butions the enterprise depends. It 
was not so with the fathers of New 
England. No small part of the 
estate which Mr. John Harvard left 
to the institution that has made his 
name immortal upon earth, consist- 
ed, if we rightly remember, in the 
well selected library which the 
young puritan preacher had brought 
with him into the wilderness. And 
when those ten pastors assembled 
at Branford, in 1700, to make a 
formal beginning of the long pro- 
jected college for Connecticut, the 


form which they adopted in that 
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procedure, shows what were their 
ideas of a college. Each of the 
ten founders laid down his donation 
of books, with the words, “I give 
these books for the founding of a 
college in this colony.” The forty 
folio volumes contributed on that 
occasion, were the foundation of 
Yale College. Buildings, lands, 
funds, professors, it had none for 
some time afterwards. It began 
with a library ; and during the ear- 
lier portion of its history, a large 
portion of the benefactions which it 
received, were donations of books. 

Since the beginning of the pres- 
ent century, the library of Yale 
College has not kept pace with the 
progress of the institution in other 
departments. ‘There has been, how- 
ever, a steady increase in the num- 
ber of volumes ; and for a few years 
past, the apartment which has con- 
tained them, besides being unsafe in 
respect to fire, and inconvenient of 
access, has been too small to re- 
ceive the additional books which 
might have been purchased with the 
income of some small permanent 
funds devoted to that purpose. The 
literary societies of the students 
have also accumulated libraries 
amounting in all to more than twen- 
ty thousand volumes, for which no 
adequate and safe accommodations 
are provided. In these circumstan- 
ces, a few friends of the college 
commenced a subscription to erect 
a fire-proof building for the libra- 
ries. The subscription was raised 
to thirteen thousand dollars, when 
it was judged impracticable to ob- 
tain a larger amount, till the com- 
mercial difficulties of the country 
should begin to be relieved. But 
that what had been pledged might 
not be lost, it was determined by 
the corporation of the college, with 
the consent of the subscribers, to 
commence the building and proceed 
in it so far as the amount subscribed 
would carry it. The walls and roof 
have accordingly been raised and 
nearly completed ; and the work, 
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we understand, is to be Suspended 


‘for the present, after a single apart. 


ment shall have been fitted Up for 
the temporary reception of th 
books belonging to the College 
library. 

This is a wise economy. [p. 
doubtedly thirteen thousand dolla 
might have erected a building suff. 
ciently ample to afford a presex 
accommodation for all the libraries 
of the institution. But in erecti 
an edifice which is to stand for cep. 
turies, and in which room musth 
found to accumulate not only what 
may yet be collected of the litem. 
ture of the present and of former 
ages, but the countless volumes io 
be produced by future generat 
it would be bad salient rep 
nothing but present accommodation, 
For the institution to involve itself 
in debt, for the sake of completing 
such a structure, would indeed be 
folly. A debt thus incurred, would 
be paid with the greatest difficulty, 
But if the corporation stop, as we 
understand they are determined io 
stop, at the limit of their actual r- 
sources, then, though the building 
should stand unfinished for a quar 
ter of a century, posterity will find 
no occasion to regret the greatness 
of the plan. The building itself, 
even unfinished, is a pledge that 
hereafter the enlargement of the 
library is to be a leading object with 
those who have the direction of that 
institution. 

The view before us, presents the 
east front, which faces the rear of 
the well known line of college build 
ings. ‘The west front is upon the 
street which bounds the college 
square in that direction; and the 
great west window looks directly up 
a new street, opened within a few 
years past, and to be opened sil 
farther. The position which it & 
cupies, is equidistant from the two 
extremes of the line of college ed: 
fices ; so that the libraries will here 
after be, as is fit, the central thing 
in the whole establishment. 
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tis hardly necessary to add ag The walls are of red sandstone, 


iescription of the building. The 
plan and the view tell the 
whole story, except what relates to 
jimensions. The whole pile ex- 
yads its front, including the but- 
tresses above the base, one hundred 
wi fifty-one feet. The front of 
ihe main building, measured in the 
ame way, is fifty-one feet; and its 
jeoth from front to rear, is ninety- 
fre feet. The front of each of the 
atreme wings is thirty feet, and the 
depth sixty-seven feet. ‘The con- 
ing wings are each twenty-six 
fet by forty, between the walls. 
The extreme height of the towers 
isninety-one feet. 

The main building, designed to 
contain the college library, will in- 
dude only one room, the interior 
measurement of which will be forty- 
wefeet by eighty-three. It will re- 
emble in form a Gothic chapel, 
wih its nave and aisles. The 
ieight of the nave will be fifty-one 
fet; its breadth seventeen feet. 
Between the clustered pillars of the 
mve, there will be alcoves, as 
town in the ground plan, fourteen 
in number, and each ten feet by 
welve in extent. A gallery is to 
attend on all sides of the room, and 
Sto contain the same number of 
ieoves. The ceiling is to be fin- 
shed with groined arches. 

The extreme wings, and the south 
comecting wing, will be finished 
for the several society libraries, with 
tkoves and galleries, and shelves 
it books above the galleries. The 
wrth connecting wing will contain 
tsuite of rooms for the librarian, 
wd a reading room, in which books 
may be consulted at all times. 


from the quarries at Portland, on 
the Connecticut river. The roofs 
are covered with tin. And though 
the several buildings are thrown 
into one pile, for convenience, as 
well as for architectural reasons, 
each library occupies a fire-proof 
building by itself, completely sepa- 
rated from the others. Thus the 
security against fire is about as near- 
ly perfect as the nature of the case 
will permit. 

The entire cost of the building, 
when completed, is expected to fall 
short of thirty thousand dollars. 

It is perhaps due to the architect 
to say, that the pinnacles which 
crown the buttresses will not seem 
so tall and bayonet-like in the build- 
ing, as they are represented by the 
engraver. Mr. Henry Austin of 
New Haven, is a self-taught man, 
as all our architects are; but the 
new Episcopalian church in Hart- 
ford, and the Wadsworth Atheneum 
there, as well as this building, show 
that he was made for “* head work.” 

It is discreditable to our country, 
that there is no place within our 
boundaries, where instruction is 
given in the art of architecture, as 
distinguished from the trades of the 
mason and the carpenter. All our 
architects, therefore, with perhaps 
an exception or two, are mechanics, 
whose native genius has raised them 
above the mechanical part of their 
profession. 

We have given these details, not 
merely as interesting to the numer- 
ous alumni and friends of Yale Col- 
lege in all parts of the Union, but 
that the patrons of other institutions 
may be moved to do likewise. 
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THE ABORIGINAL INHABITANTS OF CONNECTIcyp7, 


Tue Indians of North America, 
when they first became known to 
Europeans, were separated into sub- 
divisions almost numberless. Every 
prominent feature in natural scene- 
ry; the river—the bay—the moun- 
tain—gave its name to the few na- 
tives that clustered round it. With- 
out central governments; with no 
systems of general law, and no very 
definite limits of territory ; the sep- 
arate fractions of the race present- 
ed, at first view, none of the exter- 
nal marks which lead at once toa 
wider classification. But a longer 
and more intimate acquaintance 
with the multitudinous tribes, has 
fully established the fact, that a few 

at classes or families embraced 
them all. In the inquiry before us, 
our attention will be fixed, for the 
most part, upon one of these fami- 
lies—upon that, namely, which, 
sometimes called the Cuirreway, is 
best known, however, by its French 
name ALGONQUIN. 

The Algonquin tribes were once 
the most numerous, and so far as 
numbers can give strength, the most 
powerful in North America. Be- 
ginning at the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence, their territory ran along the 
Atlantic coast as far south as south- 
ern Virginia ; bounded in this quar- 
ter by the country of the Chero- 





* For the facts and statements contain- 
ed in this article, we have depended 
mainly upon the following works :— 
Trumbull’s History of Connecticut, Ban- 
eroft’s History of the United States, 
Hutchinson's History of Massachusetts, 
Mather’s Magnalia, Adair’s North Amer- 
ican Indians, Gookin’s Historical Collec- 
tions of the Indians in New England, 
Wood's New England's Prospect, Wins- 
low’s Relation, and Roger Williams’ Ke 
to the Indian Languages. We make this 


general acknowledgment, to avoid the 
tediousness of repeated reference ; but in 
all cases where information has been de- 
rived from other sources than these, the 
proper credit will be given by the way. 


kees and Tuscaroras, it pase, 
westward across the mountains 
reaching the Mississippi at the mouth 
of the Ohio, and separated by the 
former river from the great fami 
of Dahcotas, which inhabits jg 
western bank; from this point ad. 
vancing northward, it embraced the 
present States of Kentucky, Illinois, 
Indiana, and Michigan ; the Ter. 
tory of Wisconsin ; the lakes Mich. 
igan and Superior ; and penetrating 
the wild regions beyond them, foun 
at last its northern limit in the hi 
latitude of the Great Slave Lake. 
All the Indians of New 
were branches of the 
stock ; a fact which rests its 
upon their general resemblance ia 
form and feature ; the similarity of 
their habits and manners, and more 
than all, the radical identity of the 
languages spoken by the variow 
tribes. 

Historians have been accustomed 
to reckon five principal Indian m- 
tions within the present boundaries 
of New England. This enumen- 
tion, however, is far from perfect, 
as it makes no mention of the tribes 
inhabiting Maine, and fails also to 
include a considerable number of 
the smaller and less important clans 
which were scattered, here and ther, 
over the other New England states. 
These five nations or confederacies 
were as follows: the Pawtuckets 
inhabiting the sea-coast of New 
Hampshire ; the Massachusetts, si 
rounding the bay which still bears 
their name ; the Pokanokets, a tribe 
made famous by the exploits of thet 
renowned sachem, Philip, 
territories lay in the neigh 
of the Plymouth colony ; the Nam 
gansets, occupying a part of 
Island, and finally, the Pequods 
These last were almost wholly with 
in the limits of Connecticut, # 
they were destined to fill one 
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jut terrible chapter in the history 
of the State. 

Atthe first settlement of the coun- 
try, the tribe of Pequods was the 
most warlike and powerful that 
could any where be found east of 
the Hudson river. ‘The pestilence 
which but a short time before had 

such desolation among the 
ighboring Indians; which redu- 
ced the Pokanokets to five hundred 
warriors; the Pawtuckets to two 
hundred and fifty, and left scarcely 
one hundred men among the once 
qumerous Massachusetts :* this de- 
sroying scourge passed lightly over 
the country of the Pequods, and, 
certainly not for any virtues in 
them, spared this nation of fero- 
cious savages. Not to this fact 
alone, however, did they owe their 
lative preéminence among the na- 
tes, for they were outnumbered 
by their immediate neighbors, the 
Narragansets, with whom they were 
continually at war. The Narra- 
gusets also surpassed them in civ- 
lization, if such a word can be 
properly applied to any portion of 
the Indian race. It was their brave- 
ryand ferocity in battle ; their love 
of warfare and cruelty to their cap- 
tives, which made the very name of 
Pequod a fearful sound in the ear of 
wery native whom their power 
could reach. 

The tradition is, that this tribe 
came down from the interior at some 
period not very remote, and con- 
qering for themselves the fine 
country in the southeastern part of 
Connecticut, established their chief 
quarters in the territory now occu- 
jied by the towns of New London, 

,and Stonington. When the 
ish first visited the state, Sas- 
meus, the chief sachem of the Pe- 
quods, held his royal residence in a 
ange fortress on a commanding hill 
®Stoton, from whence he was con- 
‘mally making hostile incursions 
pe 


"Historical Memoir of Plymouth, by 
Baslies, I, 45. : se 


Vol. I. 40 
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into the surrounding country, and 
whither he was wont to retire, when- 
ever he could not safely keep the 
field. 

Directly north of the Pequods, 
and separated from them by uncer- 
tain boundaries, lay the country of 
the Mohegan tribe; the only one 
which from first to last, proved 
friendly to the whites. The domin- 
ion of this tribe extended to the 
northern limits of Connecticut, in- 
cluding by conquest, a portion of 
the Nipmuck territory, which, for 
this reason, was sometimes called 
the “* Mohegan conquered country.” 
The numbers of the Mohegan tribe 
were originally small. There is 
reason indeed to believe that it was 
no more than a fractional portion of 
the Pequods, living in separation 
and rebellion. It is certain at least 
that Uncas, the sachem to whose 
talents as a warrior and ruler, the 
tribe owed its subsequent impor- 
tance, was himself of Pequod ori- 
gin, and that he married a Pequod 
wife. 

Having thus ascertained the abo- 
riginal inhabitants of the eastern 
section of the state, we pass next to 
the rich and beautiful valley of the 
Connecticut. Perhaps no other part 
of the United States, certainly none 
in New England, was so densely 
populated as this. The fine mead- 
ows which lay spread out on each 
side of the river, were easy of cul- 
tivation, and abundant in their har- 
vests; the river itself was full of 
fish, and in the forests which skirt- 
ed the valley, might be found great 
numbers of bears, wolves, deer, 
foxes, and such other wild animals 
as the Indian hunted for amusement, 
or sought for food. 

The inhabitants of the Connecti- 
cut valley were known among the 
English by the general appellation 
of River Indians. There was, how- 
ever, no bond of political connec- 
tion between the various tribes in- 
cluded by this single name. Each 
was governed by its own chieftain, 
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independent of all the rest, so far at 
least as any government was found 
necessary or possible. In the an- 
cient town of Windsor alone, there 
were no less than ten distinct sove- 
reignties. Perhaps no place in the 
United States, of equal territory, 
could count so many Indian inhabi- 
tants as Windsor. They were also 
numerous in Hartford and Wethers- 
field. In East Hartford, upon the 
river to which they have left their 
name, the Podunks could muster 
about two hundred warriors. In 
Middletown, dwelt the Mattabeset 
tribe, and in Chatham, on the oppo- 
site bank of the river, the Won- 
gungs. Lyme was occupied by 
the Nehantics, and East Haddam, 
then called Machemoodus, by a 
tribe, whose reported intercourse 
with evil spirits, was formerly sup- 
posed to have some connection with 
the celebrated Moodus noises. The 
Indians on the river were generally 
well disposed toward the English, 
to whom they looked for protection 
from their terrible enemies, the Pe- 
quods on the one side, and the Mo- 
hawks on the other. 

In many places west of the river 
they were likewise numerous. At 
Guilford there was one small tribe, 
and another in Branford and East 
Haven. New Haven was occupied 
by the Quinnipiacks. They were 
also scattered in considerable num- 
bers along the shores of the Sound, 
in the direction of New York, at 
Milford, Derby, Stratford, Norwalk, 
Stamford, and Greenwich. Milford 
especially was full of them. Back 
in the interior of the state they had 
but few settlements ; their dread of 
the Mohawks having driven them 
away from the whole western bor- 
der. They were found, however, 
as far west as Woodbury, New 
Hartford, and Simsbury, and the 
pleasant banks of the Tunis in 
Farmington, were inhabited by a 
warlike tribe whose numbers, ac- 
cording to President Stiles, were 
greater than those of any other in 
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the neighborhood of the Connegs, 
cut.* 

Allusion has been more than ones 
made to the Mohawks. Al 
surrounded by the territory of the 
Algonquins, this tribe belonged tg 
another and a hostile race, s 
a different language, and 
a different character—the Hurop. 
Iroquois. The country of the Ip. 
quois embraced large portions of 
Pennsylvania and Ohio, the greater 
part of New York, together with 
the whole peninsula of Upper Can. 
ada. Less numerous than the sy. 
rounding Algonquins, but far more 
bold and warlike, they made the ter. 
ror of their name felt for mor 
than a thousand miles beyond their 
boundaries. Accustomed to esti. 
mate the glory of the warrior only 
by the number of scalps which 
hung in his cabin, they were ever 
on the alert, far and near, to snatch 
from the heads of their enemies, 
these ghastly tokens of their prow. 
ess. Departing on their distant ex 
peditions, not usually in large num 
bers, for they trusted more to cum 
ning than to open force, they glided 
unseen through the closest paths in 
the forest, patiently enduring cold 
and hunger and fatigue, they wan 
dered, sometimes over mountains 
apparently inaccessible, sometimes 
along the beds of rivers, that they 
might leave no trail behind them, 
until they found themselves in the 
immediate neighborhood of the ene 
my they sought. ‘There they await 
ed, with patient expectation, the fr 
vorable moment for attack, and 
when it came, sudden and secret 
the lightning, their blows were ner 
er seen before they fell. When 
their object was accomplished, they 
vanished once more into the forest, 
baffling all pursuit, and leaving 0 
token of the foray, save the mull 
which they had wrought. 

It is not strange, therefore, thet 
the warriors of this daring nal 


* Porter's Historical Discourse, p. 2 
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gere held in the highest fear by the 
feebler natives of Connecticut. The 
jatter had no confidence in them- 
gives, however much superior in 
gumbers, when opposed to their 
more powerful neighbors; for the 

name of Mohawk was enough 
ioscatter their forces in a moment. 
All the tribes west of the river were 
found by the English with the usual 
marks of subjection upon them; 
paying an annual tribute, and groan- 
ing under the capricious cruelties 
which savage masters know so well 
how to inflict. 

With regard to the total number 
of Indians in Connecticut at the set- 
lement of the state, nothing now 
can be certainly known. ‘Trumbull 
hasreckoned them at twenty thou- 
sad, an estimate which is probably 
not very far from the truth. Ban- 
coft, however, gives to the whole 
Algonquin race a population of only 
ainety thousand; so that allowing 
both estimates to be substantially 
correct, Connecticut must have been 
populated out of all proportion to 
the rest of the Algonquin territory. 
We know, indeed, that Vermont 
was wholly without aboriginal in- 
labitants; that large portions of 
Maine, New Hampshire, and Massa- 
chusetts, were in the same condi- 
tion, and that from some cause un- 
known, the fruitful fields and flow- 
ing rivers of the west were in a 
great measure destitute of the abun- 
dant population which they are so 
well calculated to sustain. It is 
possible, therefore, that the opinions 
of both historians may be correct, 
ilihough they make it necessary to 
suppose that the narrow limits of 
Connecticut embraced more than 
me-fifth of the whole population of 
the vast Algonquin country. 

The origin of the American abo- 
ngmes has been a favorite subject 
ot speculation ever since the dis- 
covery of the continent. The his- 
ry of the various theories which 

been elaborated for the pur- 
se of populating the country in a 
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legitimate manner, would furnish 
the reader with an inexhaustible 
fund of amusement or of sorrow, 
according as he might be disposed 
to laugh at intellectual folly or to 
weep over it. But we have neither 
time nor inclination to enumerate 
all these theories—two or three of 
them may be taken at random to 
set'forth their general character. 
Some writers on this subject have 
supposed the aborigines of America 
to be descendants of the Canaanites, 
who were driven by Joshua out of 
the promised land.* Some profess 
to deduce their origin from the old 
Norwegians; excluding, however, 
Yucatan and the parts adjacent, 
which according to this theory were 
peopled by Ethiopic Christians, 
thrown upon the coast by storm or 
otherwise.t With not a few it has 
been a favorite speculation, that the 
American Indians are the pure- 
blooded offspring of the lost tribes 
of Israel ;f a theory which is likely 
to profit little by later discoveries of 
the same wandering race in other 
parts of the globe. Some have ven- 
tured to maintain that the separa- 
tion which now exists between the 
eastern and western continents, is 
of comparatively recent origin ; that 
the century is not very distant when 
South America was united with 
Africa, and North America with 
Asia and Europe.§ Earthquakes of 
course, the ever ready helpers of a 
theorist in dilemma, were the causes 
of the disruption which has taken 
place. The honor of beginning the 
population of this continent has also 





*“Gomara et Jean de Lery font descen- 
dre tous les Amériquains des Cananéens, 
chassé de la-terre promise par Josué.” 
Charlevoix ; Dissertation sur UVorigine des 
Amériquains. 

t Grotius: De Origine Gentium Amer- 
icanum. In his opinion nt ae Yuca- 
tan, Grotius follows Peter Martyr. 

t Adair occupies a large part of his 
voluminous work in earnestly advocating 
this opinion. 


Abbé Clavigero; History of Mexico 
im, 109. ”s : 
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been given by different writers to the 
Phenicians, the Carthaginians, the 
Germans, the Welch, the Iceland- 
ers, the Moors, the Scythians, the 
Chinese—indeed scarcely a nation 
exists in the eastern hemisphere, 
which some philosophic speculator 
has not made the undoubted orig- 
inal of the Indian tribes. To this 
superabundance of theory, Cotton 
Mather has added a singular notion 
of his own. His love of the super- 
natural would not suffer him to ad- 
mit any agency in this matter less 
distinguished than that of the great 
enemy of mankind. It was he who 
first moved in the business of emi- 
gration, and his devilish object was 
to carry at least a portion of the 
human race to a land so distant that 
the gospel of peace and pardon 
would never reach them there.* 
After this partial enumeration of 
the various methods of supplying 
America with inhabitants which the 
ingenuity of the learned has de- 
vised, it is no more than just to 
allow the Indians to speak for them- 
selves upon the question. “ They 
say that they have sprung up and 
grown in that very place like the 
trees of the wilderness.”+ Let no 
one smile at the simplicity of this 
solution, for even the brilliant and 
learned Voltaire has presented the 
same. These are his words: “The 
providence which placed mankind 
in Norway, planted them also in 
America, and under the Southern 
polar circle, even as it planted trees 
there and made the grass to grow.”’f 
This remarkabie coincidence com- 





*“ Probably the devil decoyed those 
miserable savages hither, in hopes that the 
gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ would 
never come here to destroy or disturb 
his absolute empire over them.” Magna- 
lia, Book HI. 

im Roger Williams, in Mass. Hist. Col., 

, 205. 

+“ La providence qui a mis des hom- 
mes dans le Norvége, en a planté aussi en 
Amérique et sous le cercle polaire merid- 
ional, comme elle y a plante des arbres et 
fait croitre de lherbe.’’ (CEuvres, XVI, 
10. 


pletes the circle of folly. Infidel 
science ends where ignorance be. 
gan. Learned philosophism and 
savage superstition rest lovingly to» 
gether upon the same broad basis, 

From this wilderness of opinions 
it is not easy to emerge without q 
hearty acquiescence in the openi 
remark of Gookin, ** concerning the 
original of the Indians in New ng: 
land, there is nothing of certainty 
to be concluded.” If any one 
chooses, however, to rest in the 
theory of Robertson* and Dwightt 
he will probably find less to disturb 
him there than in almost any other 
position. This theory holds that 
the northeastern part of America 
was colonized from the north of 
Europe, and that the whole cont- 
nent beside received its population 
from Asia by way of Bhering’s 
Strait and the Aleutian Archipelago, 
A glance at the map must convince 
any one that such an opinion is per- 
fectly rational, for even the white 
bear, on his cake of ice, has a 
hundred times made longer voya- 
ges than the distance which sepa 
rates the two worlds.t 

Almost without exception the ln 
dians were tall, straight and mus 
cular. ‘Their manner of life from 
the earliest period of youth was 
such as to insure a free and full 
development of the physical sys 
tem ; and born as they were of stur- 
dy mothers, they inherited none of 
those bodily weaknesses which self 
caused or otherwise, so heavily 
curse the females of a later race. 
Nearly white when new-born, the 
young Indian turns more and more 
to the tawny hue as he advances m 
years, until the copper-color of his 
nation is finally fixed upon him. A 
broad, square face, with consider 
ble elevation of feature ; hair black 
and coarse, but ne ver curling ; eye 








* History of America, Book IV. 

! "Travels in New England, Letter IX. 

t Bradford’s American Antiquities 8 
last, and perhaps the best work on 
subject which [have here lightly toue 
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gmall, dark and keen ; these com- 
plete his outward, personal descrip- 


Among the moral characteristics 
of the Indian, his passive courage 
was perhaps the most remarkable. 
The endless state of warfare in 
which he delighted to live, together 
with the cruelties so generally prac- 
ticed upon captives taken in battle, 
gave numberless occasions for the 
exercise of a fortitude which the 
soic or the fatalist might have won- 
dered to behold. When fastened 
to the stake, and yielding up his life 
by the keenest tortures, not a rebel- 
ious muscle testified to the agony 
of death. No sound escaped his 
lips; or if his voice was heard 
among the yells of his tormentors, 
it was neither the shriek of pain 
nor the cry for deliverance, but a 
song as defiant and triumphant as 
ay that burst from the lips around 
him. To the extremities of heat 
and cold, he was in a great degree 
insensible. ‘The longest journeys 
could scarcely be said to fatigue 
him. With a little cake made from 
the meal of parched corn for his 
food, and water from any stream 
for his only drink, he would travel 
day after day with but scanty rest- 
ing, and arrive fresh and unwearied 
athis post. His patient endurance 
of fatigue and suffering was marked 
with one exception, however, which 
ihe faithful pen of Williams has not 
hesitated to record, although it pre- 
sents a ludicrous contrast to the 
high heroism with which death was 
miformly met. He says that the 
Indians could not endure the tooth- 
whe with any kind of equanimity, but 
that they cried aloud for very pain, 

this tormentor was upon them. 
_ The Indian was also character- 
ted by a remarkable sense of jus- 
lee, a8 we may call it, manifested 
ilike in the opposite directions of 
revenge and gratitude. The lex 
talionis was his only law. An in- 
jty was never forgiven until expia- 
ton had been made, and on the 
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other hand, a benefit never forgot- 
ten until repaid in kind. He lived 
under the great law of nature ; life 
for life and limb for limb; a law 
which was made by Divine author- 
ity the rule for the administration 
of justice by magistrates under the 
Mosaic system; which Pharisaic in- 
terpretation perverted into a Divine 
rule of private conduct; and which 
Christ forbids as a law of action be- 
tween individuals, because God has 
said, ** Vengeance is mine; | will 
repay.”’ Let us not therefore con- 
demn the Indian with too great se- 
verity, if in his utter ignorance of 
the Divine command, and without 
any competent tribunal of earthly 
justice to which he might appeal for 
redress, he so often obeyed the in- 
stinctive impulses of his nature, and 
made himself the judge and avenger 
of his own wrongs. Let us rath- 
er contemplate the more agreeable 
manifestations of this same princi- 
ple of retribution, when instead of 
evil for evil, it aimed only at ren- 
dering good for good. 

The elder Winthrop has left an 
anecdote on record which curiously 
illustrates the ingenuity of Indian 
gratitude. Massasoit, the sachem 
of the Pokanokets, was once re- 
stored from dangerous sickness to 
health by the medical skill of Ed- 
ward Winslow, a leading man 
among the first settlers of the Ply- 
mouth colony. This friendly service 
he never forgot, but manifested to 
the whites in every possible man- 
ner, his grateful sense of the benefit 
which he had received from one of 
their number. On a certain occa- 
sion, Winslow, who had been ab- 
sent for some time in Connecticut, 
returned through the country of his 
friend Massasoit, and stopped at his 
quarters to spend the night with 
him. Immediately after his arrival, 
the sachem secretly despatched his 
swiftest runner to the colony, bid- 
ding him announce with the most 
truthful air which he could assume, 
the sudden death of his honored 
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guest ; even the very time and man- 
ner of it were minutely dictated. 
The next morning, refreshed by the 
hospitalities of the wigwam, Wins- 
low pursued his homeward journey. 
On his arrival at Plymouth, he was 
not a little surprised to find the 
whole population lamenting his un- 
timely departure, while they were 
certainly not less amazed to behold 
him once more in the flesh. When 
Massasoit next visted the colony, he 
was requested to explain the object 
of this singular falsehood. With- 
out seeming to suspect the least im- 
propriety in the course he had ta- 
ken, the old sachem replied, that 
he was strongly desirous of making 
his white friends happy, and that he 
could think of nothing which would 
give them greater pleasure than to 
have their friend and counselor sud- 
denly restored to their arms in the 
very midst of their mourning for 
his loss. The story stops at this 
point, but we may reasonably con- 
jecture that while the benevolent 
motive of the old chieftain was 
properly acknowledged, he was at 
the same time taught that truth is 
even more sacred than friendship.* 

Hospitality was another charac- 
teristic of the Indians, The stran- 
ger was always welcome. If he 
came in the night, hungry and wea- 
ry, men and women roused them- 
selves from slumber, and cheerfully 
provided for his wants. The best 
wigwam, usually that of the sachem, 
was appointed for his habitation 
while he remained, and he was 
troubled with no questions concern- 
ing the object of his visit or the time 
of his departure. 

Generosity was also a common 
virtue. They had little to give, it 
is true, but whatever they had was 
freely offered. Whenever one of 
them had been unusually successful 
in the chase or on the water, a part 
of his fish and flesh was always dis- 





— History of New England, 


? 


tributed among his neighbors, (gf 
the sick their friendship was never 
forgetful. ‘They filled his hut ang 
crowded round it with offers of gid. 
not always judicious, indeed, but 
giving the most ample testimony to 
the generous warmth of their hearts, 
On the recovery of the invalid, it 
was a general custom with them to 
send him presents, as some com. 
pensation for the expenses attendant 
upon disease ; a custom beautifyl 
in itself, and rendered especially 
necessary by the improvidence of 
the Indian, for it was no part of his 
practical wisdom to make health 
labor for sickness, or youth for old 
age. 

His aversion to labor was such, 
indeed, that nothing but the urgeney 
of natural wants could rouse him 
to exertion; and when the imme. 
diate necessity was satisfied, no 
thought of the future prevented his 
return to idleness. He might suffer 
the severest pangs of famine in the 
long and dismal winters of the 
north ; the winds might pierce his 
miserable dwelling, and cause even 
his hardened flesh to shrink from 
their icy touch, but the experience 
of these and similar evils could not 
persuade him to make any effectual 
provision against them. War and 
the chase alone excepted, the dole 


far niente was the paradise of the 


Indian. 

But war was his delight, and 
whenever his energies were roused 
by an impulse of this nature, he ex 
hibited the most abundant resourees 
of cunning, courage, patience and 
perseverance ; of nearly all the 
qualities, indeed, which were best 
calculated to insure success. 
the conduct of warfare, the Indian 
fought with little regard to military 
discipline or to the commands of 
his leader. He trusted to himself 
in a remarkable degree. Some 


times a single warrior, in search of 
glory or revenge, would leave his 
tribe hundreds of miles behind him, 
and penetrate alone the country 
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his enemy. The history of civili- 
we nations can furnish no example 
of greater self-reliance than was 
ghibited in such enterprises as 


the moral characteristics 
of the Indian, it only remains to 
gotice his comparative indifference 
io sensual pleasures. In this one 
respect he presented a striking con- 
tmst to nearly every other savage, 
removed as far as he was from all 
the restraints of civilized and Chris- 
tian life. Food of the most simple 
character was all that his appetite 
demanded; his thirst was always 
gsaked and satisfied with a little 
water from the spring. If, as was 
sometimes the case, he was obliged 
to fast two or three days in succes- 
sion, he submitted in patience to 
the necessity, never seeming to re- 
gr it as a hardship worthy of 
complaint, But it may be said that 
the Indian was indifferent to the 
pleasures of the palate, only be- 
cause he was ignorant of the sources 
of gratification. He knew no food 
more inviting than his half-cooked 
fish and flesh ; no drink more pleas- 
at to the taste than water; and 
not being conscious of deficiency, 
he therefore sought for nothing bet- 
terthan that which he already pos- 
wsed. It may be so. Let us, 
hwever, venture to extend the in- 
” ~ to another appetite, which, 
wext to hunger and thirst, is the 
most imperious of all in its de- 
mands ; to that upon which the con- 
tinned existence of the race de- 
pends. Passing upon this ground, 
we find the same characteristic of 
comparative indifference ; the In- 
dian is still “the stoic of the woods.” 
Tohim the female of his race was 
tot, as in civilized society, a com- 
pinion and friend ; nor yet, as else- 
where, the mere object of voluptu- 
ws desire ; but he seemed to look 
upon her as little other than a slave 
wd beast of burden. His conduct 
tthibited none of those tender sen- 


iments which, grounded on the dif- 


ference of the sexes, soften and 
harmonize their intercourse, but he 
stood aloof in his cold superiority, 
waited on with trembling by his fe- 
male drudges. 

During the wars which he so fre- 
quently and fiercely waged against 
the whites, many of their wives and 
daughters were taken captive and 
carried into his own country. Al- 
though these prisoners were entirely 
at his disposal ; although they were 
subject to insult and injury of every 
other kind ; there is yet no instance 
recorded of the perpetration of that 
violence which female virtue reck- 
ons worse than death. How shall 
we account for this remarkable tem- 
perance ? How can it be account- 
ed for, except upon the ground that 
the Indian master, whether from 
natural temperament or manner of 
life,* or indeed from the joint influ- 
ence of both these causes, was in a 
great measure insensible to the or- 
dinary power of female beauty ? 
No other explanation is free from 
insuperable difficulties. The lust 
of the savage is his law. What- 
ever desire urges and opportunity 
presents to his hand, he does; 
restrained even by the slightest 
barriers of external prohibition, 
and hearing the faintest whisper 
from the voice within. If then, at 
any time, he seems to respect the 
claims of virtue, his continence must 
be attributed, not so much to a kin- 
dred virtue in himself, as to the ab- 
sence of every impulse toward its 
violation. 

When the young Indian arrived 
at marriageable years, he began to 
look about him for a companion in 
life. Having found one that suited 
his fancy, he paid his addresses to 
her by the gift of such trinkets and 
treasures as he supposed would be 
most pleasing to her taste. If his 
presents were rejected, his suit was 
lost; if received, it was the token 





*“Sine Baccho et Cerere friget Ve- 
nus,” 
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of his own acceptance, but marriage 
did not immediately follow. The 
young couple lived together for a 
time on trial. At the end of the 
probationary period, if they were 
pleased with each other, they were 
united in wedlock ; if not, they sep- 
erated, each to make another ex- 
periment in a different quarter. Af- 
ter marriage, the first object of the 
young husband was to provide a 
dwelling for his wife and himself. 
This was accomplished in the fol- 
lowing manner. Having chosen a 
spot for his house, with especial ref- 
erence to the convenient neighbor- 
hood of wood and water, he pro- 
ceeded to form its roof and walls 
by bending down toward a common 
center, the tops of a circle of stout 
saplings, and closely interlacing 
their trunks with strips of bark. 
This done, it only remained to cut 
a hole in the top of the hut for the 
passage of the smoke; to make an 
opening on the side for the ingress 
and egress of its inhabitants ; to cov- 
er the structure, within and with- 
out, with mats to keep it warm, and 
then the simple dwelling of the In- 
dian was completed. 

In the division of family duties, 
the whole drudgery of life was im- 
posed upon the female. While the 
husband was engaged in hunting or 
fishing, the wife was compelled to 
cultivate the field; to supply the 
wigwam with food and water; to 
carry home the game which her 
husband had taken—in short, when- 
ever toilsome and inglorious work of 
any kind was to be done, she was 
the only laborer. There was but a 
single exception to this domestic 
law. The Indian could condescend 
to labor in the field for one pur- 
pose. His darling plant, tobacco, 


was thought worthy to receive his 
personal care. The manner of life 
to which the Indian female, even 
from a child, was bred, although in 
itself most ungenerous and oppres- 
sive, was attended with at least 
one salutary eflect. 


It gave her 
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a strength of bodily CONStitutiog 
scarcely inferior to that of her mas, 
ter. Her powers of endurance wer 
astonishing. The curse of her sey 
was nearly lost upon her, “| have 
often known,” says Williams, «in 
a quarter of an hour, a womay 
merry in the house, and delivered 
and merry again; and within tyo 
days abroad, and after four or fiye 
days at work.” The number of 
wives was unlimited, yet polygamy, 
though not rare, was by no means 
universal among them. Divorces 
frequently took place, for little be. 
side the inclination of the 

kept them together. Adultery was 
considered a hainous crime, although 
the sexual intercourse of the unmar. 
ried was under no restraint, either 
of law or public opinion. The 
children of the Indians were treated 
by their parents with great affee. 
tion and indulgence, but parental 
kindness was seldom repaid or even 
remembered. ‘The aged and help. 
less were frequently left to perish 
in neglect, without the slightest to 
ken of love or offer of aid from 
those to whom they had given birth. 
In the heart of the Indian, the cur- 
rent of affection, forsaking the pa- 
rents, ran always forward toward 
the children ; and this truth contin 
uing from one generation to an 
other, it came to pass that filial in 
gratitude was ever justly punished 
in the very manner of its own siB. 
The child who had neglected his 
parent, becoming a parent himself, 
was in turn neglected by the chil 
dren whom he had begotten. 

Of iron and steel the Indian had 
no knowledge. All the tools which 
he used were made of wood, shells, 
and stone. The hoe with which the 
Indian women cultivated the fields, 
was a clam-shell. Their axe Was 
of stone, having a withe f 
round the neck of it for a hat 
Their mortars, pestles, and chisels, 
were also of stone; and they 
moreover stone knives, sharpened 
so keen an edge that they 
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easily cut their hair with them. Two 
methods of hunting were in use 

the natives. Sometimes they 
followed their game in companies of 
two or three hundred men, scouring 
the forests, and destroying multi- 
tudes of the sylvan inhabitants, with 
the same weapons which they used 
inwar. Sometimes they filled the 
woods with traps of various fash- 
ions, and spent their time in passing 
from one trap to another, to secure 
whatever had been taken in them. 
jn fishing, they employed nets made 
of hemp; lines terminating in a 
hook of bone ; and in shallow water, 
amows or sharpened sticks, in the 
we of which they were very skill- 
ful. ; 

Their weapons of war were the 
bow and arrow, the spear, and the 
tomahawk. ‘The string of the bow 
was made either of hemp or of the 
snew of some wild animal. The 
arrow was commonly headed witha 
sharp stone, but sometimes with the 
horn of the deer, and the claw of 
theeagle. The spear was nothing 
more than a long pole, sharpened at 
the end, and hardened in the fire. 
The tomahawk, by no means the 
deadly weapon which the Indian has 
wed since iron was given him, was 
merely a stick of two or three feet 
inlength, headed with a knob ora 
stone. Such were the simple arms 
of the aborigines, and although with 
these they were able to carry on 
the warfare of ambushment and sur- 
prisal, which they loved so well, 
yet we can not wonder that a few 
shots of European musketry so often 
drove hundreds of them from the 
open field. 

The Indian was not without a cir- 
culating medium, to represent the 
value of the little property which he 
possessed. His coin was called 
wanpumpeag, or more briefly, wam- 
pum, and was of two kinds, the 
white and the black. ‘The black 
Was just double in value to the white. 

was wrought from shells into the 
form of beads, to be strung as beads 

Vol. I. 41 


are, and reckoned by the fathom. 
A fathom of wampum was worth 
not far from five English shillings. 
This Indian money served a double 
purpose, being used for ornament as 
well as trade. Chains and brace- 
lets were made of it, and worn up- 
on the neck and wrists, while belts 
curiously wrought, encircled the 
body. Indeed nearly the whole 
dress of the more wealthy was cov- 
ered by it, for the ostentation of 
riches is confined to no state of so- 
ciety, and to no period of the world. 
There was not any restriction upon 
the manufacture of this money, but 
whoever chose to make it, was at 
liberty to do so. 

In what is called driving a bar- 
gain, the Connecticut Indian was 
scarcely inferior to the Connecticut 
white. An old historian says, “ they 
will be at all markets, and try all 
places, and run twenty, thirty, yea, 
forty miles and more, and lodge in 
the woods, to save six pence.” 
Their trade was principally in furs ; 
but sometimes in corn, venison, and 
fish. It was never safe to allow 
them credit, for whoever did so, 
most commonly lost both his debt 
and his customer. 

The political institutions of the 
Indians were of the very simplest 
character. A hereditary sachem- 
dom was the only authority recog- 
nized among the tribes. In theory, 
the power of the sachem was abso- 
lute; but whenever a question of 
more than usual interest or difficul- 
ty arose, he always sought the ad- 
vice, and was guided by the wisdom 
of his counselors. His actual influ- 
ence with his subjects depended far 
more upon personal character, than 
upon birth or station. ‘The sachem 
who was not the leader of his tribe, 
in fact as well as name, could not 
long command their respect or obe- 
dience. Females were not exclu- 
ded from the regular line of sue- 
cession, although the early history 
of New England presents but few 
examples of such government. 
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The dignity of the crown was 
sustained by the liberal contributions 
of the people. Offerings of corn 
and other productions of the soil 
were annually made to the sachem, 
who received also one fourth of all 
venison taken in the chase. If his 
dominions included any portion of 
sea-coast, whatsoever was cast upon 
the shore, were it ship or whale, be- 
longed to him. 

The administration of justice was 
among the duties of the sachem, 
who united in his single person, the 
legislative, judicial, and executive 
functions. The Indian who had 
transgressed the laws of his tribe, 
not only received his sentence from 
the lips of his chief, but ordinarily, 
the punishment decreed, was inflict- 
ed by the hand of the judge him- 
self. In every such instance, the 
criminal submitted in silence to the 
discipline of his master. 

The sachem was assisted in coun- 
cil by a certain order of men called 
the Paniese. He availed himself of 
their wisdom in time of quiet, and 
in war they formed his body-guard. 
Selected as the Paniese were, from 
the most promising of the young 
men, trained to dare every danger, 
and endure all hardships, they con- 
stituted not only the defense of the 
sovereign, but in a great measure, 
the strength of the whole tribe. 
They founded their claim to the 
respect of the people, not more up- 
on their personal merits, than upon 
their pretended intercourse with the 
invisible world. They were wise 
enough to know that the great weak- 
ness of the savage is his supersti- 
tion, and taking advantage of this 
weakness, they established their 
power in this world on a firmer ba- 
sis, by deriving their authority from 
the powers of the world to come. 

The mind of the Indian, degra- 
ded and dark as it might be, was 
nevertheless not without a few faint 
glimpses from the eternal world. 
Although among the lowest of man- 
kind, he was still a man, and there- 


fore not utterly destitute of thos 
religious ideas which, by nature, be. 
long to every human soul. He hg, 
lieved in a Supreme Being, and ing 
future state ; he recognized a ryjj 
Providence in the affairs of this 
world, and a retribution hereafter 
These great principles of natuml 
religion were as really, if not » 
beautifully developed in the wilds 
of North America, as they ever had 
been in the porch and the acade 
of ancient Greece; for wherever 
the Almighty enkindles the immor 
tal fire of a human soul, he never 
leaves it without implanting in its 
nature a witness of himself. 

The religion of the Indian was 
polytheistic in the very highest de. 
gree; but like every other polythe. 
ist, he had his greater and his lesser 
deities. Kiehtan was his name for 
the good God, the creator of the 
world, and the bountiful bestower of 
every blessing. His home was in 
the southwestern heavens, and to 
his presence went the souls of the 
good, when death called them to 
leave the earth. He named his 
devil, Hobbamock. ‘This bad spirit 
was the fountain of all evil; and 
fear, which among savages is al- 
ways stronger than love, led the la- 
dian to court his favor with prayers 
and offerings, and nearly every form 
of deprecatory worship. Beside 
these two principal deities, there 
was a multitude of local gods, who 
were known by the general name 
of Manitou. With these subordi- 
ate spirits the whole world of the 
Indian was overflowing. The clas 
sical student is familiar with the 
beautiful superstition of that lané 
where every wood had its dryad; 
every fountain its naiad—where the 
rainbow was the garment of one got, 
and the sun the golden chariot o 
another—where the Lares and Pe 
nates watched over the household 
hearth—where Jupiter thundered it 
the heavens, and Neptune rose from 
the sea. But the fancy of the lt 
dian was even more prodigal of is 
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easures than the poetry of bril- 
jiant Greece. He filled and crowd- 
aevery object in nature with spir- 
iual existence. The great points 
of the compass, east, west, north, 
guth, had each its peculiar god. 
The sun, the moon, the sea, and the 
fre, were all the abodes of super- 
natural beings. Even the involun- 

motions of the body were at- 
ributed to the power of resident 
spirits. It was a god who made the 
heart to beat; yet another god who 
filled the lungs with vital air. It 
was a god (Somnus by a different 
name,) who sat upon the eye-lids 
and pressed them down in slumber ; 
gill another god who lifted those 
lids, and let in the light of the morn- 
ing. So also whenever any thing 
took place, the cause or manner of 
which they did not at once perceive, 
they were always accustomed to say, 
Manitou, it is a god. ‘ At the ap- 
prehension of any excellency in 
man, woman, birds, beasts, fish, 
&e.” they still cried out, with a 
kind of reverential admiration, it is 
a god. When the English first 
tame among them, and they beheld 
the ships which brought them over; 
the buildings which they erected ; 
their manner of cultivating the 
fields; their arms and clothing; 
and above all, their books and let- 
ters, they exclaimed one to another, 
Manitowwock, they are gods. In all 
this we discover, carried out to its full 
extent, the universal tendency of the 
untaught mind to refer all appearan- 
ces, unusual or difficult of explana- 
lion, to the immediate agency of 
supernatural beings. The grand 
idea of something above and be- 
yond nature, pervades the whole re- 
gon of humanity, whether develop- 
edin the pantheism of the philoso- 
pher, the polytheism of the savage, 
othe heaven-inspired faith of the 
Christ 


With a belief so constantly ac- 
Wein the existence and power of 
pirtual beings, the Indians were 
er seeking to propitiate their fa- 
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vor, by prayers and sacrifices and 
solemn feasts ; the customary meth- 
ods to which nature seems to direct 
the unenlightened soul. Kiehtan, 
the good god, they approached 
chiefly with thanksgiving, for bene- 
fits received. When victory crown- 
ed their warfare, or plenty smiled 
upon their fields, or success attend- 
ed their efforts in any direction, it 
was piously attributed to the friend- 
ly aid of this benevolent spirit, and 
they expressed their thanks to him 
in song and dance, and every utter- 
ance of grateful joy. 

But their principal worship was 
paid to Hobbamock, whose disposi- 
tion to do them injury they strove 
by every means to change. They 
were accustomed to ascribe all their 
sufferings to the mischievous agen- 
cy of this spirit of evil. Disease, 
death, defeat in battle, famine, and 
pestilence ; these and other calami- 
ties proceeded forth from him, and 
fear of his power compelled them to 
supplicate his mercy with all the 
earnestness of prayer. ‘The Indian 
who had lost a child, called up his 
family at break of day, to join him 
in his lamentation, and with abun- 
dance of tears, exclaimed, “Oh! 
God! thou hast taken away my 
child! thou art angry withme. Oh! 
turn thine anger away from me, and 
spare the rest of my children.’* 
A fearful dream they conceived to 
be a threatening of evil from Hob- 
bamock, and whenever their rest 
was so disturbed, they would rise at 
all times of the night and fall at 
once to supplication. 

But not with prayers alone did the 
Indian seek the favor, and depre- 
cate the wrath of his gods. Sacri- 
fices were also common among 
them, and it has even been asserted 
that human life was occasionally 
taken for this purpose. The truth 
of this statement, however, is doubt- 
ful, and so long as entire certainty 
is wanting, we should hesitate to ad- 





* Key, chap. xxi. 
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mit that the Indian was ever guilty 
of so horrible a crime. But wheth- 
er or not they gave the fruit of the 
body for the sin of the soul, there 
is no question of their liberality in 
separating to religious purposes the 
most valued of their worldly pos- 
sessions. Kettles, skins, hatchets, 
beads, and knives, all were cast by 
the priests into the sacred fire, and 
consumed to ashes; and while the 
conflagration was going on, they 
gathered around it, sometimes by 
hundreds, dancing and shouting, and 
making all kinds of discordant noises. 
In these religious exercises, they 
were led on by the priests, or as 
they named them, powows, who, to 
sustain their official character, made 
their devotion so excessively earnest, 
that it often left them utterly ex- 
hausted with fatigue. 

The Indian powow was a physi- 
cian as well asa priest. In every 
case of sickness, he was sent for to 
the cabin of the sufferer, where his 
mere presence, or if that failed, his 
magical incantations, were thought 
sufficient to restore the invalid. ‘The 
credulous historian of the Narra- 
gansets, who was frequently a wit- 
ness of these superstitious rites, ac- 
knowledges that “‘ by the help of 
the devil, they do most certainly 
work great cures,” although “ they 
administer nothing, but howl and 
roar and hollow over them.” 

‘The heaven of the Indian was in 
the house of Kiehtan, far away in 
the southwest, where the spirits of 
the good who had left the earth, 
were gathered in a most happy so- 
ciety, enjoying in constant fullness, 
those pleasures which, to the simple 
mind of the Indian, were enough to 
constitute a paradise. There they 
engaged in the occupations which 
delighted them most in the world 
they had left behind. War, follow- 
ed always by victory—the chase, 
with a never-failing abundance of 
game—feasting and dancing—these 
brightened the hours as they rolled 
along, and filled up the measure of 


their heavenly happiness. But this 
heaven is open only to the good, 
The souls of thieves, liars, and my. 
derers, go also to the house of 
Kiehtan, and ask for admission, hy 
he replies that there is no place for 
them; he bids them depart, and so 
“they wander forever in restless 
want and penury.” 

It is worthy of remark, that the 
southwest was so generally distin. 
guished by the aborigines as the pe- 
culiar quarter of their God and their 
heaven. This sentiment prevailed 
not only in Connecticut and New 
England, but throughout the United 
States. The reason of this com. 
mon belief must occur to every one 
familiar with the climate of the 
country. ‘The east wind is damp 
and chilly, bringing clouds and rain 
from the ocean; the north wind is 
piercingly cold ; but the wind from 
* the sweet southwest,” which unites 
the freshness of the west with the 
mildness of the south, was to the 
Indian, as well as to the Greek of 
old, the Zephyr, the bringer of life. 
Whenever his cheek was touched 
by the summer softness of the breez- 
es which came from that quarter of 
the sky, it was not difficult for 
him to believe, with a literal conf 
dence, that they were “airs from 
heaven.” 

When the Indian died, all his rela- 
tives and friends went into mourm- 
ing, to testify their sorrow for his 
loss. In the beginning of sickness, 
indeed, it was customary for the 
females of the family to blacken 
their faces with soot and charcoal, 
and to keep them in this condition 
day after day; but only when dis 
ease terminated in death, did the 
men disfigure themselves in the 
same singular manner. ‘This Vis 
ble token of grief was accompanied 
by cries and wailings of the most 
mournful character. Tears plenti 
ful as rain coursed down the cheeks 
of the mourners, and mingling with 
the soot and charcoal which cove 
them, presented a spectacle of woe 
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calculated to move far other feelings 
han those of sympathetic sorrow. 
When the body was brought to the 
of burial, it was not immedi- 
committed to the earth, but 
left at the side of the grave, until the 
friends of the dead had united once 
more in vociferous and long-con- 
tinued lamentation. At such times, 
not only the women and children 
suffered their tears to flow freely, 
but even the “stoutest captains” 
wept in company. This duty done, 
the corpse was laid in the ground, 
wrapped in skins and mats, and cov- 
ered by the same ornaments which 
tad graced it when a living body. 
Whatever treasures belonged to the 
deceased, were also laid by his side, 
gether with all the utensils and im- 
plements which he had been accus- 
tomed to use—as if his soul would 
need them in the world to which it 
ladgone. Sometimes the body was 
covered with a fine red powder, of 
a strong scent, but not offensive, 
which was evidently used as “a 
kind of embalment.”* The wig- 
wam in which he had died, was con- 
sidered thenceforth uninhabitable, 
ad always burned down or other- 
wse destroyed. The mat upon 
which the dead had lain, was spread 
over his grave, and his coat of skins 
hung up on a neighboring tree, 
where it was suffered to remain 
until it dropped to pieces. ‘The con- 
tinuance of mourning depended very 
much upon the dignity of the de- 
ceased; in some cases it lasted but 
ashort time; in others a year was 
wot thought too long to bear about 
teemblems of sorrow. After the 
fumeral ceremonies had been per- 
formed, the relatives of the dead 
were visited by all their acquaint- 
tees, who came to express sympa- 
thy,and offer consolation. ‘The In- 
an was never guilty of neglecting 
this important office of friendship. 
singular custom prevailed 
among them in regard to pronoun- 








"Chronicles of the Pilgrims, p. 142. 
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cing the names of the dead. Whe- 
ever did so was subjected to a fine, 
and if the offense was repeated, 
death was not regarded as a punish- 
ishment too severe. In 1655, the 
Sachem Philip crossed from the 
main land to the island of Nan- 
tucket, for the single purpose of 
taking the life of John Gibbs; an 
Indian whose only crime was that 
he had spoken the name of a de- 
ceased relative of Philip. Gibbs 
had notice of his coming and con- 
cealed himself; the English inter- 
fered, but all arguments, together 
with all the money which they could 
collect for the ransom of the of:- 
fender, were scarcely able to calm 
the anger of Philip, and lead him 
to lay aside his murderous designs.* 
The inquiry in which we have 
thus engaged is not without a mourn- 
ful interest, when we remember how 
like a dream when one awaketh, 
the old lords of the land have pass- 
ed away. ‘The pestilence which 
destroyed thousands of the eastern 
tribes just before the landing of the 
pilgrims of the Plymouth colony, 
was more rapid in its work of death, 
but not more sure than the surge of 
emigration which, but a few years 
later, began to roll in upon the val- 
ley of the Connecticut. Whether 
by sickness, by sword, or by the 
mere neighborhood of a stronger 
and wiser race, the destiny of the 
Indian drove him into one path, and 
that path led only to destruction. 
But while it is impossible to re- 
gard the disappearance of whole 
tribes and nations without a feeling 
near akin to sadness, yet when we 
estimate aright, in all its bearings 
and results, the wonderful change 
in which their ruin was involved, 
who shall say that there is any room 
for sorrow? It is a questionable 
philanthropy that weeps at such a 
a revolution. Behold the contrast. 
Barbarism has given place to civili- 





*Macy’s account of Nantucket, in 
Mass. Hist. Coll. III, 159. 
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zation. Heathenism has yielded to 
Christianity. ‘The depths of the for- 
est, which for ages had been sacred 
to darkness, are now laid open to 
the light of the sun. The resources 
of the soil, which the Indian want- 
ed industry and skill to develop, are 
no longer hidden beneath the sur- 
face, but on every side we behold, 
in all abundance and variety, the 
harvest of his indefatigable succes- 
sor. Physical comfort, knowledge, 
peace, liberty, and religion—all that 
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is accounted excellent and desirable 
in the world—have become the com: 
mon inheritance of the people, even 
upon the same soil where, two cep. 
turies ago, they were totally yp. 
known. The whimsical Rousseay 
might profess to regard the sq 

state as the most perfect condition 
of humanity, yet surely, no sound 
mind, or benevolent heart, can pp. 
member with any thing but joy the 
change which two hundred years 
have wrought in New England, 





POLITICAL STATE OF NORWAY. 


Tue Scandinavian peninsula, in- 
cluding the countries of Sweden and 
Norway, is for several reasons one 
of the most deeply interesting por- 
tions of the world. To the geolo- 
gist it presents a specimen, on the 
largest scale, of what the hidden in- 
ner forces of the earth can gradu- 
ally accomplish. Once, it would 
appear, the sea covered a large 
part of Sweden, Finland, and north- 
ern Russia, and the mountains which 
divide Sweden from Norway form- 
ed a lofty island. But however this 
may be, it seems from indications 
on both sides of the peninsula, that 
the land is rising, being slowly up- 
heaved by a subterranean force that 
grows less as you go north; shells 
of the same kinds with those now 
found in the sea, occur in beds sixty 
feet above the water in Norway ; 
and the depth of the gulf of Both- 
nia has long been known to be de- 
creasing, owing probably to the rise 
of the bottom. 

Nor is this region less interesting, 
especially on the western coast, in 
its external configuration. As you 





* Laing’s Journal of a Residence in Nor- 
way. 1837. (Second edition.) 


aing’s Tour in Sweden, in 1838, 1839. 
Baird's Visit to Northern Europe. 1841. 
Milford’s Norway and her Laplanders. 
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approach the coast of Norway, in- 
numerable islets entangle a vessel 
in many places in a maze difficult 
to be threaded. When you have 
found your way to the coast, you 
discover it to be of solid primitive 
rock, but every where penetrated 
by fiords or friths, some of which 
run many miles up into the coun 
try. These fords are said to be 
deeper towards the interior than 
where they touch the ocean, and 
could have been formed by no 
stream at their heads, for in most 
cases there is not back country 
enough to furnish the water which 
would be required to form the vari- 
ous branches and coves of the fiords 
that pierce at different angles into 
the rock. The fiord of Drontheimis 
above one hundred miles long, and 
from three to twelve broad, while 
one of its branches runs sixty miles 
up the country to the foot of the 
high land which divides the penin 
sula. Of the smaller coves Mr 
Laing thus speaks. 

“The hills of primary rock ia 
some places run out into promoni 
ries, which ‘dip into the fiord. To 
scramble up and down these is not 
work for an alderman; when one 
does, however, get over the keel of 
such a ridge, he sees a quiet beaut 
ful scene below. ‘The little lant: 
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eked bay is so shut in with rocks 
and woods, that it resembles a small 
mountain lake. ‘The entrance is 
hid by trees; and the mark of high 
yater on the white beach at the 
ead of the cove is the only indica- 
jon that it belongs to the ocean. 
There is generally room at its head 
for one fishing farmer, with his 
house at the foot of the rocks, a 

n spot for his cows and goats, 
and his little skiff at anchor before 
his door; where the lucky fellow, 
without ever knowing what a sea- 
sorm is, or going out of sight of his 
own chimney smoke, catches in his 
sheltered creek the finest sea-fish, 
beneath the shadow of the rocky 
forest that surrounds him.” 

Having passed one of these fiords, 
or traced its branches: up to their 
heads, you reach a stream running 
wually through a deep and often 
very romantic valley, and depend- 
ent for its water on the snows and 
lakes of the Fielde. ‘This word, of 
the same origin and meaning with 
= denotes a high rocky table- 

which under various names 
pursues a course nearly parallel 
with the western coast, and from 
which mountains arise even to the 
height of over seven thousand feet. 
On the east of the Fielde is to be 
found the longest and most popu- 
lous of the valleys of Norway, call- 
ed Guldebrandsdal, lying upon the 
Myosen Lake, and its principal trib- 
wary, as well as upon the stream 
by which it is united with the river 
Glommen. On the west side of the 
Fielde, the streams and valleys are 
generally short, owing to the near- 
tess of the ridge to the ocean. 

these valleys, and in the 
lowns upon thg coast, dwell most of 
the inhabitants of Norway, engaged 
trade and fishery, or earning 
their subsistence from a*rocky soil, 
wder a climate less severe indeed 
than that of the same parallel in 

n, but still one which tem- 
fers the long and tedious winter 
wth only three or four months of 
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warmer weather. The soil is fa- 
vorable for grass, bear (a kind of 
grain like barley,) and potatoes ; but 
grain is not raised in sufficient quan- 
tities to supply the wants of the in- 
habitants. 

But the history and present con- 
dition of the people of Norway, 
are the strongest claim which this 
country has upon our interest. In 
some respects, it is true, they 
are eclipsed by the other nations 
of the same stock. They can 
show in modern times no Gustavus 
Vasa, the deliverer of his country 
from foreign oppression and the pa- 
pal yoke; no Gustavus Adolphus, 
who was raised up to preserve the 
Protestant powers of central Europe 
from extinction; they have no nat- 
uralists to tell of like those of Swe- 
den; no poets, sculptors, archeol- 
ogists, like those who have adorned 
Denmark ; even Iceland, the dis- 
tant colony of Norway, in a frozen 
sea, has a far richer literature than 
the mother country, and has pre- 
served the language and the heathen 
traditions of the olden time, which 
were changed or obliterated on the 
continent. But few histories are 
more remarkable than that of Nor- 
way, during its heroic age, in the 
tenth and eleventh centuries. That 
this wintry land should have sent 
forth the boldest of adventurers in 
every direction, some to people Ice- 
land, and plant in it institutions of 
an admirable kind; others to pos- 
sess half England, the islands of 
Scotland, and even parts of Ireland ; 
others still to conquer the northwest 
of France, to penetrate into the 
Mediterranean, and obtain the as- 
cendency in the two Sicilies, while 
others formed the guard of the em- 
perors of Constantinople ; that these 
long known historical facts should 
have occurred, is certainly far more 
surprising than that captains from 
Norway and Iceland reached the 
shores of this western world, and 
possibly left their record upon Digh- 
ton Rock. 
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We propose to dwell for a mo- 
ment upon the leading facts in the 
history of Norway, with a view to 
make more intelligible its political 
state at the present time—a point of 
great interest, to which we shall de- 
vote the main part of this article. 
Norway, from being under the gov- 
ernment of Denmark, one of the 
most despotic countries of Europe, 
became in 1815, and has continu- 
ed since, to be the freest monarchy 
in the world. How did this come 
about? Is the social condition of 
the nation such, that this freedom 
can be used aright and can prove a 
blessing? What are the leading 
provisions of the constitution of 
1815; how does it work in hands 
unused to legislation; and are the 
historical circumstances under which 
the liberty of this people grew up 
such as to insure it health and vigor ? 
These are questions, so interesting 
in themselves, so especially inter- 
esting to us, that they may well de- 
lay us for a while; nor ought we 
to feel much abatement of our in- 
terest, when we consider that the 
number of inhabitants of Norway, 
is not twelve millions, but only 
twelve hundred thousand. In the 
annals of our own country, some of 
the smaller states have a history to 
which we turn with far more inter- 
est than to the larger; and in the 
same way some of the minor na- 
tions of Europe, such as the Norse, 
Scotch, and Swiss, stand for most 
that attracts the philosophical stu- 
dent of history above the greatest. 
It is institutions, civil, social, and 
political, and the means by which 
they arose, that ought to claim our 
attention far sooner than battles, 
and lines of kings, and confedera- 
tions, to keep the balance of power 
in Europe. Nay, it is institutions 
that in the end prevail, make fee- 
ble nations mighty and influential 
in the world’s history, gain silent 
battles over oppressive neighbors, 
keep liberty alive amid fear, and 
make one man in some places 
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have more of power and of map. 
liness in him than a hundred men 
in others. 

It is unnecessary here to trace 
the history of the worshipers of 
Wodin, from their Scythian homes 
north of the Euxine, or further east, 
to their migration into Germany and 
Scandinavia, and their separatiog 
into three states under the gover. 
ment of divinely descended ki 
They are supposed to have passed 
into the peninsula before the Chris. 
tian era. We will leap over the 
interval between their earliest his. 
tory and the tenth century, and first 
stop at the reign of Harold hagr. 
fagr, (or fair-haired,) a man who 
had much to do in shaping the fu. 
ture history of Norway. Soon af. 
ter he ascended the throne, a con. 
test began with the petty kings, or 
chiefs, who had left the sovereign 
little more than nominal power, 
This contest had important results, 
both for other countries and for 
Norway itself. The defeated chiefs, 
unwilling to live longer at home 
with their power abridged, sought 
new abodes abroad ; and thus Nor 
mandy and Iceland received their 
Norwegian inhabitants. The anni- 
hilation of their power united the 
nation under one head, and prevent- 
ed, as it seems probable, the feudal 
system from striking deep roots in 
this country. The people, to a con 
siderable extent, held their lands of 
no superior ; the old custom of trans 
mitting estates to all the heirs was 
not superseded by a law or custom 
of primogeniture ; no greedy no 
bility encroached upon the rights of 
the peasants; and the assembly of 
the people seems to have been ase 
ficient in legislation, gnd in electing 
the monarch, as that of the nobles. 

Until this time nothing was known 
of Christianity, except here 
there by some pirate who had see 
its forms in the lands he had rava- 
ged, or had learned something of i 
from his captives. In the rig 
of Harold’s second son, Hakon te 
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Good, who had been brought up at 
the Anglo-Saxon court, the first se- 
nous attempts were made to intro- 
duce the Christian faith. But the 
showed their free spirit in 

the violent opposition which they 
made to the religious innovations. 
At an assembly in 956, a peasant 
mmed Asbiorn (Osborn,) arose and 
aid, “that they had chosen Hakon 
ibe their king on condition that 
freedom of religion should be guar- 
atied to all; and that if the king 
tied to suppress their ancient faith, 
they would have another in his 
ce.” Hakon yielded to the popu- 
lar feeling, and even went so far as 
teat horse-flesh, which, as a habit 
of the worshipers of Wodin, was 
a abomination to the Christians. 
His dissimulation saved him per- 
haps from some insurrections of the 
heathen party ; but he lived witha 
wounded conscience, and at his 
death wished to be buried without 
Obristian rites, in token that he had 
led as a heathen, and ought to be 
teatedasone. From this time Chris- 
tianity, by slow degrees, prevailed 
wer the old superstition. Yet in 

1030, King Olaf the Saint, as he 
sealled, having attempted to spread 
it by violent and wrongful means, 
found his chieftains in consequence 
deserting him to follow the standard 
of Canute the Great, who had in- 
vaded the country. He fled for 
refuge to foreign parts, and on his 
rum with an army to regain his 
kingdom, was met by a body of peas- 
ants, and slain. 

The institutions of the country 
iaving been cemented before the 
pilitieal influence of Christianity, 
ch as it then was, began to be 
felt, that potent cause had little to 
in modityirg them or altering 
their strength. Norway was too 
pora country for the worst effects 
of the unhealthy spiritual despotism 
of the middle ages to be produced 
tere. The king had to be conse- 
tated by the bishop of Drontheim, 
ial fora time there was danger 

Vol. 1. 42 
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that the ecclesiastical power would 
control that of the civil ruler; but 
there was nothing with which it 
could ally itself, and so grow to the 
height which it elsewhere reached ; 
for the nobility were too weak to 
strengthen it by their aid, and the 
mass of the people too independent 
not to side with the king against 
priestly domination. 

From the eleventh century, until 
the union of Denmark and Norway 
at the end of the fourteenth, the 
general aspect of Norwegian his- 
tory is one of deep confusion, of 
invasion, revolt, and only momen- 
tary repose. The student of his- 
tory learns little from the series of 
wars with Denmark, and of insur- 
rections by pretenders to the crown, 
except that the nation would have 
been far happier had an unalterable 
rule of succession been earlier fixed, 
instead of resorting to the hazard- 
ous method of election. ‘Toward 
the end of the thirteenth century, 
Magnus VI. derived his name of 
lagabater, or law-mender, from his 
revision of the ancient laws and 
customs; and it is this code which 
now forms the groundwork of Nor- 
wegian jurisprudence. 

The union with Denmark con- 
tinued for more than four centuries, 
during which period Norway has 
no independent history. Although 
Denmark became a despotism, the 
union did not involve the introduc- 
tion of despotic principles into Nor- 
way. The Danish kings, Christian 
IV, in 1604, and Christian V, in 
1687, gave out new codes for their 
Norwegian subjects; but the old 
principles, and particularly the trial 
by jury, were undisturbed. This 
code, says Mr. Laing, “ comprised 
in one pocket volume, is to be found 
in every peasant’s house in Norway. 
The arrangement is simple and dis- 
tinct. Each law occupies a single 
paragraph of a few lines. The 
professional lawyer only can be ac- 
quainted with the numerous modifi- 
cations and additions to this body of 
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law, by subsequent enactments, or 
with the application of the law to 
special cases; but generally, no 
man in Norway can be ignorant ‘of 
the laws affecting his property, or of 
his legal rights or duties.” ‘This is 
a great deal to say of any nation on 
earth; and if the half of it is true 
of half the citizens, we should esti- 
mate highly their intelligence and 
knowledge. 

Denmark, having thus conferred 
on Norway the great blessing of 
leaving its antefeudal institutions 
alone, might long have retained it 
in willing union, have fed poor Da- 
nish nobles with its offices, and have 
sent into it the higher refinement 
and arts of Copenhagen, but for the 
unfortunate and faithful alliance 
which this northern court formed 
with Bonaparte. After the destruc- 
tion of one fleet by the English in 
1799, and the seizure of another in 
1807, without declaration of war, it 
was no wonder that the Danes should 
not have any warm affection for the 
liberators of Europe, whom they 
must have regarded much in the 
light of pirates. But a third wrong 
was to be added. In order to in- 
duce Sweden and its crown-prince, 
late a French marshal under Bona- 
parte, to join the anti-gallican alli- 
ance, so large a bribe as the whole 
of Norway was held out to them. 
Sweden accordingly aided in pro- 
curing the downfall of Bonaparte, 


while Denmark very honorably and - 


naturally sided with him until the 
battle of Leipzig had decided his 
fate, and her own territory was at- 
tacked by superiorenemies. At the 
peace of Kiel, (January 14, 1814,) 
the Danish-king renounced the pos- 
session of Norway, and the Swedish 
king assured to that country the full 
possession of its rights and immu- 
nities. 

But no one had asked the consent 
of Norway, a weak but independ- 
ent state, to this arrangement; and 
the people felt as if it was time for 
their voice to be heard. By the re- 
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nunciation of the Danish king, 
were thrown back upon their own 
sovereignty, and no oath or stipula. 
tion could longer confirm ties th 
had been broken without their a 
cy. They accordingly chose Chris 
tian Frederic, heir to the Danish 
crown, and then governor of Nop. 
way, as their sovereign, formed the 
constitution which still subsists, and 
prepared to maintain their position 
against Sweden and the rest of the 
allied powers. But their king de. 
serted them, giving up prerogatives 
which he could not maintain; and 
in this dilemma they consented to 
the union with Sweden, on condi. 
tion that Norway should be a dis 
tinct kingdom, and its constitution 
be preserved. The king of Swe. 
den took the oath to support the 
constitution ; it has the guaranty of 
the allied powers; and thus it may 
be said to have a double legit. 
macy, for on the one hand it was 
made by the representatives of the 
nation, the legitimate fountain of 
power, and on the other it has all 
that derived and sacred legitimacy 
which the holy alliance could give 
it. It is like, in this respect, toa 
minister who should take presbyte- 
rian and episcopal ordination both, in 
order that if either should be invalid, 
he might by the other trace back to 
the true source of clerical authority. 
This constitution, it is said, was 
framed ina hurry ; but it ought tobe 
taken into account that its framers, 
who were the most intelligent men 
of Norway, had all the models of 
later times before them, and ina 
part of their work naturally adopt 
ed the old institutions of the cour 
try for their guide. They begar, 
therefore, almost where the cons 
tution-mongers of France and Spain 
left off. Accordingly, if the cons 
tution might in some respects be it 
proved, on the whole it must col 
mend itself to the friend of freedom; 
it carries with it the attachment of te 
people, and bids fair to last until for- 
eign violence shall destroy 1. 
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The legislative assembly, called 
the Storthing, (great thing or diet,) 
must consist of between seventy- 
five and one hundred members, and 
ischosen by natives who have been 
owners or life-renters of taxable 
land for five years, or burgesses of 
ay town, or owners there of real 
giate to the value of one hundred 
wd fifty dollars. ‘The voters being 

istered and arranged in districts, 
assemble every third year to choose 
an intermediate body of electors, to 
yhom the choice of representatives 
isconfided. It would take up too 
much room to give the particular 
regulations touching the choice of 
these bodies. Suffice it to say that 
the system is so adjusted, that the 
towns shall have more than their 
share of representatives ; the ratio 
of those whom they elect, to those 
chosen by the country, being as one 
lotwo. Itis a part of the plan also, 
that the election-districts shall re- 
turn more or fewer representatives ; 
ad thus provision is wisely made 
for the growth and decay of difler- 
ent portions of the country. 

The storthing meets, as a matter 
of course, every third year in Feb- 
nary, and continues in session three 
months. If the king sees fit to call 
mextraordinary meeting, they con- 
yene every second or third year, but 
not otherwise ; and the acts passed 
atsuch extraordinary sessions, con- 
tinue in force only until the assem- 
ling of the next regularly chosen 
sorthing. In the ordinary meetings, 
wery member can propose what 
business he pleases ; at the extraor- 
dinary, the king alone has the right 
ifthe initiative. ‘The king can also 
dissolve the storthing, but not until 
der it has been three months in 
session. 

The storthing of 1836 was con- 
stituted, according to Mr. Laing, as 
mows: twenty-two were in civil, 
atten in clerical, three in military 

; four were lawyers, fourteen 
merchants, and thirty-seven land- 
owners, in all ninety-six; and of 
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these forty-five had sat in previous 
legislatures. When assembled, and 
after the choice of a president, 
which choice is repeated every week, 
the storthing divides itself into two 
branches, one quarter of its number 
being chosen to form, in a certain 
sense, a separate house. In fact, 
by this method, a somewhat clumsy 
legislature of three houses is form- 
ed; for all motions are made and 
discussed in the entire storthing, and 
being then brought into the Odels- 
thing, or body composed of three 
quarters of the representatives, are 
by them sent to the Lagthing, or 
upper house, consisting of one quar- 
ter. ‘To this latter branch is en- 
trusted the duty of deciding, in con- 
junction with the highest court of 
law, when the lower house impeach- 
es ministers of state. 

The storthing is charged with 
being actuated by a narrow and par- 
simonious spirit, and also with ex- 
treme slowness in managing their 
business. ‘The first of these charg- 
es may be, to a certain extent, true, 
and is believed by our countryman, 
Mr. Baird, who is disposed to take a 
very favorable view of Norway and 
its institutions. But it is so much 
more useful a fault, than to vote 
away thousands of dollars for the 
benefit of a king’s children, or his 
mistresses, as is done elsewhere, 
and withal so very much like the 
immemorial practice in our good 
state of Connecticut, that we can 
not find it in our hearts to blame the 
members for keeping tight hold of 
the public purse. And if, as will 
appear before we close, there has 
been a sure progress and improve- 
ment under the storthing, if the 
nation has gone faster forwards, in 
all that constitutes national prosper- 
ity, than its neighbors of the same 
stock ; then we may rationally con- 
clude that it has the art of govern- 
ing itself well, and needs none of 
that help which Swedish noblemen 
would no doubt be glad to give it. 

*“ Most of the judicious Norwe- 
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gians are convinced,” says Mr. Mil- 
ford, “* that this storthing is too dem- 
ocratic in its construction, and that 
the :nachine, however well it may 
work in quiet times, will prove in- 
sufficient in the hour of need.” He 
then proceeds to say that the trien- 
nial assembling of the storthing is 
found inconvenient ;—which is very 
likely to be true, but it is an incon- 
venience easily remedied by the 
king, and by no means essential to 
the system ;—that the exclusion of 
members of the council of state, of 
public functionaries, and of persons 
salaried by the court, disqualifies 
for the legislative halls some of the 
best citizens of the country; and 
that the peasant legislature by their 
measures, such as the equal division 
of property among children, and the 
abolition of hereditary distinctions, 
must sap the foundations of a lim- 
ited monarchy. But if the order of 
nobility was nearly extinct in Nor- 
way, before the present constitution 
was formed, and if landed estates 
from time immemorial have not been 
confined to the oldest son, the legis- 
lature has only carried forward the 
measures which nature and history 
pointed out as wise and best. How 
unwise would it have been to prop 
up a decayed and nearly ruined 
nobility, which four centuries under 
Danish superintendence could not 
build up ; or to fight against old cus- 
toms, and introduce entails and a 
right of primogeniture, which the 
nation in all its history, could never 
make to flourish upon its soil. As 
for the exclusion of official persons, 
even Mr. Laing, who is very much 
of a radical, is willing to think that 
the court might have some organ in 
the storthing, who could represent 
its views, if not vote. But the na- 
tion is wise to guard its constitution 
with care; to be jealous of execu- 
tive interference, emanating as it 
does from Sweden, where different 
institutions prevail; and to delay 
making concessions and alterations 
in the charter of its liberties, until 


that charter has acquired “ the bone 
and gristle of manhood.” As fop 
the Norwegian constitution being 
able to resist foreign force, we ma 
safely trust it to the affections of the 
people. If it is regarded with pride 
and attachment, as it seems to be, 
nothing could take its place, with ap 
equal chance of permanence, 
The most remarkable provisions 
of the Norwegian charter, in regard 
to the chief magistrate, are the re. 
striction of his power over subordip. 
ate executive officers, and his quali. 
fied veto. Of the first, Mr. Laing, 
in his work on Sweden, published in 
1839, speaks as follows: “In Nop. 
way the public functionary, from 
the lowest clerk to the highest dig. 
nitary, has his defined rights cop. 
necting him with the legislative, as 
much as his duties with the exece- 
tive branch of the state; he can not 
be displaced, but by the sentence of 
a court of law; he can not even be 
removed from one locality to anoth- 
er, against his will; his salary can 
not be diminished, -.and he has a 
legal claim to its augmentation, if 
his duties are increased; he can 
not be passed over, at the pleasure 
of the executive, in his just turn for 
advancement. All vacancies in eve- 
ry department under government, 
must be advertised in the gazette, 
and all candidates must send in their 
claims to fill the vacancy, with the 
certificates of their length of ser- 
vice, abilities, characters. All the 
grounds of claim are examined and 
judged of by the heads of the de- 
partment, to which the vacant office 
belongs, and they recommend the 
candidates they find best entitled, 
But this recommendation is not jeft 
to the unchecked will and pleasure 
of the heads of the departments; 
they must keep a regular protocol 
of ‘the claims and certificates laid 
before them, and of their reasons 
for giving the preference to the eat 
didate they recommend. ‘This pt 
tocol must be laid before each 
storthing, of which a committee al- 
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dits, as it were, all appointments, 
checks even in the lowest offices, 
any injustice, favoritism, or nepo- 
tism, and makes its report to the 
storthing, which in case of any fla- 

tly unjust or corrupt appoint- 
ment, would impeach the heads of 
the department before the rigsret 
court, a branch of the state, inde- 
pendent of the executive. ‘The pub- 
licity also of all these protocols, 
makes public opinion a powerful 
check upon undue patronage, or 
private influence.” 

By this provision, the channels of 
executive influence are nearly dried 
up; the king has no tools who fear 
being displaced, and who have the 
songest selfish motives to propa- 
gate the doctrines of the court rela- 
tive to public measures through the 
country. It may admit of doubt, 
whether the inferior functionaries 
should hold their offices during 
good behavior, or only for a term of 
years, with the privilege of reap- 
pointnent; but we envy the Nor- 
wegians, for being rid of that bound- 
less profligacy with which the presi- 
dent’s power of removal—unblush- 
ingly exercised as it is, and is like- 
ly to be through all the changes of 
party, for the lowest ends—is flood- 
ing our country. The power of 
impeachment too is not likely to re- 
main idle in Norway, if misdemea- 
nors are brought to light; for it is 
not likely that under the constitu- 
tion, as it is, there can ever be a 
strong court party. ‘There will be 
nothing then to shield a guilty offi- 
cer from the indignant opinion of 
the country ; no prevailing party in 
the legislature, to take his crimes 
upon their shoulders, and sustain 
him against right and justice. 

The other principal restriction of 
the king’s power is, that he is in- 
vested with only a suspensive veto 
upon the decisions of the legisla- 
ture. It has already been said that 
the storthing assembles triennially, 
certain day, and continues to 
Sta certain time, according to law, 


without any agency of the king in 
the matter. If he approves of the 
proceedings, they become valid ; if 
not, they are called up again at the 
next regular storthing, and the same 
process is renewed. If the third 
storthing passes the law again, it 
becomes valid, of course, whether 
the king gives or withholds his con- 
sent. ‘Thus the executive veto con- 
sists in delaying legislative action, 
until the nation has time to look 
about it. Six years is certainly 
long enough for the reason of one 
man and his counselors, to retard 
the reason of a people, in its plans 
for the general good. 

This is, in reality, a greater de- 
gree of direct power over legisla- 
tion, than is enjoyed in practice by 
the English sovereign ; for although 
the monarch in that country has a 
final and absolute veto on every act 
or bill carried through both houses 
of parliament, this right has gone 
into almost entire desuetude. ‘The 
reason of this seems to be, in part, 
the responsibility of the ministers, 
who do all the wrong committed in 
the partnership between themselves 
and the king; and in part, the fact 
that there have been other means of 
preventing unacceptable measures 
from becoming laws of the land. 
Were a minister to advise the sove- 
reign to put his negative upon the 
proceedings of parliament, it would 
undoubtedly prevent them from vo- 
ting the supplies, and would pro- 
cure his impeachment; but he has 
no need to do this, while safer ways 
lie before him; he can on the one 
hand offer such motives to individ- 
ual members, as those which Sir 
Robert Walpole is charged with ap- 
plying, to maintain his ascendency 
during his long ministry ; or he can 
dissolve the parliament, and try the 
virtue of a new election. But if 
unsuccessful here, he and his meas- 
ures must give way to those of the 
opposition. On the whole, at pres- 


ent, the power of the monarch to 
obstruct the legislature in its course, 
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consists in little more than postpone- 
ment, and trying the opinion of the 
country at the polls. 

In our own country, the views of 
the members of the federal conven- 
tion upon this subject, were, as 
might be supposed, much divided at 
first. Hamilton* wished to give the 
executive an absolute negative on 
the laws. There was no danger, he 
thought, “of such a power being 
too much exercised. The king of 
Great Britain had not exerted this 
power since the revolution.” Dr. 
Franklin, on the other hand, dread- 
ed this check of the executive upon 
the legislature. His reasons were 
drawn from the experience of Penn- 
sylvania, when the proprietary gov- 
ernors had used such a power in 
the most scandalous manner. ‘“ The 
negative of the governor was con- 
stantly used, to extort money. No 
good law whatever, could be passed, 
without a private bargain with him. 
An increase of his salary, or some 
donation, was always made a con- 
dition ; till at last it became the reg- 
ular practice to have orders in his 
favor, on the treasury, presented, 
along with the bills to be signed, so 
that he might actually receive the 
former, before he should sign the 
latter. When the Indians were 
scalping the western people, and 
notice of it arrived, the concurrence 
of the governor, in the means of 
self-defense, could not be got, till it 
was agreed that his estate should be 
exempted from taxation.”+ With 
Franklin, Roger Sherman agreed, 
expressing the opinion now so often 
heard, that no one man ought to 
stop the will of the whole. ‘ No 


* See Madison Papers, II, 754, seq. 

t See Franklin's History of Pennsylva- 
nia, Works, Vol. III, especially p. 371. 
It is obvious that Franklin's objections to 
the veto, are valid only in the case of 
such a miserable system as that of Penn- 
sylvania, under the proprietary govern- 
ment, where, to use fis own expression, 
(u. s. p. 187,) every governor fad two 
masters, one who gave him his commis- 
sion, and another who gave him his pay. 


one man could be found, so far above 
all the rest in wisdom. He ht 
we ought to avail ourselves of his 
wisdom, in revising the laws, byt 
not permit him to overrule the de. 
cided and cool opinions of the legis. 
lature.” Mr. Madison expressed the 
opinion, which finally prevailed, 
that * if a proper proportion of each 
branch should be required to over. 
rule the objections of the executive, 
it would answer the same purpose 
as an absolute negative. It would 
rarely, if ever, happen that the ex. 
ecutive, constituted as ours is pro- 
posed to be, would have firmness 
enough to resist the legislature, up. 
less backed by a certain part of the 
body itself.” And to cite the opin- 
ion of but one member more, Mr, 
Butler, (of South Carolina,) said, 
‘“*he had been in favor of a single 
executive magistrate, but could he 
have entertained an idea that a com- 
plete negative on the laws was tobe 
given him, he would have acted very 
differently. It had been observed 
that in all countries the executive 
power is in a constant course of 
increase.” ‘The convention after- 
wards, with unanimity, decided up- 
on two thirds as the number in each 
house, necessary to overrule the 
dissent of the president. This num 
ber was, however, altered into three 
fourths, but was again and finally 
preferred. The reasons for the 
double change of opinion, may be 
gathered from what Mr. Madison 
said, who himself preferred the 
larger number.*  ‘ When three 
fourths was agreed to, the president 
was to be elected by the legislature, 
and for seven years. He is now to 
be elected by the people, and for 
four years. ‘The object of the re 
visionary power is twofold ; first, to 
defend the executive rights; se 
ondly, to prevent popular or fac- 
tious injustice. It was an impor 
tant principle in this and in the state 
constitutions, to check legislative i+ 


* Madison Papers, III, 1564. 
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‘etice and encroachments. The 
rience of the states had demon- 
strated that their checks are insuffi- 
cient. We must compare the dan- 
rfrom the weakness of two thirds, 
with the danger from the strength 
of three fourths. He thought, on 
the whole, the former was greater.” 
Astatesman might certainly waver 
on so nice a point as that of re- 
quiring one twelfth, more or less, of 
the legislature to carry a measure, 
against the will of the chief magis- 
trate. Two thirds prevailed at this 
time against three fourths, by a 
small majority, and in opposition to 
the vote of the largest states. 

The Federalist* soon afterwards 
gave the reasons for the veto as it 
stands, very briefly and clearly as 
follows. “The primary induce- 
ment to conferring the power in 
question upon the executive, is to 
enable him to defend himself; the 
secondary is to increase the chances 
in favor of the community, against 
the passing of bad laws, through 
haste, inadvertence, or design.” 
This latter reason is a good one, 
and sufficient to vindicate some kind 
of executive negative against disap- 
pointed and angry partisans. But it 
may be doubted whether the fears 
entertained by the convention, that 
the legislative would crush the ex- 
ecutive branch, have not been prov- 
edfalse, by experience. The presi- 
dent’s power has, indirectly at least, 
much advanced in more ways than 
oe. And if the legislature, as 
such, irrespective of the parties of 
the moment, were at war with the 
executive, no doubt the difference 
between a majority and two thirds, 
in carrying measures against the 
president, would be but a feeble 
bulwark for his defense. 

On the whole, we will venture to 
suggest whether the form of the 
velo introduced into the charter of 
Norway, although the framers of 
our constitution seem not to have 


a 
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taken it into consideration, has not 
some advantages over the form 
which we have adopted. If the 
provision were such, that the presi- 
dent’s negative suspended a meas- 
ure until the next congress, that is, 
until the sense of the country, after 
one or two years of postponement, 
should be taken by means of new 
elections ; and if then the majority 
of congress could pass such a meas- 
ure, even without the chief magis- 
trate’s sanction, we think all spe- 
cious objections against the veto- 
power would be removed: the issue 
between the president and the legis- 
lature, would be settled by the coun- 
try; while hasty legislation on the 
part, it may be, of a minority in the 
country, represented accidentally by 
a majority in congress, would be 
prevented. ‘The veto is not to be 
regarded so much a prop of execu- 
tive authority, as it is a protection 
of the country against its legislature 
and against imprudent legislation. 
In Norway, the constitution was 
yet green, when a diflerence of opin- 
10n On a very Important point, arose 
between the storthing and the king, 
which led to the first exercise of the 
suspensive veto. We have already 
said that an order of nobility was a 
feeble and sickly plant on this free 
soil. “The remains of this class,” 
says Mr. Laing, “ were of foreign, 
and almost all of very recent origin, 
and with few exceptions, had no 
property to maintain a dignified sta- 
tion in society. Owing to the law 
of the division of the land among 
the children, large estates entailed 
upon the possessor of the family 
title, could not exist; anda body of 
titled and privileged persons, could 
only subsist as place-men or pen- 
sioners.” It was not strange, then, 
nor in reality an innovation, if the 
storthing wished to remove an un- 
national institution—a withering ex- 
creseence in their system. This 


was first attempted in 1815, and 
again after two vetoes, in 1818 and 


1821, when the abolition of hered- 
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itary nobility became the law of the 
land. But before the final passage 
of the law, every means was used 
to induce the storthing to abandon 
it. ‘The king repaired in person to 
Christiania, the capital, and six thou- 
sand troops were marched near the 
city, as if in preparation for the 
worst of measures.* At this time 
the Russian minister at Stockholm, 
and our own chargé there, appear- 
ed unexpectedly at Christiania, and 
the steps of the government in over- 
awing the storthing, were retraced. 
An impression prevailed, that these 
two envoys had interfered in behalf 
of the constitutional liberties of Nor- 
way, and prevented any desperate 
measures on the part of the king 
and his foolish Swedish counselors. 

There were in 1841, according to 
Mr. Milford, only three barons left 
in Norway, and these so far from 
having respect shown to them for 
their rank, are exposed to ridicule 
from the feebleness and unpopular- 
ity of their order. 

Mr. Baird speaks of another meas- 
ure of great importance, which after 
two vetoes was to be acted upon for 
the third time in 1842. “ There is 
a determination,” says he, * on the 
part of the storthing, or parliament 
or Norway, to give to the people 
more religious liberty. A law has 
been passed twice in that body, we 
are informed, to take away from 
the government the appointment of 
pastors and assistants, and give it to 
the churches, [parishes.] ‘Twice 
has this law been passed, and twice 
has it been vetoed by the king. 
Should it pass at the next meeting 
of the storthing, of which there is 
every prospect, it will become ¢ 
law of the land. ‘This will be a 
great point gained. But this is not 
all. <A bill has been twice passed 
in the storthing—we believe it forms 


- 





* At the time of the union of Sweden 
and Norway, it was stipulated that no 
troops of either country should approach 
within three miles Swedish, of the place 
where the storthing should assemble. 


a supplement of the bill of which 
we have just spoken—which alloys 
the holding of meetings in privaty 
houses, or elsewhere, for religious 
services, without the Permission of 
intervention of any civil authority.” 

The opposition of the storthing tp 
the king’s will is far from being fac. 
tious, and intended as a display of 
their power; although, when they 
have made up their minds for any 
course, they are no more easily de- 
terred than their fathers were from 
pouring upon the coasts of Eng. 
land and France, or ploughing the 
stormy sea toward Iceland. An ip. 
stance of their setness occurred jg 
1837, which is worthy of mention, 
The regular storthing of the prece. 
ding year had been dissolved in the 
midst of unfinished business, and 
the jealousy of members was rous- 
ed lest some violence might be offer. 
ed to the constitution. It became 
necessary to call an extraordinary 
meeting the next year, in order to 
proceed with the interrupted public 
business, and the members returned, 
as might be supposed, somewhat 
irritated against the government, 
The only notice they took of the 
dissolution was, that they resumed 
every branch of business under the 
same committees, exactly where it 
had been broken off the year be 
fore ; and that they unanimously 
impeached the minister of state for 
Norwegian affairs at Stockholm, for 
not protesting against the dissolu 
tion, as had been done by the two 
other councilors, whom the const 
tution requires to be with the king. 
This officer was tried and fined as 
guilty of neglect of duty, rather to 
warn the executive of what might 
be done at another time, than for 
the sake of punishment or resell 
ment.* 

It is a happy circumstance for 
Norway, that the king is such as 
he is. He has risen from the ranks 
of the untitled people, and was a 








* Laing’s Sweden, p. 30Y, seq. 
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eustomed, in Mr. Laing’s homely 


, to draw on his own boots 
and breeches in his youth without 
the help of a servant. He had no 
sher or older title on any ground to 

ty than they to their liberties ; 
ad belonged to no line of kings, 
which having parted in troublous 
times with their prerogatives, would 
always wish and hope to recover 
them. He was not so connected 
wih Sweden, being a foreigner 
elected to that crown, that the Nor- 
wegians would associate his name 
ot history with the country of their 
aversion more than with their own. 
His vast possessions render it un- 
necessary for him to be forever pe- 
titioning the storthing for great sums 
of money on his own account or 
his children’s. His personal char- 
acter is good, and the people are 
sid to love him. Whatever oppo- 
sition he has offered to the measures 
of the legislature is imputed to his 
Swedish advisers, or to unavoidable 
ignorance of the state of the coun- 
ty. He may look on Norway as a 
possible refuge for his family; for 
the time may come, as Mr. Laing 
suggests, when the Swedish nobility, 
who have made and unmade a num- 
ber of kings, may see fit to restore 
the house of Vasa to the throne of 
that kingdom. 

We have room for only a few 
words upon the judicial system of 
Norway. ‘This system does not ap- 
pear to have changed in its leading 
features since the Northmen_ be- 
came known to history. An early 
hw-book, composed in Iceland in 
the tenth century, and not a hun- 
ted years after the colonization of 
that island, testifies to the mature 
sate of law and justice among this 
people at so early a period. Nor- 
way has enjoyed for many centu- 
nes the institution of trial by jury ; 
amd some persons, as Mr. Laing, 
we disposed to refer the origin of 
lines in England to this source. 
There is, however, reason to be- 

that it had a broader founda- 

Vol. I. 43 
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tion in the antefeudal customs of 
all the ‘Teutonic and Scandinavian 
tribes.* The union with Denmark 
produced some improvements, but 
no important changes in the system ; 
and the new constitution thus found 
ancient judicial institutions to which 
the people were used, and which 
favored civil liberty, in full vigor. 
The lowest court is of Danish crea- 
tion, and is called the court of mu- 
tual agreement. In every parish 
an arbitrator, who must not be a 
man of the law, is triennially elect- 
ed, and holds his court, assisted by 
a clerk, once a month. Here every 
lawsuit must begin, and no lawyer 
is allowed to practice. If the arbi- 
trator can bring the parties to an 
agreement, the procetdings are car- 
ried up to the next court to be sanc- 
tioned, revised if necessary, and 
registered. If no agreement is ef- 
fected, either party may appeal ; 
but in case the judge approves the 
arbitrator’s award, the appellant 
must pay the expenses of both par- 
ties in the suit. At this first, or 
arbitrator’s court, the parties must 
have their wits about them, for a 
record or statement of the case is 
there made up, according to their 
opposite accounts, for the higher 
court; and no new matter or evi- 
dence, if Mr. Laing is rightly in- 
formed, can be introduced at any 
future stage of the proceedings. Mr. 
Laing praises this method of keep- 
ing lawyers away from the com- 
mencement of a quarrel, but we 
can not share the admiration which 
he expresses. ‘The result must be 
either that a crafty subtle man, op- 
posed to a simple-hearted one, will, 
by his superior ingenuity, give that 
aspect to the case which it must 
have ever afterwards ; or that law- 
yers, though unable to appear in 
court, will be the privy counselors 
of both parties. Much is said of 
the power of lawyers to cloud the 





* This is shown in Grimm's Deutsche 
Rechtsalterthaemer, p. 785. 
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truth and wrest evidence ; but there 
are no such differences in ability be- 
tween the members of this profes- 
sion as there may be between the 
parties in a litigation. The interven- 
tion then of lawyers puts the parties 
on the whole more nearly ona level, 
and hence is better for the cause of 
justice than if they were their own 
advocates. 

The lowest court of law, prop- 
erly speaking, is the sorenskriver’s, 
or sworn scribe’s court. This offi- 
cer is appointed, but can not be dis- 
placed, by the government; and 
must be an educated lawyer. The 
country is divided into sixty-four 
districts, to each of which such a 
judge is given, and he is required to 
hold his court in every parish of his 
district at least once a quarter. The 
attributes of this judge answer in 
part to those of our justices of the 
peace, in part to those of judges of 
probate and county judges. In cer- 
tain inferior cases he judges alone 
like justices of the peace ; in others, 
he acts in conjunction with a jury 
of eight men, annually appointed 
by the amtmann, or head-ofhicer 
of the province, from the tax-pay- 
ers of the parishes, who must be 
taken in the order in which they 
stand on the lists. ‘This standing 
jury and the sorenskriver, when the 
case has been heard, vote together, 
and a majority of voices determines 
the result. 

The court of appeal from the 
sorenskriver’s, is that of the proy- 
ince, of which there are four for 
the whole kingdom, each presided 
over by three judges and their as- 
sessors. In all criminal trials the 
proceedings of the court below must 
be examined and approved by this 
court before they can be carried 
into effect.* And still above this 


* The highest punishment in Norway 
is imprisonment in chains for life; the 
punishinent of death having been abol- 
ished, while this country was united with 
Denmark, in the Danish dominions about 


half a century ago. 


court is that of hoieste ret, or high. 
est right, composed of seven jud 
and sitting at the capital. This 
court, besides having the final de. 
cision in all cases carried up to it 
appeal, acts in conjunction with the 
upper house of the storthing in aij 
trials upon impeachment. 

A very singular principle of Nor. 
wegian jurisprudence, is that 
which the judges are made 
sible for their decisions, and ar 
even liable to pay damages for giv. 
ing wrong ones. If a case is cap. 
ried up by appeal to a higher court, 
the judge of the lower, together 
with two of the jury, if the court 
was that of the sorenskriver, is obli- 
ged to defend the decision ; and if 
it is reversed, the want of judgment 
on the part of the inferior judge is 
made answerable for the damage 
sustained by the party against whom 
he decided, Nay, if a judge dies 
while such an appeal is pending, his 
heirs may be liable for the injury 
he has done. And if his decisions 
have been reversed three times, 
even on account of his want of 
good judgment, he is displaced, 
This principle, which appears to 
have come down from very old 
times, is by no means a dead one 
in the Norwegian code. Mr. Laing 
highly approves of it, as he does of 
all the institutions of Norway. Butif 
the private person is entitled to com- 
pensation for his trouble and loss of 
time in carrying the case up, those 
who appointed a man with a weak 
judgment to be a judge, ought rather 
to be responsible than such a maa 
himself. In a country like Norway, 
where the relations of society that 
can be involved in dispute are Ust- 
ally simple, such a principle may 
not be very injurious ; but it would 
be highly oppressive in a county 
like ours, where cases often arise of 
so complicated a nature, that the 
strongest minds disagree concerning 
them. ; 

The trial to which this constitt 
tion and the capacity of the Nor 
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ians to govern themselves has 
heen put, has had a very gratify- 
“« result. Though they are re- 
moved from the highways of Euro- 

intelligence ; though numbers 
of them live in lonely valleys, where 

ps the only stranger the year 
rund is some Englishman, who 
comes to fish and be bitten by the 
musquitoes ; yet they appear to be 
far in advance of their neighbors 
inthe art of government, however 
inferior to them in education. In 
1814, when Denmark and Norway 
were disunited, the national debt 
was equitably divided between the 
two countries. Since that time Nor- 
way has been gradually extinguish- 
ing her debt, until in 1837 only 
about three millions of dollars were 
due; while the debt of Denmark has 
swollen to one hundred and twenty- 
sven millions of rix dollars Dan- 
ish. In consequence of this, all di- 
rect taxes on land have been re- 
moved, the indirect being found suf- 
ficient to cover the expenses of gov- 
emment. Education has received 
the attention of the storthing. ‘The 
present system has grown up un- 
der the new constitution, and being 
thorough as well as compulsory, 
promises to extend a sound educa- 
tion through the remotest valleys of 
this interesting country.* ‘“ With 
their minute economy,” says Mr. 
laing, “they have accomplished 
much in twenty-one years, and it is 
not a parsimony equally blind to all 
objects. ‘They have provided libe- 
nily for some things which we 
vould not expect to find proposed 
or favored in a parliament so con- 
stituted ; a steam-vessel for instance 
loply between Drontheim and Ham- 
mersfest, which will be the first ap- 
pearance of steam-power within the 
wetic circle; a grant for enabling 
students and men of science to trav- 
él for improvement in foreign coun- 
ines; a grant for establishing schools 


a described by Mr. Baird, Vol. II, 
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of design for mechanics, and for 
gradually forming a collection of 
works of art connected with that 
object ; grants to the university, its 
library and museum ; a grant for a 
seminary for forming schoolmas- 
ters—these objects liberally provi- 
ded for, considering the means of 
the country, show no unenlightened 
spirit; no inaptitude at least in the 
storthing to adopt the enlightened 
views of its most cultivated mem- 
bers.” The bank of Norway is an- 
other fruit of the storthing’s legisla- 
tion. Its capital was raised by a tax 
on landed property in 1816, and the 
proprietors of estates hold shares 
according to the proportion of their 
contributions. Beside discounting 
mercantile notes, the bank lends on 
land up to two thirds of its value, 
according to a valuation made in 
18i2. ‘The borrower pays four per 
cent. per annum, and five per cent. 
yearly of the principal until the 
debt is extinguished. And to men- 
tion but one measure more, the 
storthing last year, as we are in- 
formed, paved the way for stopping 
distillation through the country, be- 
ing alarmed no doubt by the results 
of the free use of finkel, or potato 
spirits, upon the people. To this 
gratifying measure they were led, in 
all probability, by the light which 
our useful countryman Mr. Baird 
has been the means of diffusing in 
the northern parts of Europe, on 
the subject of intemperance. 

It would be in order now to in- 
quire into the social, moral, and 
religious condition of Norway, and 
into the causes which have made 
them what they are. ‘The state of 
society on the whole would open 
before us in no very unfavorable 
light, even if we should not be dis- 
posed to go all the way with Mr. 
Laing in his unqualified praise of 
this country. Yet we should find 
dark shades in the picture arising 
from the formality and insufficiency 
of the religious establishment, from 


the habits of the people in regard 
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to strong drink and other demorali- 
zing causes. ‘The influence in favor 
of sound morals, would seem to 
arise to a considerable degree from 
the old institutions of the country, 
and from the simplicity of manners 
which small estates, a climate un- 
congenial with self-gratification, and 
general equality of condition, have 
occasioned. But we must dismiss 
these interesting topics for want of 
room, and hasten to a conclusion. 
And we wish to give it as our clo- 
sing remark, that Norway is fortu- 
nate indeed in having its free insti- 
tutions rise naturally out of its his- 
tory—in growing ripe for freedom 
—instead of being lifted high on a 
sudden flood of liberty, for which 
there was no preparation, and of 
which there could be no assured 
continuance. Just as our liberties 
were substantially as old as the 
landing at Plymouth, and the declar- 
ation of independence was the mere 
bursting of the bud into flower at 
the right season; just so, it would 
seem, the Norwegians have been 
trained for freedom, and therefore 


excite a rational hope that they yl 
neither sink below the proper leyel 
of freemen, nor fail of attain) 
those high social and moral ends jg 
which freedom is the door. A mq. 
tion numbering more than forty 
thousand land-owners, when the po 
ulation was not a million, and aceys. 
toming its citizens to interpret the 
laws and consider the relations of 
life in the office of jurymen,—such 
a nation has opened a school where 
men can hardly fail of learning to 
govern themselves. Happy the na. 
tion where the foundations of liberty 
are laid deep in the past; where 
its soil has been gathering forages; 
where men to be free need not for- 
get or be ashamed of their ances. 
tors, and do not grow up witha 
servile look upon their faces, as 
though they remembered having 
been slaves. May Norway be bless 
ed of heaven with the spread of 
spiritual religion, sound learning, 
and pure morals ; and may it bea 
northern light—not flickering and 
uncertain, but fixed and brighten 
ing—in the sky of Europe. 





POSITION AND DUTIES OF THE CIIRISTIAN MINISTRY. 


Ir was the intention of the divine 
founder of our faith, that Christian- 
ity should have a universal adapta- 
tion to the wants and circumstances 
of mankind; and that it should ac- 
tually be diffused throughout all na- 
tions, and be perpetuated to the 
latest periods of the world. 

To give it such an adaptation, He 
embodied in its system of doctrine 
and of duty, those great essential 
truths and principles which apply to 
man as man, whenever and wher- 
ever he is found. Hence, the re- 
verse of Judaism, which was na- 
tional and local, Christianity does 
really commend itself to the moral 
feelings and convictions of univer- 


sal humanity ; and thus, in its own 
nature, tends to the subversion of 
all other schemes, to the overthrow 
of infidelity itself, and to the estab- 
lishment of its own authority in the 
hearts of the whole human race. 
But this moral fitness, and conse 
quent diffusive tendency of the reli 
gion of the gospel, by no meats 
supersedes the necessity of instru 
mental agencies in order to secure 
its general dissemination, and for 
the purpose of pressing home its 
claims, where it has been receiv 
upon the consciences of men. And 
admirable is the wisdom with which 
the author of Christianity has 
perpetual provision for this neces 
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“v in the institution of the church, 
with her ordinances and ministry. 
He has thus, in a moral sense, es- 
tablished a standing army, with am- 
resources and the requisite dis- 
cipline and officers, commissioned 
io overturn the empire of sin and 
eror on the earth, and charged to 
ute the enterprise, until a 
complete victory has been achieved. 
The ministry, under the divinely 
constituted system of human instru- 
mentality, holds, it is obvious, a 
rominent and most important place. 
his a part of the economy so es- 
gntial, that very much in propor- 
tion as it performs its functions 
well or ill, will the working of the 
whole be successful or embarrassed. 
Whatever has a bearing on the right 
discharge of ministerial duty, must 
be regarded as of the first impor- 
tance by all who desire the pros- 
perity of true religion. The more 
fully the sacred office is made to 
answer its design, the more rapid 
may we expect will be the coming 
of the divine kingdom. In sug- 
gesting some thoughts in relation to 
the position and duties of the Chris- 
tian ministry at the present time, 
we shall have special reference to 
ourewn country; in which, in its 
peculiar duties, it is independent of 
the civil power, and must always 
owe its influence to the fidelity with 
which it fulfills its divine commission. 
We shall confine ourselves to what 

is peculiar in the position which 
the Christian ministry occupies at 
the present time. Of those partic- 
ulars in which it holds essentially 
the same attitude from age to age, 
we shall have no occasion to take 
notice. The ministry, while it is a 
permanent and divinely instituted 
onder in the church of God, and in 
this respect can know no change, 
also, as to its position, related to 
the times in which it is called to ex- 
ereise its functions. ‘The circum- 
stances of one age demand in it a 
cast of character and a mode of 
fort materially different from those 
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which are demanded by another; 
since the condition and the move- 
ments of the human mind in one 
generation are often widely differ- 
ent, perhaps the very opposite, from 
what they were in the generation 
which preceded. And no one can go 
forth as a herald of the cross, with 
enlightened views of what he has 
to do, until he has rightly under- 
stood how the general duties of his 
office require to be modified in view 
of the existing aspects and tenden- 
cies of society. 

Let us first look at the present 
position of the ministry as affected 
by the condition of the popular in- 
tellect. ‘That our times are marked 
with strong peculiarities in this re- 
spect, is an obvious fact. We need 
not make the empty boast that ours 
is the golden age, or flatter our- 
selves that wisdom was born with 
us. We claim only what we con- 
cede to every former period, when 
we assert that ours has an intellec- 
tual condition which is distinctively 
its own. Whether, upon the whole, 
we are wiser or less wise than the 
generations which have lived before 
us, it is of no moment to decide. 
Other ages have witnessed the tri- 
umph of human genius, in arts, let- 
ters, and philosophy. The page of 
history exhibits no lack of illustri- 
ous names. ‘The libraries in which 
the treasures of wisdom which en- 
riched other periods of the world 
are garnered up, afford abundant 
and convincing proof that thinking 
men have lived before us. Yet that 
there is at the present day a uni- 
versality of education, a general 
diffusion of the means of intellec- 
tual gratification and improvement, 
and an activity of the common 
mind, such as the world has never 
seen before, is universally conceded. 
It is not now the few who are well 
informed and the many who are 
ignorant, but exactly the reverse. 
It is not certain selected parts of 
knowledge merely, which are now 
deemed of interest to the people. 
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Almost all really important branch- 
es, on the contrary, are made ex- 
tensively accessible to every class. 
Intelligence is continually poured 
from the fountain-heads into a thou- 
sand channels, which wind their way 
throughout society, affording liberal 
supplies even to the most remote. 
And the professionally learned owe 
their superiority to others, not to 
any secrets which are kept within 
their order; not to any stores which 
are accessible only to them; but 
simply to their more thorough and 
vigorous self-discipline, more pa- 
tient study, and more extensive and 
diligent research. 

From this state of things two con- 
sequences result, which intimately 
concern the Christian minister as 
officially a public teacher. The 
first is, that the popular taste is ren- 
dered in a high degree fastidious. 
The task of presenting truth in such 
a manner as to command attention 
and awaken interest, becomes ex- 
tremely difficult. ‘The hungry man 
will regale himself on plain sub- 
stantial food; but he who has a 
rich variety of delicacies at his com- 
mand, and who has also fixed the 
habit of luxurious living, must tempt 
his appetite with savory dishes. 
Even so the hungry mind will feast 
on solid truth, and with the keener 
sense because of its simplicity. But 
the mind that has before it a thou- 
sand intellectual dainties, and that 
has lost its healthfulness of tone by 
constant and infinitely varied grati- 
fications, retains no relish for sim- 
pler and more wholesome banquets, 
and can enjoy only what is highly 
spiced with wit, anecdote, or fancy. 
Human invention, it would seem, 
has done its utmost, not only to sup- 
ply the means of intellectual grati- 
fication, but also to adapt them to the 
wants, and even to the caprices of 
all classes. It has wrought history 
into gorgeous fictions, and thrown 
the attractive drapery of fiction 
around history. It has imparted the 
life and grace of poetry to the com- 


mon and prosaic, and heightened 
the effect of the poetical by the 
richest grouping and coloring of the 
imagination. It has gathered ma. 
terials from nature and from ar: 
from science and from philosophy ; 
from the deep inworkings of the hy. 
man soul, and from the high endeay. 
ors and noble deeds of goodness; 
and even from the waywardness of 
evil passion, and the desperate mig. 
doings of villainy itself. And henee 
there are few whose minds are pot 
continually supplied with something 
which can stimulate the mental ap. 
petite however languid, and please 
the taste however capricious or pes 
culiar. Of course it is but natural, 
that those who are thus pampered 
should be destitute of relish for plain 
and sober themes, where passion. 
ate expressions and startling paradox 
would be wholly out of place. 
The other of the two consequen- 
ces mentioned as resulting from the 
present intellectual state of the pop- 
ular mind, is a conceited, self-sufli- 
cient spirit. If in all past time the 
diffusion of the means of knowledge 
had been general, it might not now 
have been attended with this inci- 
dental evil. But it is something 
new, and the fact that the great 
mass of society find themselves in 
possession of advantages which have 
not hitherto been generally enjoyed; 
that they know something on vati- 
ous subjects which in other days 
were confined exclusively to the 
learned ; and that the way is open 
for them to make still more exten 
sive acquisitions if they will, begets 
feelings of superiority and self-es- 
teem; for men are generally far 
more ready to value themselves on 
what they know than to be humbled 
at the thought of their remaining 
ignorance. It is not in this class ot 
in that, particularly, that a vain and 
self-exalting temper betrays itself 
There is something sophomorical it 
the general spirit of society. 
are pleased with their own m 
gence and sagacity, and in no way 
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distinguished for the old fashioned 
virtue of meekness and docility of 
mind. Some are so jealous of their 
mental independence, that in their 
desire to evince it, they often show 
that they want the virtue altogether. 
Some are so much afraid of pinning 
their faith upon authority, and ta- 
king opinions upon trust, that they 
dare not rely on the word of God 
himself, nor yield belief to evidence 
which is perfectly conclusive. ‘The 
imaginations of some are haunted 
with the fear of priestly domination, 
and they persuade themselves that 
ministers consent to stand in the 
of the servant of servants, to 
be hard worked and poorly paid, to 
be brought to an early grave by in- 
cessant anxieties and cares, and to 
leave their families without provision 
to the charities of the world, and 
look for reward only in heaven, just 
for the pleasure of managing the 
le, and seeing them priestrid- 
den. While some who think better 
of the hearts of the clergy than of 
their heads, are sure that they would 
bea very useful sort of persons, if 
they would only listen to the good 
advice which they, in their wisdom, 
kindly offer to impart. 
ltis true that, notwithstanding the 
prevalence of this over nice and 
self-sufficient temper, there are ex- 
amples, and many such, of sound 
and healthful intellect, and of can- 
dor and humility, those attributes of 
ral greatness. But the Christian 
minister must count on finding the 
general state of the popular mind, 
sich as has been described. And 
how shall he operate on such mate- 
tals? How can he so adapt him- 
self to those for whom he is sent to 
labor, as to make his influence reach 
them? The task is difficult; yet 
he can accomplish it, his care 
md toil are lost. If he can not 
guna hearing, inspire confidence, 
ad command respect for himself 
amd for his message, it is nothing 
that his doctrines are important, his 
motives pure, and his labors diii- 


gent. ‘The ends of his ministry are 
not attained. It is vain to complain 
of the existing state of things. It is 
worse than vain to disregard it, and 
to proceed as though it were the re- 
verse of what itis. It will not do 
to say, as some lazy preachers have 
done, that hearers ought not to heed 
so much the style of the discourse, 
and the manner of the speaker. 
The simple fact is, that if the ex- 
periment were made, of preaching 
the noble sermons of President Ed- 
wards, of Howe, or even of Bar- 
row himself, to the best New Eng- 
land congregation, such is the pop- 
ular taste, that the house would 
probably soon exhibit an array of 
empty pews. Nor will a discourse 
of Massillon or Saurin, or the most 
finished and tasteful modern ser- 
mon that can be found, fare greatly 
better, if delivered in tame, monot- 
onous, and unimpassioned tones. 
However it may have been in other 
days, there must at present, be some- 
thing besides good matter, and even 
well constructed sermons, to render 
preaching really efficient. 

Shall then the preacher aim to 
suit the whims of a capricious taste ? 
Shall he trim, to please the captious, 
and take lessons of the self-compla- 
cent? Shall he labor to transform 
the simple dignity of truth into the 
dazzling brilliancy of Bulwer, the 
quaint and startling aflectations of 
Carlyle, or the gorgeousness of Cha- 
teaubriand and Lamartine? Shall 
he give eclat to his address, by em- 
ploying the flourish and trick of the 
declaimer? ‘These things he can 
not attempt to do, unless false to his 
high commission; and the attempt 
were certainly a failure. There is 
a better method of accomplishing 
what he desires. It is possible, not- 
withstanding the peculiar state of 
the general mind, to preach the gos- 
pel with success. But he who 


would be a successful preacher, must 
bring into the pulpit vigorous and 
well trained faculties. He must 
have a versatility which can adapt 
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itself to all emergencies. He must 
have the resources which belong on- 
ly to the diligent, habitual, and thor- 
ough scholar. He must have a 
comprehensive grasp and mastery 
of truth, and powers of argument 
and illustration, which wiil enable 
him to exhibit even what is difficult, 
in full and bold relief. He must 
have a facility of language, which 
gives appropriateness and ease to 
all he says. He must have an in- 
ward fire, which is the glow of a 
really impassioned soul; and such 
capacity of voice and of expression, 
as shall enable him to do justice to 
his own thoughts and feelings. In 
short, he must make it felt, that he 
performs the duties of his office with 
the ability of a master. This will 
place him, in a certain sense, above 
the reach of criticism. Intelligence 
will regard him with respect; con- 
ceit before him will keep silence. 

And that he may bring such qual- 
ifications to his work, the preacher 
will find it absolutely necessary to 
subject himself to a vigorous and 
habitual self-discipline. | Without 
this, he can not be more than par- 
tially successful ; he may altogether 
fail. If he concludes that, having 
passed through the requisite prepar- 
atory studies, and been admitted to 
the ministerial office, he has no 
more to do but exercise his gift, 
whatever it may be, he mistakes his 
course entirely. If he would meet 
the demands which will be made 
upon him, he must be found each 
week making some specific effort to 
be more thoroughly furnished and 
endowed. He must regard every 
public service, as special occasions 
are wont to be regarded, as demand- 
ing his very best endeavors. ‘The 
days are past, in which one might 
devote the week to farming, and 
preach Matthew Henry or Thomas 
Scott upon the Sabbath, He who 
attempts to do it, or something like 
it now, may be expected soon to 
want a parish, and to have a long 
pursuit. 


But we must pass to another 
point. Society has a temperamen: 
as well as an intellect. Let us look 
then, in the next place, at the Posie 
tion of the Christian ministry as af. 
fected by the present state of the 
social temperament. 

By the temperament of society, 
we mean its susceptibility to excite. 
ment; and we need not offer 
that this susceptibility is now jp. 
tense beyond a precedent. There 
may have been times, in the 
history of the world, when the mass 
of society felt as keenly and as 
readily, on some two or three great 
subjects ; but there certainly have 
been none, when on every subject 
they were so exquisitely sensitive, 
The controversies and agitations of 
past ages, have been chiefly con 
fined to the higher classes. When 
the lower have been moved at all, 
it has been passively, by the will of 
those above them. Kings and cab 
inets have settled national polities, 
Doctors have disagreed about points 
of philosophy, of ethics, or of sci- 
ence. And councils and conclaves 
have settled ecclesiastical disputes, 
and cut the Gordian knots of vexed 
polemics. But now, the slightest 
agitation in relation to any of these 
matters, reaches with its vibrations 
the remotest ramifications of the so- 
cial system. ‘The irritability is in 
every part extreme. The public 
heart palpitates and flutters, and its 
pulsations are intermittent and irreg- 
ular. In short, society is absolute- 
ly nervous. It is in the conditionof 
aman who starts at the opening of 
a door, or the shaking of a window. 
A simpleton, if he pleases, by some 
odd and unlooked for movement, 
may throw it into hysterics or cot 
vulsions. Or to change the style of 
illustration, its aspect is like the 
ever-changing surface of the ocean 
in a gusty day; here a spot’ 
smooth, and there the fitful flaw 
stirs the dark ripple in its path; 
and there the riotous whirlwind rolls 
up the white foam and spray. 
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Nor are there wanting influences, 
jp work incessantly upon all the 
gnsibilities of the public mind. 
The freedom and activity of thought 
which generally prevail, are from 
jime to time bringing almost all the 
great principles of truth into discus- 
son. Old opinions, and venerated 
customs, are earnestly assailed, and 
ss earnestly defended. Novelties 
in fancy or in fact, are broached in 
infinite series. Abuses are exposed, 
where they exist; and not unfre- 
quently, perhaps, where they do 
pot; and innumerable certain rem- 
edies are shown, all of which, how- 
ever, in most instances, fail in the 

riment. Little men are striv- 
ing to be great men, and great men 
smving to be greater; the strife, 
of course, producing crimination 
and recrimination, and the stirring 
w of passion, in the collision of 
sympathizing partisans. ‘The press, 
to often perverting its freedom in- 
to licentiousness, is assaiiing pri- 
vate character, appealing to popu- 
lar prejudice, making the worse ap- 
pear the better reason, and scatter- 
ing firebrands, arrows, and death, 
tbroad on every side. And thus 
there is always something to pre- 
vent the general agitation from sub- 
siding into repose. 

Of course the Christian minister 
must take his stand in the midst of 
hhiscommotion. He is himself to 
act upon the sensibilities of the pub- 
le mind, and their condition must 
materially affect him. The neces- 
airy prominence of his station, at 
mee enables him to see what is 
going on around him, and exposes 
him to feel even more than others, 
the violence of each blast of popu- 

r excitement. All who have 
pnts to carry, seek to enlist him 
mtheir side. One presses him in 
this directon, and another urges him 
wards that. ‘This man is ready 


denounce him, if he adopt this 
‘eatiment or measure, and that if 
he shall choose the opposite. He is 


to radical for some, and too con- 
Vol. I. 44 
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servative for others; and perhaps is 
guilty of the unpardonable sin of 
having some opinions of his own. 
All popular agitators, indeed, with 
their disciples, are earnest cham- 
pions of the liberty of thought and 
speech; but by this, each means 
the liberty to think and speak as 
he does; and if any chance to un- 
derstand the matter differently, they 
are soon made sensible of their mis- 
take. Of course it often happens 
that the Christian minister is made 
an offender, for a word. Much is 
imagined, where nothing at all was 
meant. When he discourses in sin- 
gleness of mind on one subject, he 
is fancied to be obliquely hinting at 
another. When he offers to some 
one a bunch of flowers, politely in- 
tending the regaling of his senses, 
he finds that the morbid sensitive- 
ness of the receiver, has converted 
them into nettles, wherewith he has 
been stung. And so he is made to 
feel the necessity of being wise as 
a serpent, though with the best dis- 
position, he finds it impossible to be 
harmless as a dove. 

What then is the duty of the min- 
istry, in relation to this peculiar 
state of the public temperament ? 
We can not, of course, prescribe 
particular rules, which will distinet- 
ly define his duty on all occasions. 
But certain attainments may be spe- 
cified, which are essential to a proper 
acquittal of himself; and which 
if he should possess, he can not 
greatly err. ‘These are, in brief, a 
truly Christian spirit, the guidance 
of the Holy Spirit, and a manly in- 
dependence. 

The Christian minister is a man, 
and to him as well as others, per- 
tain human imperfections and in- 
firmities. He will, therefore, often 
keenly feel the irritating influences, 
in the midst of which he moves. 
He will sometimes find it difficult 
not to be chafed and fretted, by what 
he sees of the mischiefs of popular 
excitement, and the asperities of 
party feeling. When he finds him- 
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self assailed by the advocates of 
this measure or of that; when he is 
charged with culpable indifference, 
because he is not fired with furious 
zeal; when his best motives are 
misjudged, and his best deeds mis- 
represented ; and, finally, when he 
is compelled to see those for whose 
welfare he is anxious, driven on by 
impulse, from one absurdity to an- 
other, with the conviction that no 
influence of his, nothing but a bit- 
ter personal experience, can bring 
them to their senses; then must he 
possess, in large measure, the meek, 
patient, forbearing, gentle spirit of 
his Master, or he will become quer- 
ulous in temper, hasty in his words, 
and rash in his course of action. 
But if he has the spirit of Christ— 
the pure, peaceful, heavenly spirit, 
which gives such divinity to the ser- 
mon on the mount, he may be un- 
moved through all; as the planet 
shines with untroubled aspect in the 
deep blue of the heavens, however 
fiercely the tempests howl and rage, 
because it is far above their reach. 

Nor will any human wisdom be 
found sufficient, in the perpetual 
changes of popular feeling, and the 
ebb and flow of popular excitement, 
to determine, in all cases, ‘what is 
the path of duty. The most pru- 
dent and conscientious minister, may 
often find himself at fault. He may 
find himself unexpectedly thrown 
into new and strange positions ; 
where, after looking carefully around 
him, he fears to move, lest by a 
mistaken step, he should do an in- 
jury to the cause, which he has it in 
his heart to serve. He that would 
go safely, then, must draw continu- 
ally from the eternal fountain; must 
seek and find that indwelling and 
illumination of the Spirit of God, 
which can guide the soul into per- 
fect truth. -And that he may find, 
as well as seek, he must ask in hon- 
esty and singleness of mind. He 
must divest himself, as far as possi- 
ble, of every bias from prejudice or 
self-will. He must ask with a hum- 
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ble, open, waiting soul, ready to be 
led in this direction or in that; and 
not form his purpose first, and then 
ask counsel from above. If he thus 
applies to the source of light, he 
will have a light to guide him; and 
it will not be the flitting meteor 
blaze of unintelligent impulse, or of 
casual suggestion, by which fanatics 
are misled ; but a serene and steady 
radiance, let in upon the mind from 
heaven, which illumines the under. 
standing and the conscience, and by 
which the course of duty is clearly 
and intelligently discerned. 

And not less obvious is the neces. 
sity that the Christian minister, in 
the midst of so many conflicting ele- 
ments, should have that manly self. 
reliance, which, while it is perfect. 
ly compatible with true humility, 
produces energy of purpose, and 
promptness of decision. An age of 
special instability and agitation, de- 
mands that its posts of influence be 
filled by men of special firmness, 
It calls for ministers who will not 
be frightened when the winds of 
contention roar, and the waves of 
tumult are heaved up; who will 
have the courage calmly to follow 
their convictions, at all hazards, and 
to smile at clamor and reproach, in 
the faithful performance of their 
duty. One such man—one who 
can stand and bear in silence, or if 
he deem that course expedient, is 
able to 


* Ride on the whirlwind, and direct the storm, 


is worth a host of timid, weak, and 
ever-hesitating spirits, whose posi 
tion can never be defined, for the 
simple reason that they never stand 
still long enough to make it possi- 
ble! He will make his influence 
felt, and it will be conservative in 
the highest and best sense. He 
will be, in no unimpertant measure, 
a regulator, a moral balance-wheel, 
to the disordered and unsteady move- 
ments of society. While he who 


attempts to meet the views and wish- 
es of all sorts of people, instead of 
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ing before him duty as his first 
t object, may bestow great pains, 

to little or no purpose. He will 
certainly learn the truth of the an- 
cient stanza, which, whether a gem 
of Sternhold, or some kindred wor- 
thy, deserves to be remembered : 
«Whoso would all men please, 

And not himself offend : 
Must enter on his work straightway, 

But heaven knows when he'll end!” 

We have thus far spoken with 
reference to the condition and spirit 
of the general mind. Let us now 
turn to the present state of educa- 
ted mind, with special regard to the- 
ological education and opinion. Let 
us see how the peculiarities which 
mark our day, in this respect, affect 
the position and duties of the min- 
istry. 
There has been for the last half 
century, among minds of the high- 
est order, a constant and unwonted 
striving to press beyond the conven- 
tional boundaries of human know!l- 
edge. A variety of causes have led 
to this result. One of the first great 
benefits of the revival of learning, 
was the subversion of the ancient 
systems of philosophy. ‘The learn- 
ed thus set free from leading-strings, 


were inspired with a new spirit of 


research. Bacon and others gave a 
right direction to this spirit, and the 
most astonishing discoveries follow- 
ed in nearly all the great depart- 
ments of natural science. ‘The mas- 
ter minds of the seventeenth centu- 
ry, as if put in possession of a 
magic key, laid open mysteries, 
which few, if any, had ever dream- 
ed it possible to penetrate. Suc- 
cess gave impulse to inquiry. The 
disclosure of so many new and in- 
teresting truths, imparted fresh ac- 
tivity to mind. ‘The learned press- 
ed their way into the field of meta- 
physics, eager to accomplish there 
what had been achieved by the stu- 
dents of external nature. The two 


Opposing systems of Locke and 
Leibnitz, the one denying, and the 
other affirming the doctrine of in- 
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nate ideas, were discussed, and va- 
riously modified, and divided be- 
tween them the assent of most phi- 
losophical inquirers. In the latter 
part of the eighteenth century, came 
Kant, with the transcendental doc- 
trines, and was followed in Germa- 
ny by Fichte, Schelling, Hegel, and 
others, who sought to improve the 
system of Kant, or to construct 
others in a similar spirit. And since 
the commencement of the present 
century, there has been a constant 
conflict of opposing systems. Spec- 
ulative philosophy has engaged the 
most powerful minds, and called 
forth the most earnest controversy. 
Analysis has been pushed to the 
very utmost, and conjecture has em- 
ploved its highest ingenuity. 

Until a recent date, Germany has 
been the chicf battle-field. The 
doctrines of Locke, as modified by 
his Scotch disciples, have had the 
ascendency in England and among 
ourselves ; although in both coun- 
tries, there has been no want of 
original inquiry in ethical and men- 
tal science. But the labors of Ger- 
man scholars in various other de- 
partments, and especially in those 
connected with theology, have been 
too valuable to remain unknown or 
unappropriated by the learned in 
other lands. And since, in our own 
country, theological education has 
attained to a good measure of com- 
pleteness, by means of well organ- 
ized theological institutions, the flood- 
gates of German thought have been 
opened upon us, and we are fast be- 
coming familiar not only with their 
elaborate criticism and exegesis, but 
also with the refined and subtle 
spirit of their general literature, with 
their plausible but soulless rational- 
ism, and with the immeasurable 
depths of their transcendental, mys- 
tical, and pantheistic speculations. 

From this and some concurring 
causes, there has been, of late, a 
very general breaking up of estab- 
lished modes of thought, and a ques- 
tioning of commonly received opin- 
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ions on the philosophy of mind, of 
morals, and of Christian doctrine. 
In many respects, this process, 
doubtless, has been salutary. It has 
helped to place the defense of im- 
portant principles and truths on surer 
grounds, and to cause them to be 
more accurately stated, and cau- 
tiously applied. And without doubt, 
it has done something to urge on 
scholars to greater earnestness of 
study. Butsome ill-balanced minds, 
bewildered amidst the deep and aw- 
ful shadows of the transcendental 
labyrinth, have been led off into the 
most absurd and foolish vagaries. 
They have become wiser than the 
writers of the holy Scriptures. As 
Prometheus stole fire from the sun 
of nature, they fancy themselves to 
have lit their torches at the very 
sun of truth; and in their superflui- 
ty of wisdom, they have put the 
Deity out of his own universe, and 
attempted an apotheosis of them- 
selves. Infidelity, in their hands, 
has all the sacrilegious daring, with- 
out the coarseness and vulgarity 
with which it appears in the wri- 
tings of the school of Paine. It 
speaks with eloquence and taste. 
It hypocritically assumes the Chris- 
tian name, and even arrogates to 
itself the authority of the Christian 
pulpit. It affects an obscure and 
ambiguous diction, by means of 
which it employs the words of truth 
to convey the most dangerous false- 
hoods. It interests the imagination 
by its air of mystery, and by a kind 
of Gothic impressiveness of style. 
It is, in short, Satan transformed, as 
far as possible, into an angel of 
light. 

Now it is plain that this unset- 
tled, scrutinizing, and speculative 
disposition, and this new phasis of 
infidelity among the minds of the 
higher order, may exert an influ- 
ence most disastrous to the moral 
and religious interests of society. 
The Christian ministry, therefore, 
which is set to guard these interests 
with sleepless vigilance, have ur- 


gent duties in relation to the matter, 
They may not look on quietly, and 
see errors most deadly in their char. 
acter, sent forth from the high 
places of instruction, to exert their 
mischievous influence in the sub. 
version of the faith of common 
minds. They must meet this, as 
they have met other forms of infi. 
delity, and of false and dangerous 
doctrine. It must be shown to all 
who are coneerned to know, that in- 
fidelity arraying itself in gorgeous 
robes, and pretending to a vast su- 
periority in respect to elevation of 
views and inward illumination, and 
affecting entire contempt of such as 
are willing to be taught of God, is 
the same shallow, arrogant, sophis- 
tical, and disingenuous enemy of 
truth and goodness, that it has been, 
in its old and familiar forms. Some 
have supposed that it might be ex- 
pedient to arrest the incoming tide 
of German literature ; or at least to 
exorcise the evil spirit with which 
no small portion of it is possessed, 
from any place it may have obtain- 
ed in our theological institutions, 
But to arrest it, is beyond our pow- 
er, were this desirable. ‘The times 
are gone, in which thought might be 
restricted by set bounds. And as 
to a lustration of our schools, were 
it a practicable measure, it could 
hardly be deemed a safe or wise 
one. If the Christian ministry, asa 
body, are to meet the exigency of 
their position; if they are to stand 
firm amidst the incessant conflict of 
opinion, and to be qualified to grap- 
ple with the new and peculiar forms 
of error which appear, they have 
need to examine thoroughly not 
merely the foundations of the truth, 
but also the false philosophy, the 
unsound criticism, and the disingen- 
uous reasonings, by which the truth 
has been perverted. ‘They are un- 
der the same necessity of knowing 
what Gesenius, Ernesti, Michaelis, 
or Eichorn teach, which is subver- 
sive of sound doctrine, as they have 
been before, of understanding the 
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views of Hume, Bolingbroke, or 
Paine. And the student of theolo- 
gy, who, under the guidance of 
sound and pious teachers, and with 
a knowledge beforehand of the 
points on which his authors are 
heretical, can not endure the trial 
to which his faith is subjected, in 
the study of the works of German 
scholars, can be but poorly fitted for 
the many greater trials by which 
his constancy is certain to be tested. 
Wisdom requires, that since we 
have it in our power, we should 
furnish ourselves with armor from 
the arsenal of the enemy ; and if in 
our search, we find that he has 
poisoned arrows in his quiver, we 
shall be able to lift up the voice of 
warning for the benefit of those who 
are in danger. 

And while they thus equip them- 
selves for the work of exposing false 
opinions, the ministry have need to 
be more skillful and diligent than 
ever, in the communication of reli- 
gious truth. ‘Truth is the antidote 
of error, and rarely fails to be ef- 
fectual, when faithfully administer- 
ed. ‘The times demand the most 
thorough and harmonious enforce- 
ment of the great doctrines of the 
gospel. We can not think with 
some, that since the recent improve- 
ments in theological education, there 
is a great deficiency of judicious 
doctrinal instruction in the pulpits of 
our country, especially of New Eng- 
land. We have carefully examined 
the history of what are by some re- 

rded as the palmier days of New 
ungland’s orthodoxy ; and we are 
confident that there are now to be 
found in her evangelical pulpits, a 
greater number of sound, discrim- 
inating, faithful preachers, in pro- 
portion to the whole, than could 
ever have been reckoned at any 
former period. We can not but 


think, therefore, that they who are 
continually asking ‘* wherefore the 
former days were better than these, 
inquire not wisely concerning this.” 
Their language of complaint has a 
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tendency to impair the confidence 
of the churches in those who are set 
over them, and greatly to weaken 
the hands of the strong men who 
are standing for the truth. But 
while we think it a duty to say this, 
we also say, our aim must rise still 
higher; that there is need of a yet 
more thorough, more instructive, and 
more efficient exhibition of gospel 
doctrine from the pulpit. ‘The cler- 
gy, and especially the younger cler- 
gy, are called upon to possess them- 
selves more fully of first principles ; 
and so skillfully to illustrate and ap- 
ply them, that their hearers may be 
firmly rooted and grounded in the 
faith, Then the ministry will be 
able to preserve those who are com- 
mitted to their trust, even from the 
most fascinating and imposing forms 
of error; so far, at least, as this re- 
sult can be secured by human care 
and agency. 

There is one more view remain- 
ing, in which the position and duties 
of the ministry deserve to be con- 
sidered. ‘Those who are called to 
fill the sacred office at the present 
time, have some peculiar responsi- 
bilities imposed upon them, by the 
moral circumstances of the church. 
We will not here speak of these cir- 
cumstances in detail. It will be 
sufficient to observe in general, that 
in some of her sections, the church 
is afflicted with unhappy controver- 
sies and divisions, at the same time 
that she has work of great moment 
on her hands. We do not refer to 
the differences which exist, and al- 
ways have existed, between the 
evangelical and nonevangelical por- 
tions of the nominal church; but to 
those which generate strife and alien- 
ation between such as recognize 
each other as true disciples of the 
true Redeemer. Questions more or 
less important, are in warm debate. 
Party spirit is enkindled, and party 
weapons not always the most hon- 
orable, are employed. Good men, 
in their opposition to what they sin- 
cerely deem each other’s errors, 
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give too convincing proof that they 
at least have not attained perfection. 
And many such like things appear, 
which dim the glory of the church, 
and impair her moral vigor. Yet, 
notwithstanding this, with some right 
views of her high calling, she is 
actually engaged" against the power 
of a nominal and corrupt Christian- 
ity, and of all the forms of pagan 
superstition, in a mighty struggle for 
the universal triumph of the cross. 
On either side, there is a rallying of 
forces for the strife. One can not 
reflect on what he sees and hears, 
without thinking of the gathering of 
the nations to the battle of the great 
day of God Almighty, the event of 
which will be the millennial tri- 
umph of the saints. Popery, re- 
covering in a measure her weaken- 
ed energies, has gained some new 
advantages, and seems likely to 
gain yet others fora time. She is 
employing all her arts, taking ad- 
vantage of every opportunity, and 
itis probable that her recovery to 
pure Christianity, will be a work of 
greater difficulty, than the conver- 
sion of the heathen world itself. 

The ministers of Christ, are the 
divinely constituted leaders of the 
church. Her circumstances, there- 
fore, being such, they plainly have 
two great duties to perform. It is 
incumbent on them, first, by the 
exercise of a truly liberal and cath- 
olic spirit; of a magnanimous for- 
bearance ; in a word, of the divine 
temper of the gospel, to soften as- 
perities, and give at least a spiritual 
unity to the Christian host. And 
then, with the prudence, skill, and 
courage, which are demanded by 
the greatness and difficulty of the 
conflict, to bring all its forces into 
action, and to keep them manfully 
engaged. 

‘To meet these obligations, is not 
an easy task. It can only be ac- 
complished by a deep bathing of 
the soul in heaven’s own element of 
love, and by the all-inspiring power 
of living faith. ‘The Christian min- 
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ister who means to approve him. 
self to God, will keep himself aloof, 
as far as practicable, from needless 
and unholy strife. While he stands 
firmly for essential truth, he will 
kindly accord to others the freedom 
of thought, which he feels it his own 
right to exercise. He will be urged 
to support this leader, or to lend his 
influence to that. But he will choose 
rather to call no man master. He 
will ask for truth, upon his knees, 
and listen to the voice of God’s own 
oracle, that never can mislead, 
And in the seasons of his calm and 
holy musings, when his heart yearns 
in silence after truth, because he 
loves her for herself, she will come 
on her angel pinions, and withdraw. 
ing the veil with which she conceals 
her face from the vulgar gaze, will 
permit him to feast his soul with the 
contemplation of her celestial beau- 
ty. Othen he will be as thougha 
breath of heaven had been breathed 
upon his soul. He will loathe the 
clamor of contentious words, and 
the din of discord, begotten by self- 
ishness, or pride, or vain ambition. 
And though it cost him incessant 
watchfulness and care, he will pre- 
serve his equanimity, and shed 
around him the sweet influences of 
peace. 

In the discharge of official duties, 
as one divinely commissioned to go 
before the church in her spiritual 
conflicts, the faithful minister will 
find it needful to devote his highest 
powers and richest acquisitions, and 
to stir up in his bosom a zeal that 
can not tire. As he looks abroad 
upon a dying world, he will feel 
that no enterprises are so nobie as 
those that look to its redemption 
from its bondage. He will be wil- 
ling to stand in any place, to suffer 
any hardship, to perform the hum- 
blest labor, if this great work may 
thus be carried forward. His own 
private wishes or concerns, will 
seem of small account, in compari- 
son with the great and glorious in- 
terests of God’s kingdom among 
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men. If the strong holds of Satan 
are to be carried by assault, he will 
be anxious to be found foremost in 
the breach ; if to be reduced by the 
tediousness of siege, to be the last 
who will be ready to despond. 
Such are the ministers imperatively 
demanded by the present attitude of 
the Christian church, in relation to 
the world; men who are guileless, 
pure, and lamb-like in their spirit, 
but who in action, are lion-hearted 
and invincible. 

To those who are already in the 
ministerial office, and to those who 
expect ere long to enter it, the 
views which we have taken of some 
of the more prominent circumstan- 
ces which, at the present moment, 
are materially affecting the position 
and duties of the ministry, are views 
of serious interest. If they are just, 
they claim something more than a 
passing notice. They are unwor- 
thy of the sacred office, who, while 
they bear, or expect to bear, its 
high responsibilities, are not anx- 
ious to obtain definite and compre- 
hensive views both of its genera! 
aad ordinary, and of its specific and 
extraordinary duties. They are 
guilty of presumption, who offer 
themselves as leaders of the sacra- 
mental host, in the conflict between 
truth and error, holiness and sin, 
without a thorough knowledge of the 
battle-ground ; of the strength, posi- 
tion, and probable movements of the 
enemy ; and of the proper methods 
of directing the weapons of attack, 
or of maintaining the position of de- 
fense. Yes! the Christian minister 
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who would labor in the blessed office 
to which God hath called him, with 
eminent success, must at once study 
well his relative responsibilities, and 
live for the one great purpose, of 
meeting them in a becoming man- 
ner. He must learn wisely to adapt 
himself in his course of official labor, 
to the existing condition of the 
world and of the church; and bring 
to his work superior moral, intel- 
lectual, and prudeniial qualifications, 
The work is great ; and human pow- 
er and wisdom, alas! how insuffi- 
cient! Yet there is no occasion to 
despair. ‘The Lord himself is with 
his servanis. Let them but be faith- 
ful to themselves, and to their trust, 
and he will guide them where they 
doubt; he will sustain them when 
their hearts are fainting; he will 
refresh them in their severest labors, 
with his presence and his smiles. 

If any are ready to deem the 
toil required too great, let such re- 
member that the day of rest is near. 
In a few days, even such as are 
yet in the freshness of their youth, 
will have put off the robes of mor- 
tal toil, and have gone to their re- 
pose. ‘The labors, cares, and strifes 
of earth, will have been exchanged 
for the sweet serenity of heaven, 
and the eternal fellowship of the re- 
deemed. Sacrifices and exertions 
will be richly overpaid, and never 
more remembered. ‘They will then 


forever rejoice that God conferred 
on them the honor of this ministry, 
and regret only that they were not 
more intensely devoted to the work 
of turning many to righteousness. 
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Ir would seem to be admitted as 
an established axiom in the philos- 
ophy of history, that the character 
of a people in its early life, involves 
the condition of its ultimate destiny. 
Hence the great importance attach- 
ed to faithful portraitures of the 
founders of states, and the necessity 
of a right record of the principles 
which formed the basis of their sys- 
tems of civil polity and religious 
faith. A key is thus furnished by 
which to account, in a great meas- 
ure, for the developments of every 
subsequent age. Having the eye 
fixed upon the events of the past 
in their succession, and being ac- 
quainted with the influences which 
gave them their origin and distinc- 
tive form, we generally find our 
present experience according with 
our natural anticipations, while we 
are ehabled to read the future with 
almost prophetic certainty. 

** Armed with the twofold knowl- 
edge of nistory and the HUMAN 
miND,” says Mr. Coleridge, “a man 
will scarcely err in his judgment con- 
cerning the sum total of any future 
national event.” 

Our history is illustrated by the 
most undoubted records, and rich 
with the adventures and sacrifices 
of the best of men in their efforts 
to found a new empire. They suc- 
ceeded in their enterprise, and died 
with the full assurance of a remem- 
brance in the hearts of a grateful 
posterity “‘ till the world’s end.” 

Our annals hitherto have afforded 
nothing more worthy of national 
pride, than the events which trans- 
pired at this early period. The 
leading principles of all the peculiar 
forms of American society, were at 
that time established by the fathers 
of New England. They originated 
the American idea of a civil consti- 
tution, providing at once liberty and 
security to all on condition of obe- 


dience to laws enacted by the popu- 
lar will. ‘Their popular system of 
a free government has continued 
for more than two centuries un. 
changed in all its essential features, 

If we are so much indebted to 
our predecessors, it is a most imper- 
ative duty to bring forth to the light 
of our times their true character 
and principles. And the dictates of 
the purest patriotism, as well as re- 
spect for our ancestors, demand that 
this tribute to their memory should be 
made by the historians of this pass- 
ing generation, and transmitted to 
those who are to come after us, 
No future period can be so favorable 
to make historical collections, and 
to correct the numerous misappre- 
hensions which prevail as to the real 
character and purposes of the Puri- 
tans. Assuredly a great work will 
have been accomplished, when all 
sections of our wide republic shall 
forget their local jealousies, and 
learn to regard Plymouth Rock 
with reverence, as the basis from 
whence has arisen the superstruc- 
ture of a new civilization which 
is to immortalize the American 
name. Nor will the impression which 
the truth, when well understood, will 
make in foreign countries be less 
happy. ‘The permanence of our 
infant institutions is yet regarded 
by many abroad as problematical. 
But civil and religious freedom are 
among the oldest of our ancient 
things ; and it is much to be doubt- 
ed whether the last two centuries 
have witnessed in the old world any 
thing, either in modes of govern- 
ment or forms of religious faith, 
which have displayed less the marks 
of mutability, than the institutions 
which American Puritanism brought 
into being and has thus far sus- 
tained. 

There has surely been some 0c- 
casion of national reproach, in the 
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indifference of too many, even of 
our scholars, relative to our colonial 
history, especially when we find 
Mr. Alison sustaining his accusation 
against us by so respectable authority 
as De Tocqueville, whom he quotes 
as saying, “that so regardless are 
the Americans of historical records 
or monuments, that half a century 
hence their history, even of their 
own times, could only be written 
from the archives of other nations.” 

We believe, however, that reflect- 
ive minds among us, are beginning 
to feel the importance of this great 
subject. ‘The formation of histo- 
rical associations in different parts 
of New England, are indications of 
an increasing interest. A rich ac- 
cession has been made to our litera- 
ture by the labors of Mr. Sparks, in 
his publication of the writings of 
Washington and Franklin, the great 
impersonations of the valor and the 
wisdom of the Revolution. But a 
wide field lies anterior to this, only 
partially explored by the historic 
traveler, in every stage of which 
there will be found instances of as 
devoted patriotism as any which 
shone in the more conspicuous era 
of the Revolution. ‘The five gene- 
rations who lived, and labored, and 
passed away before the contest with 
the British crown, were never in 
bondage to any foreign domina- 
tion. ‘They owned the authority of 
the English monarch, because they 
needed his protection; but they 
obeyed the laws which they them- 
selves enacted. 

The historian of New England 
colonization needs other qualifica- 
tions than an accurate knowledge of 
statistics, or the power of pleasing 
description. He must be able to 
appreciate the nature of those prin- 
eiples which led the first colonists 
from their native shores, or he will 
be likely to confound their simpli- 
city of character, and devoted pat- 
rotism, with the faults of their age, 
and weaknesses common to human- 
ity. He will mistake the depth and 

Vol. I. 45 





earnestness of their piety, for what 
their enemies have termed the fol- 
lies of a stern and rigid superstition. 
If, however, he apprehends clearly 
the elemental principles of freedom 
in church and state, which they 
cherished above all price, he will 
award to them the high honor of 
having founded an ecclesiastical sys- 
tem, more in harmony with demo- 
cratic institutions, than any that the 
world hadseen. And though the idea 
of universal toleration was not at 
first recognized as it is now under- 
stood ; yet it is their praise, that an 
absolute and perfect religious free- 
dom has grown up, as the natural 
product of their institutions. That 
the great body of the American 
Puritans were political or religious 
enthusiasts, in any dishonorable 
sense of the word, during any period 
of their colonial history, is an as- 
persion from which we express our 
utter dissent. 

The term Puritan first appears 
in the reign of Elizabeth, as the 
court appellation of a party de- 
manding the farther reformation of 
the church of England. Long and 
bitter controversies arose, which 
were never terminated till the ex- 
pulsion of the house of Stuart from 
the British throne. At the revolu- 
tion of 1688, the Puritans obtained 
satifaction in relation to most of the 
essential principles of liberty for 
which they had contended. Their 
political rights were secured by the 
British constitution, and the enjoy- 
ment of their religious opinions and 
worship was granted by an act of 
parliament, extending equal tolera- 
tion to all dissenters from the estab- 
lished church, except Roman Cath- 
olics and Unitarians. 

From the fact that Puritanism 
does not appear in the form of a 
party organization, after the acces- 
sion of William and Mary, it has 
been very common for late English 
writers to speak of it as a historic 
relic, rather than as a living spirit, 
still efficient and predominant. No- 
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thing can be more erroneous than 
such an impression. ‘The causes 
which led to the settlement of the 
Anterican colonies, and afterwards 
to the revolutions of 1648 and 1688, 
were the results of a social move- 
ment, hardly less important than that 
of the Reformation of the preceding 
century. Protestantism restored vi- 
tality to the Christian church—Pu- 
ritanism was destined to complete 
the work of religious reform, and 
relieve mankind from the bondage 
of civil despotism. Indeed, in its 
historic character it must be regard- 
ed as social rather than religious ; 
as aiming to secure the well-being 
of man, as a member of the state, 
and as a worshiper in the church, 
rather than as the champion for any 
particular forms of faith or wor- 
ship. If it became a sect, it be- 
came such by being persecuted, 
and expelled from the church, which 
it sought to purify and reform, 
Driven forth into the wilderness, 
it established for itself those forms 
and usages of which our New Eng- 
land churches and states are the 
depositories. 

As soon, however, as the Puritans 
had secured the establishment of 
their own institutions, they granted 
toleration to all forms of Christian 
doctrine, in strict accordance with 
their principles. Indeed the mis- 
sion of Puritanism every where 
has been to ameliorate the social 
condition. Speaking of the Puritans 
of the sixteenth century, in the days 
of Elizabeth, Dr. Arnold, in his lec- 
tures on modern history, says, “ If 
we examine the case closely, we 
shall find that in strictness they 
were a political party, and that the 
changes which they wanted to in- 
troduce were political ; political, it 
may be said, even more than reli- 
gious, if we apprehend the distinc- 
tion involved in these words more 
accurately than seems to be done 
by the common usage of them.” 
Thus we find, that in its earliest as 
well as latest developments in Eng- 
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land, Puritanism embodied the gen- 
uine ideas of Saxon liberty, and 
the exalted patriotism of the British 
race. It was for that reason, rigid 
and resolute in the maintenance of 
its rights, but liberal in the admin. 
istration of authority, and never the 
advocate of injustice and oppres- 
sion, not even of its enemies. Hume, 
the defender of the Stuart dynasty, 
and the most inveterate opponent of 
the manners and religious tenets of 
the Puritans, has honored their love 
of liberty in an eulogium as remark- 
able, considering the source from 
whence it comes, as it is historically 
just. 

The origin of Puritanism, and 
its results during that most eventful 
period of English history, to which 
we have referred, are to us chiefly 
important, as they enable us to esti- 
mate correctly its triumphs on a 
wider field. The Puritans of Eng- 
land, two hundred years ago, were 
destined as the chief means in the 
political renovation of Europe. At 
least they were the prominent pio- 
neers in the great work. The pil- 
grims of Lincolnshire had entered 
on their mission but a few years 
before, and in the world of Colum- 
bus a new civilization was to be 
born. Love of liberty burned in 
the hearts of both alike. The Pu 
ritans, during the reign of the Stu- 
arts, were true Englishmen, with 
hearts beating high with the pride 
of a people who had been a thou- 
sand years distinguished, and not 
one jot or tittle of the same precious 
inheritance, did their brethren, the 
Pilgrims, renounce, when they came 
hither to found an empire of their 
own. But while they sought objects 
that were similar in their nature, 
and while they sympathized warm- 
ly for each other, the courses allote 
ted by Providence for the attain- 
ment of their ends, were as diverse 
as can well be conceived. 

The progress of English liberty 
was attended with all the difficulties 
which always arise, when the pre- 
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judices and manners of an old peo- 
le are assailed. The friends of 
freedom, in their zeal for innova- 
tion often misjudged, as to the tem- 
per of their times. ‘They often at- 
tempted to subvert when they could 
only modify and ameliorate. They 
sometimes contended as earnestly 
for the forms as for the principles 
of popular institutions. ‘The nation 
at length became weary of the con- 
flict, and the popular party com- 
romised much in the revolution of 
1688, for the sake of which some 
of the best blood of England had 
been shed. Such men as Hamp- 
den, and Vane, and Milton, would 
have been satisfied only with insti- 
tutions which, in their external cos- 
tume would have much resembled 
the popular constitutions of Ameri- 
can Puritanism. But the existing 
state of European society, rendered 
the ideas of these men impractica- 
ble. In their enthusiasm, they an- 
ticipated the universal regeneration 
of mankind as near at hand, and 
like the millenarians of our day, 
appear not only to have misunder- 
stood the prophetic chronology of 
the Scriptures, but also to have 
greatly overestimated the impor- 
tance of their direct agency in has- 
tening on the latter day of the Lord. 
Yet they performed a great work, 
although they least of all anticipa- 
ted the events which were introdu- 
ced by their labors, and which now 
stand revealed to our eyes, by the 
light of two centuries. ‘They made 
England the home of a free people, 
although they could not destroy the 
regal establishment. ‘The monarchy 
sustained by the loyalty of the realm, 
and the recollections of its ancient 
glory, was united with the strong 
power of the popular element, and 
thus formed, the British constitution 
soon gave Great Britain the predom- 
inance among all nations. Mankind 
are yet to rejoice in the consum- 
mation of that high destiny, by 
which Providence seemed to have 
designed her, as the almoner of her 





laws and the blessings of the Pro- 
testant faith to the most distant de- 
pendencies of her vast empire. 

In tracing the progress of Ameri- 
can Puritanism, a succession of 
events is presented, which finds no 
parallel in English history ; not even 
during the commonwealth. The 
pilgrims appear as the founders of 
states. ‘They wished to enjoy those 
institutions which they had labored 
in vain to establish in the land of 
their fathers; and they labored to 
plant the wilderness with wholly a 
right seed. ‘They fled from their 
oppressors before the great battles 
in defense of English liberty had 
been fought. The constitution of 
Robinson’s church was revolution- 
ary in relation to the prelatical pre- 
tensions of the establishment, and 
therefore opposed to the authority 
of the civil power. The noblest 
spirits of the British islands could 
not longer remain on their native 
soil, and their pilgrimage was com- 
menced. In Holland they found the 
field circumscribed. They needed 
a world for their habitation, for they 
had a world of work to do. ‘They 
founded states where the highest 
degree of rational liberty was en- 
tirely consistent with the rigid re- 
straints of just laws. They pro- 
vided for the instruction of all 
classes of the community, and es- 
tablished colleges for the cultiva- 
tion of letters. They made liberal 
provision for the religious training 
of the people, relying mainly on 
the divine precepts of the Scrip- 
tures for controlling the conduct of 
men. ‘They loved the primitive 
forms of Christianity, preferring the 
garb in which she first appeared to 
mankind when she came down from 
heaven, and caring little for the 
trammels and fantastic drapery 
which the traditions of the elders 
and the superstitions of the monas- 
teries had thrown around her, and 
which had almost concealed the 
beauty and glory of that simplicity 
which belongs to whatever is di- 








vine. Thus they brought with 
them to this place of their refuge, 
liberty, letters, and religion in its 
purity, and with these elements, 
they laid the foundation of what 
may properly be called the highest 
style of Christian civilization. Their 
enterprise was begun in weakness, 
and for a long time was carried 
on in obscurity; but it was the fit 
mode to ensure success. Such a 
work needed centuries to unfold 
and perfect the great design. A 
’ nation’s founders, if they are just 
and wise men, are from their sta- 
tion and labors, the greatest of its 
benefactors. Hence among the 
ancients, the earliest heroes of a 
people were numbered among its 
tutelary deities, and even in the 
early annals of the present leading 
nations of Europe, where the re- 
cords have been obscured by time, 
romance and song have not less 
clearly expressed the feelings of 
national pride and partiality. Our 
ancestors require no apotheosis to 
commemorate their virtues, other 
than the eternal remembrance of 
them. They need as little the aids 
of romance to set them in their 
proper light. Let only a perfect 
record of what they did, and what 
they designed, be made by the his- 
torian who would honor them most. 
The truth will be stranger than 
fiction. They will need no higher 
deification. 

Among our fathers, the name 
of Robinson stands conspicuous, for 
he must be regarded as the great 
apostle of American Puritanism— 
although he was never permitted to 
accompany his flock in their pil- 
grimage to “ freedom’s holy land.” 
Indeed, none of the great reformers 
of the preceding century is more 
deserving of celebrity. He was not 
surpassed, even by Luther himself, 
in many of those qualities which 
belong to a master mind. Nor was 
the work he was destined to aecom- 
plish, of much less importance in 
the blessings it was to confer on 
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mankind. He had not that striking, 
commanding impetuosity of charac. 
ter, which belonged to the great 
German reformer, and it would 
have proved fatal to his cause if he 
had possessed it; but he had equal 
integrity, with more mildness, and 
with a moral firmness the most un. 
compromising. He swerved not 
from the path of right in the days 
of persecution, attended with immi- 
nent perils. He was alike unmoved 
by the voice of praise, and declined 
the honorable proposals made to 
him by the Leyden professors, who 
would have induced him to accept 
emolument and place for himself 
in the university. He chose rather 
to suffer affliction, and refused to 
be separated from his beloved pil- 
grim flock. His disinterestedness 
is perhaps the most prominent of 
his virtues. Although he may be 
called the founder of a new church, 
he was entirely free from the am- 
bition of apostleship, and did every 
thing in his power to discounte- 
nance a bigoted attachment to him- 
self, which the great excellence of 
his character might have very natu- 
rally produced among his followers. 
Especially did he renounce with 
great earnestness, all pretensions to 
be regarded as an authority in mat- 
ters of religious faith, although he 
was learned in all the religious 
controversies of the day, and a 
powerful disputant with the most 
erainent theologians of the period 
when Arminius and Episcopius 
flourished, as the doctors of Am- 
sterdam have borne ample testimo- 
ny. His liberality deserves hon- 
orable mention, which was espe- 
cially displayed towards those, who, 
on account of his faith, had driven 
him into exile. This appears from 
his controversy with the Brownists, 
with whom some respectable _histo- 
rians have erroneously identified 
the church of Robinson. He de- 


nounced their exclusiveness, and 
declared his readiness to commune 
with the church of England and 
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his approval of her doctrines, and 
expressed his opposition only to 
her prelatical pretensions. 

Who among the great names we 
are accustomed to venerate, display- 
ed greater moral firmness than Rob- 
inson in the execution of his purposes? 
Both his object and his plans seemed 
to be attended with almost insuper- 
able difficulties. In the general es- 
timation of the world at that time, the 
realization of his hopes was at least 
as problematical as the existence 
of another continent before the days 
of the great Genoese mariner. But 
he was set for the defense of prin- 
ciples which he knew to be true, 
although the world denounced them 
as delusions, and the belief of them 
asasin. Banished from his native 
land, with peril of martyrdom if he 
should return, he was doomed to 
dwell among strangers, not having 
the sympathies of whole provinces, 
nor receiving the smiles and safe con- 
duct of princes, as did Luther when 
he went forth to war with wicked- 
ness in high places. He was com- 
pelled to suffer reproach without 
commiseration. Not only the Cath- 
olics, but the Protestant world also 
looked on with indifference, or to 
ridicule the man who dared to as- 
sert the necessity of a progressive 
reformation in the church, and who 
had started the chimerical project 
of a church-state on the bleak bar- 
ren coasts of North America, “ amid 
wilde beasts and wilde men.” Yet 
he failed not fearlessly to point out 
the defects of the Reformation, in 
an age when the influence of its 
burning and: shining light was at 
its spring-tide, and especially to 
plead against hierarchical oppress- 
ion. At length discouraged with the 
dark prospect which shut out all hope 
of the farther progress of religious 
reform and freedom in the state, he 
earnestly set himself and his faithful 
followers, to prepare for their great 
mission to the new world. And 
now there was wanting something 
besides the zeal of a reformer, to 


inspire a consistent as well as un- 
dying devotion to the cause in which 
they had engaged. Mere enthu- 
siasm might indeed have led them to 
embark in an enterprise far more 
hopeless. There was. needed the 
sound wisdom of the philosopher, 
combined with what is much more 
rarely met with, the patience and 
practical discretion of the great 
statesman, to render successful this 
novel scheme of colonization. The 
memorials that yet remain, though 
defective, are enough to show that 
he possessed all these qualifications 
in a high degree. For eleven years 
he instructed his people in Holland, 
and then they were ready to depart. 
That probationary period of the pil- 
grims, under the tuition of such a 
pastor as Robinson, is a chapter in 
their history, full of * hidden mean- 
ing,” and crowded with the most 
important consequences as to the 
future character of the colonists, and 
the institutions they were to estab- 
lish. When we subsequently wit- 
ness the wisdom of Carver and 
Bradford, the approved piety and 
meekness of Brewster, “ their ruling 
elder,” the courage of Standish, and 
the patience and fortitude of all, 
even the weakest of the pilgrims, 
when perils and perplexity came 
upon them, we can be at no loss to 
discover the grounds of that attach- 
ment and reverence which they 
always expressed for “ the excellent 
Mr. Robinson,” as well as the na- 
ture of the instructions he had given 
them. It was during this period 
also that Mr. Robinson stood in the 
relation of the great Jewish law- 
giver to the children of Israel in 
the wilderness, being the founder of 
the civil polity as well as the reli- 
gious code of his people. He did 
not indeed prescribe for them defi- 
nite formularies for their social or- 
ganization, but he had most thor- 
oughly imbued their minds with all 
the great principles of civil and re- 
ligious liberty. Like Moses, also, 
when he had long led his chosen 
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flock in their pilgrimage, he was 
not permitted to enter with them 
the promised land. But he accom- 
panied them to the water-side on 
the day of their embarkation, to 
give them his benediction, and to 
comfort them in the sorrows of that 
separation, which they, the first of 
their emigrant race, were the first 
to suffer. Had we no other memo- 
rial than the address he gave them 
when they left the city of Leyden, 
that alone would be sufficient to im- 
mortalize his name. We venture 
to say, that no document in the re- 
ligious history of Europe is more 
worthy of consideration, and that 
no assemblage ever convened under 
circumstances of more thrilling in- 
terest, than did the church of Rob- 
inson on the day of fasting and 
prayer preparatory to the embarka- 
tion. They were not assuredly an 
assemblage of enthusiasts, although 
the occasion of their coming to- 
gether was so unwonted and strange. 
Emotions too deep for tears pervade 
their solemn meeting, whilst those 
who are to remain behind are think- 
ing of the separation on the mor- 
row, and the adventurers listen for 
the last time to the counsels of their 
faithful pastor. So appropriately 
does his address accord with the 
true nature and destiny of their ex- 
pedition, that we might almost be jus- 
tified in the idea, that it was inspir- 
ed by a presentiment of the glori- 
ous results as they stand unfolded to 
our own view. The loftiest princi- 
ples of religious liberty, are uttered 
in language of impressive brevity, 
of matchless pathos, of the most 
catholic spirit, and without one 
word of railing accusation toward 
those who had been the occasion of 
all their sufferings. 

*“ Words,” says Prince, the ven- 
erable New England chronologist, 
“almost astonishing in that age of 
low and universal bigotry, which 
then prevailed in the English na- 
tion; wherein this truly great and 
learned man seems almost the only 
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divine, who was capable of rising 
into a noble freedom of thinking 
and practicing in religious matters, 
and even of urging such an equal 
liberty on his own people. He 
labors to take them off from their 
attachment to him, that they might 
be more entirely free to search and 
follow the Scriptures.” 

This address of Robinson is well 
worthy to be regarded as the Mag. 
na Charta of the conscience, till the 
end of time. It should be forever 
taught in all the schools and church. 
es of the descendants of the Puri- 
tans. It should be read at the or. 
dination of every New England 
pastor. We lately heard it on such 
an occasion. Nothing could ex- 
ceed its appropriateness. It has 
already become the creed of a 
mighty people. It will, ere long, 
triumph over the proudest spiritual 
dominations of the world. 

If the last act of the pilgrims, on 
bidding adieu to the old world, was 
most befitting their great underta- 
king, their first transaction was no 
less appropriate and_ significant, 
when they approached the shores of 
the new. This was the formation 
of their civil compact, in the cabin 
of the Mayflower. We will not 
here describe its provisions or its 
principles. The eloquent words of 
De Tocqueville declare, respecting 
it, that “a democracy more perfect 
than any which antiquity had dream- 
ed of, started forth in full form and 
panoply,” and that American civili- 
zation was so constituted by its 
founders, as to be “the result (and 
this should be constantly present to 
the mind,) of two distinct elements, 
which, in other places, have been 
in frequent hostility; but which, in 
America, have been admirably in- 
corporated and combined with each 
other. I allude to the spirit of re- 
ligion, and the spirit of liberty.” 

It is often said, by those who would 
withhold due praise from such men 
as Robinson, Carver, Bradford, and 
Davenport, that they could noteom- 
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rehend the results of their own 
rs, nor even understand fully 
the nature of the principles they 
rofessed ; and therefore their mer- 
jtsare to be estimated by what they 
accomplished for themselves and 
their contemporaries. Let it be ad- 
mitted that success is the proper 
criterion of merit, and that praise 
should be awarded to great actions, 
and not to good intentions never ex- 
ecuted; still a just view of the 
American Puritans, will assign them 
a high place on the catalogue of 
illustrious names. The success of 
their enterprise depended on time, 
as one of the elements in their 
original designs. ‘Their glory con- 
sists, then, in having begun the 
work in the right manner; and their 
merits are to be measured by their 
ideas and anticipations, wherein they 
could not complete what they com- 
menced. ‘Their ends were clearly 
apprehended, and their delibera- 
tions as to the future, were in the 
main, directed by the convictions of 
a cool reason, and a religious re- 
gard for their posterity. The re- 
sults which they themselves lived to 
witness, do not fill up the measure 
of their glory. ‘The sailing of three 
small ships from the port of Palos, 
was an occurrence no way distin- 
guished, except in the unheard of 
object of the voyage ; and when at 
length land was descried, it was but 
an insignificant island, a mere ap- 
ae of the boundless continent. 
ut the praise of Columbus, is in no 
way proportioned to the extent of 
his own actual explorations, nor 
aught diminished by the fact, that 
other European eyes first beheld the 
main land. So when we recur to 
the embarkation at Delfts Haven, or 
the civil administrations of Carver 
and Davenport, we shall witness 
transactions in little keeping with 
the pageantry and costume, which 
clothe even the trivial acts of prin- 
ces and parliaments, with an adven- 
titious consideration. The hut of 
the Missourian emigrant may be a 


comfortable abode, compared with 
the wretched shanty in which the 
adventurers of the Mayflower first 
found refuge, and in which they 
held their early legislative courts. 
But there were men of might even 
in those primitive assemblies, and in 
their simple discussions, the identi- 
cal doctrines of liberty were recog- 
nized, which, in the stirring times of 
the Revolution, a hundred and fifty 
years after, were heard from the 
lips of the Adamses, and Franklin, 
and Hancock, in the hall of inde- 
pendence—a fact which has not 
escaped the notice of the philo- 
sophical Guizot. 

We do ourselves, as a people, 
not only great mischief, but great 
injustice, when we count the past the 
day of small things, in comparison 
with what we hope to be. A more 
proper view of the subject, would 
lead us to the conclusion, that from 
the point we now occupy, the past 
is to assume, in the minds of all re- 
flecting men and true patriots, an 
importance as deeply interesting as 
is the value of our dearest hopes of 
the future. “The past,” says Mr. 
Webster, “is at least secure.” It 
can not but be treasonable, to treat 
it with scorn or ridicule. For that 
people can not be destined to a 
long or a prosperous career, who 
are regardless of the names and 
virtues of those who laid the foun- 
dations of its NATIONAL MANNERS, 
and its NATIONAL RENOWN. ‘The 
manners of the American people, 
are at once the origin and only se- 
curity of all their popular forms of 
government. They are the result- 
ants of national associations, habits, 
prejudices, and opinions. ‘They are 
not the growth of a day, or subject 
to sudden vicissitudes. ‘They be- 
long to the necessary laws of na- 
tional existence, and will continue 
so long as it has within its constitu- 
tion, any of its original vitality. 
Amid all mutations and improve- 
ments of its external condition, these 
will be retained and grow more vig- 
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orous, with the maturity of the na- 
tional life. 

It is not uncommon, however, to 
meet with speculations sanctioned 
by those for whom a high degree of 
respectability is claimed, which coun- 
tenance the idea that something bet- 
ter is needed, as a predominant ele- 
ment in American manners, than 
the Puritanism of New England. 
Hence at home and in foreign coun- 
tries, it is spoken of by its enemies 
with reproach, and as the means of 
doing this most efficiently, the effort 
is made to confound it with secta- 
rianism ; keeping out of sight as 
much as possible, the fact of its his- 
torical character, as being social, 
rather than as the index of a particu- 
lar system of religious faith. Thus 
its great achievements and impor- 
tant destinies, in the progress of 
American civilization, are conceal- 
ed by the ambition of real sectari- 
ans, or by the hostility of heartless 
demagogues, who dread the social 
restraints exerted by its unbending 
morality, and whose only hope of 
distinction is in the universal de- 
generacy of manners. 

We hear it said by some, that a 
revolution is at hand, or already in 
progress, that is to effect great chan- 
ges in the religious usages of our 
fathers. Particularly has it been 
affirmed beyond the Atlantic, by 
those who have taken it upon them- 
selves to manufacture opinions and 
facts, for our special benefit, that 
Puritanism is fast losing ground 
among us, as appears most evident 
from the rapid advance of papacy 
and prelacy of all sorts, in the Uni- 
ted States; and there are not want- 
ing those on this side of the water, 
who respond to the notion that all 
Protestant Christendom is becoming 
weary of its restless search of nov- 
elties, and is longing to return to 
that repose where the law of defer- 
ence to the Vatican, or perhaps to 
some more “ ancient universal hier- 
archy,” was every where respected 
and obeyed. 


From another class of writers, 
perfectly the opposite of this, comes 
the announcement, that the end of 
Puritanism draweth near. They 
are dreamers of dreams, and such 
as love to listen to them ; the makers 
and venders of philosophical fancy. 
work of the latest fashion. They 
profess to be well versed in German 
literature, and are perfectly en- 
tranced with the rhapsodies of Jean 
Paul Richter. ‘They speak of great 
social revolutions, and philosophical 
millenniums, and the reign of “lib. 
eral Christianity.” Not long since, 
a band of the most resolute of these 
world reformers, emigrated from 
the capital of New England, and 
penetrated as far into the wilder. 
ness as the town of Roxbury, where, 
according to the latest accounts, the 
colony is still surviving, although in 
a sickly condition. Its future pros- 
pects seem endangered by the later 
project of the Fourier associations. 
These men have little true rever- 
ence for the past, although they 
dwell among the earliest graves of 
the pilgrims. They and those who 
hold a literary fellowship with them, 
speak of the Puritans as merely the 
pioneers of the bright day of which 
they are the luminaries. They do 
even garnish the sepulchers of such 
as were distinguished for their early 
liberality” to Harvard University, 
and the oldest “ religious societies” 
in Boston and its vicinity, and may 
honor them as the “ great, earnest 
men of their time,” whose political 
views were indeed well enough con- 
ceived and adapted to their social 
condition. But their philosophical 
and religious speculations were “ ac- 
cording to the light they had,” and 
must now retire from the presence 
of more “rational” and * liberal” 
dispensations. 

If it is true that their religious 
tenets were the delusions of weak 
and wayward minds, or their works 
were temporary in their benefits 
and good influence, then verily they 
had their reward in the enjoyment 
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of temporary success, and tempo- 
rary honors. If the pilgrims of the 
Mayflower, and their successors, did 
not do something for the cause of 
civil liberty, that will endure; if 
they did not do something for an 
immutable morality, and the “ per- 
manent” as well as “ transient” in 
Christianity, then let oblivion hide 
from our sight men of short per- 
spective, and small undertakings ; 
and as for ourselves, we will be- 
come either the abettors of foreign 
“tractators,” who would again 
bring back into the world the ob- 
solete wisdom of past folly, or we 
will fall down the devoutest hero- 
worshipers of the latest illuminati, 
who would have us believe they 
have discovered all past wisdom to 
be folly. 

It is most true that the Puritans 
lived and labored with the firmest 
faith, that what they accomplished 
would endure. ‘They sought not 
the world’s approval of their con- 
duct, for a banishment, ocean wide, 
had quite separated them from all 
European sympathy. ‘They knew, 
however, that the eye of posterity 
would be ever on them; and under 
the full conviction that they were to 
be patterns of holy living and dying 
for all time to come, it was not un- 
natural for them to adopt laws and 
a system of manners, the rigidity of 
which was shocking to the liberal- 
ism of the court of Charles Il. But, 
however far short of our standards 
of perfection they may have come, 
they have a right to the veneration 
of all parties and sects among their 
descendants, for what they actually 
accomplished in behalf of civil lib- 
erty, and for the example which 
they gave of devotion to truth, to 
God, and to the welfare of unborn 
generations. ‘The vast structure of 


American civilization was mainly 
reared by their instrumentality, and 
we think it can be said with entire 
truth, that the influence of no one 
sect of Christians, at the present 
time, does more to preserve and per- 
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fect our social system, than that 
which is the representative of the 
genuine old fashioned Puritanism of 
Plymouth rock. 

We would not be understood as 
treating lightly the veneration which 
Christians of other lands have for 
their patrial forms of worship, many 
of which are more ancient and ven- 
erable than our own. Our tempo- 
ral life, how varied soever it may 
be in its external circumstances, will 
be closely allied, by a thousand as- 
sociations, with the life that is to 
come. And these may be as strong 
and salutary within a Puritan sane- 
tuary, as under Gothic arches, con- 
secrated with a lord prelate’s bless- 
ing. Nor do we oppose the exist- 
ence or prosperity of sects in our 
own New England, founded on a 
conscientious difference of opinion 
or taste. We have no desire to see 
realized again in the world’s history, 
the idea of a universal church. The 
expectation of such an event in the 
universal domination of any one of 
the numerous Christian sects, is a 
chimera. ‘That the peace of man- 
kind, and the prosperity of vital re- 
ligion, depends upon denominational 
divisions, is a far more rational idea. 
The millennium of church suprem- 
acy, is most clearly discernible in 
the past, and not in the future. 
American Puritanism will accom- 
plish one great end of its destiny, if 
it shall prevent a recurrence of what 
was so disastrous to true Christian 
liberty—that liberty which imparts 
to every sect and every conscience, 
independence upon earth, while at 
the same time, 

“The pledge is given, 
One monarch to obey, one creed to own, 
That monarch, God; that creed, his word 
alone.” 

We have alluded to opinions 
which oppose the spirit and usages 
of Puritanism, on the ground that the 
Puritan influence is not an essential 
element of American society, and 
that something better can be substitu- 
ted in its room. ‘These errors being 
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the offspring of an erroneous phi- 
losophy, or of a superstitious attach- 
ment to the antique usages of for- 
eign countries, may prevail so ex- 
tensively, as at length to excite se- 
rious apprehension. But a greater 
and more immediate danger is to be 
feared from a more numerous class, 
who are under no such influence as 
has been referred to. We mean 
those who deny the necessity, and 
even the utility, of the conservative 
restraints of any form of religious 
belief, in any department of the so- 
cial system. We mean those, es- 
pecially, who, in matters of civil 
legislation, “mean license, when 
they cry liberty.” We mean, also, 
the multitudes of those who are 
almost entirely ignorant of the true 
history of New England, and who 
can not, therefore, appreciate the 
real character of those who, in weak- 
ness and peril, laid the strong foun- 
dations of the happy society, under 
which we now live. We mean 
those, moreover, who seem to be 
born only to be repositories of the 
errors and faults of their ancestors, 
instead of their virtues. A genera- 
tion hath arisen, with many of whom 
it would seem our heroic age is 
likely to be remembered, only to be 
ridiculed and reviled. In this work 
of desecration, it forms no part of 
their purpose, to award the tribute 
of merit to the principles which, in 
the main, actuated those whose con- 
duct could not always be approved, 
inasmuch as humanity is frail; but 
the conduct of the men of a former 
age, is scanned by the light of the 
present, for the obvious purpose of 
reviling the best of principles. With 
the recklessness of political parti- 
sans, in assailing the public and pri- 
vate reputation of their living rivals, 
the holy dead are dragged merci- 
lessly from their tombs, to answer 
for the errors of former centuries. 
Thus in the frequent charges we 
hear against the Puritans, for a want 
of conformity to the present standard 
of legal toleration, the object is to 
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cast reproach upon the faith they 
loved, and which is stil! cherished 
with affection by the mass of their de- 
scendants. But mention is not made 
of the fact, that the Puritans them. 
selves, broke down the barriers 
which they had at first set up, to 
protect their own churches, in the 
infancy of the colonies, and that in 
the state of Connecticut all sects 
were admitted to equal privileges 
with the Puritan churches, a long 
age before these nineteenth cen- 
tury champions of toleration, could 
possibly begin their labors of liber. 
ality. ‘The same class of persons 
always select the Puritans of Mas. 
sachusetts as subjects of maledic- 
tion, for believing in witchcraft, and 
the inhabitants of Salem and Bos. 
ton are regarded as sinners above 
all men of that generation, because 
they hung sundry persons, supposed 
to be witches, in conformity with a 
doctrine deemed scriptural through- 
out Christendom, alike by Papist, 
Churchman, and Puritan, and in 
conformity with legal maxims, ap- 
proved by the highest judicial au- 
thorities in England, more than a 
century later. In this case, also, the 
fact is withheld, that the Puritans 
were the first people in the world 
to detect this delusion, and that the 
Puritan ministers in general were 
the foremost in denouncing it, and 
that it was banished from New Eng- 
land more than a hundred years 
before these modern denouncers of 
dead men’s prejudices, were born. 
In claiming so much for the honor 
of New England manners, as being 
the origin and principal conservator 
of American liberty, we are aware 
that our declarations conflict with 
the opinions of many of our con- 
temporaries, who have _ honestly 
enough come by them. _ In the hos- 


tility of rival sections; in the never- 
ceasing strife of political parties; 
in the acrimony and jealousy of a 
thousand interested sects, it is not 
strange that many things in the past 
should be overlooked or misrepre- 
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sented, in the common struggle for 
notoriety and dominion. But sure- 
ly it does not become those who are 
devoted to literary pursuits, or po- 
litical ambition, to be the victims of 
rejudices, which tarnish the bright 
a of that country which is to be 
the home of their labors, and in 
whose archives is to be enrolled the 
record of their fame. Nor should 
those who resort to institutions of 
learning, for the lessons of practi- 
cal life, or to prepare for a profes- 
sional career, depart from those 
seats of wisdom, in profound igno- 
rance of this necessary condition 
of society in our own country, and 
indeed in every country, that there 
is hardly an object of solid worth, 
either in the private possessions, 
or patriotic associations, or the re- 
ligious institutions of mankind, for 
which they are not very much 
indebted to the generations that 
have preceded them. But New 
England is not to be in future, the 
representative of the national man- 
ners; she has already become a 
small portion of the great Union 
of states, to which she has given 
her own free constitutions. Her in- 
stitutions were planted on bleak and 
barren hills, by the hand of patient 
toil. What will be the effect of the 
rich soil of the Mississippi valley, 
even if it should be wholly planted 
by New England emigrants? And 
again, what is to be the effect of a 
reflexive influence of the west, oc- 
ceasioned by its political power, and 
boundless wealth ? 

There is something, indeed, in 
the onward progress of our civiliza- 
tion to the great central seat of its 
habitation, which is more impressive 
than the heavy tread of arrayed bat- 
talions. A great people have com- 
menced their career of conquest and 
acquisition, 

“Tn life's morning march, when the bo- 
som is young.” 


But its aggressions are peaceful, 
and not those of violence. It is an 


invasion of unbroken solitudes, and 
smiling villages and cities, active 
with the “ hum of busy life,” not 
rapine or ruins, mark its footsteps. 
This phenomenon, so extraordinary 
in the world’s history, has attracted 
the attention of all eyes, and they 
are anxiously turned to see the dis- 
tant goal towards which it is direct- 
ing its way. 

Who can determine the remote 
consequences, in a political point of 
view, which must flow from the en- 
ergies of a people whose population 
doubles every twenty-three years ? 
What form of government can con- 
trol the conduct, or satisfy the wants, 
or please the tastes of the hundred 
millions, among whom many now 
in childhood will live to be num- 
bered? Every will, and voice, and 
arm, is to be free in the eye of laws 
enacted and administered by those 
who are to obey them. Will the 
spirit of true liberty “ rule the free ?” 

In that wide field, so soon to be 
filled with thinking immortal intel- 
ligences, will there be an arena 
where the human intellect, in its 
sway of moral power, shall win 
some of its noblest triumphs? ‘The 
rapt inspiration of Berkeley, more 
than a century ago, announced the 
consummation of the great histo- 
ric drama, by “ time’s noblest off- 
spring,” in an empire of the west. 
Can we at this day more distinctly 
descry such a terminus, as the re- 
sult of the toil and conflict of nations 
in their search after social happi- 
ness? Or must we consider such 
ideas as poetic fancies, and the high- 
est attainments of the social condi- 
tion to be that which provides for 
man’s physical wants in the greatest 
profusion ? 

If the Puritan element in our civ- 
ilization shall be lost in the over- 
whelming current of opposing ten- 
dencies, we do not say that in a 
comparison with other nations the 
American republic may not main- 
tain a conspicuous rank, and that 
great events may not mark its his- 
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tory. But they will be such as be- 
long to the past civilization of the 
old world, while we shall have lost 
that characteristic which so striking- 
ly distinguishes our own civilization 
from all that have yet existed—a 
civilization antichivalric, antimon- 
archical indeed, but which has for its 
great ends whatever is useful and 
true—a civilization whose annals 
record the triumphs of peace, not 
those of war and conquest; and 
which honors even Washington more 
for his wisdom as a statesman, than 
for his prowess in the field—a civ- 
ilization to which even Napoleon 
himself, in the height of his power, 
paid homage, not less than to the 
brightest name it has produced, 
when he said “the fame of Wash- 
ington would be immortal among all 
men, and constantly brighten, while 
his own would vanish away and be 
forgotten.” Did he, with the pre- 
sentiment by which minds of the 
highest order read the future, per- 
ceive that he was to be the last of 
the great heroes of the old civiliza- 
tion ? 

These considerations lead us back 
instinctively to study the institutions 
of our fathers, and especially their 
conservative elements. Dangerous 
opinions and prejudices prevail, but 
we believe they may be counter- 
acted by a timely opposition. The 
memory of the New England fa- 
thers will be cherished forever by 
such as choose to dwell by their 
graves, and are trained after their 
models. ‘The moral and intellectual 
power of New England will still 
remain unimpaired, and by these 
means she can still sustain with a 
strong arm the institutions she had 
the honor first to establish. She can 
also set forth their true nature and 
history, so as to attract the notice 
of all beyond her borders who would 
search for the light, and so as to 
compel the attention of all who would 
willingly shun it. ‘To this end meas- 
ures should be taken to cultivate a 
strong New England sympathy in 
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the hearts of all her sons. We do 
not wish a spirit of exclusiveness 
or sectional jealousy should be cher. 
ished. ‘There is nothing more libe. 
ral than genuine New England pat. 
riotism, while it is not inconsistent 
with the strongest local attachments, 
This feeling can be promoted espe- 
cially by the pastors of those church- 
es who are the representatives of 
the religious faith of our ancestors, 
It is a mistaken idea to suppose that 
Puritanism was ever antisocial in 
its tendencies. The Puritan pastor 
will deem it his first official duty to 
instruct his flock in the way to 
heaven; but he is not a monk or 
an anchorite. In his private rela- 
tions he is a citizen, and is entitled 
to all the sympathies of his fellow 
citizens. In his public capacity he 
may not mingle in the petty conflicts 
of politicians, or contend for the 
honors or spoils of office. In all 
that relates to the permanent inter- 
ests and moral improvement of his 
people, he has a deep concern, and 
is invested with a solemn responsi- 
bility. He may address the public 
conscience, and defend the public 
morals. He may rebuke wickedness 
in places of power, and denounce 
every species of oppression. A re- 
ligion that does not require all this 
at the hands of its ministers, is not 
worth the having. Especially is he, 
by virtue of his office, made the re- 
pository of the “ traditions” of the 
New England “ church,” and these 
he should on all proper occasions 
and “ festivals” faithfully portray. 
The anniversary of the landing 
of the Pilgrims, or the sabbath near- 
est to it, might be observed as one 
of those festival occasions. The 
event which it commemorates, in 
its relation to the American church 
and civil polity, is analogous to that 
which led to the observance of the 
passover among the Hebrews; and 
to every true son of New England 
it would seem that the occasion 
would recur with equal interest. At 


Plymouth, the 22d of December 
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has long been known by the endear- 
ing appellation of forefathers’ day, 
and for more than seventy years it 
has been generally observed with 
appropriate ceremonies, and hon- 
ored by some of the finest speci- 
mens of American eloquence. On 
this day, also, the “ New England 
Society,” in the metropolis of the 
Empire State, have for many years 
paid their tribute of remembrance 
and affection. 
“ They have lingered round 

Each spot of consecrated ground, 

And hill and valley blessed ; 
There where our banished fathers strayed, 
There where they loved, and wept, and 

wrayed ,— 
There where their ashes rest.” 


Why should not this day be gen- 
erally observed as a New England 
festival? In the “sunny season” 
we celebrate the anniversary of our 
national independence with civic 
processions and rejoicings, and we 
do well. ‘The idea of “the most 
eloquent defender of the Declara- 
tion, on the floor of the continental 
congress,” should be carried out till 
the end of time. But when the 
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Pernars there has never been a 
time since our ancestors came to 
this country, when a sound national 
prosperity, and a healthful national 
character, were in so fair a way of 
progress, as during the few years 
immediately afier the present cen- 
tury had left its teens. At that pe- 
riod, it seemed to be a pretty gene- 
ral opinion that respectability de- 
pended in some small degree up- 
on personal qualities. ‘Talents, in- 
formation, moral. uprightness, and 
freedom from awkwardness and af- 
fectation, were qualifications for 
good society, indeed, the best so- 
ciety. Wealth had influence, birth 


* midnight of the year” has come, 
and the winds of the winter solstice 
freeze 

“The bay where the Mayflower lay,” 


why should not the New England 
pastor commemorate an event which 
awakens associations equally patri- 
otic, and far more rich and dear to 
the friends of the faith he loves? 
The voices of the dead would then 
be once more heard among the liv- 
ing, disarming a thousand preju- 
dices, and disclosing to all, even the 
most prejudiced and _ illiberal, the 
truth and the whole truth as to their 
labors, theirs patience, and their 
hopes. They would tell us of our 
present duties, and while they would 
reveal to us their own bright vis- 
ions of the final triumphs of our 
Christian civilization, which they 
saw two centuries ago, they would 
censure with the severest rebuke, 
those of their recreant sons, who 
dwelling on intermediate ground, 
between the sufferings of the distant 
past and the glories of the distant 
future, are alike indifferent to the pa- 
tience and the faith of their fathers. 
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had influence, but not more than it 
was natural and right they should 
have. Fortunes were gradually ac- 
cumulated, and education had time 
to keep pace with the increase of 
luxury ; so that wealth, and cultiva- 
tion, and refinement, were generally 
found associated; and the latter 
were considered not only as indis- 
pensable to the former, but as rais- 
ing their possessors to an equality, 
even to a superiority, when «hey 
were found disconnected. 

But the great flood of what was 
called commercial prosperity, prov- 
ed, in its results, highly unfavorable 
to this mode of estimating the merits 
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of individuals. On this flood, multi- 
tudes who had no claim to the above- 
mentioned qualifications found them- 
selves lifted from their original ob- 
scurity, and carried upward and on- 
ward, until, to their surprise and de- 
light, they were wafted to the very 
doors of sumptuous dwellings, on 
which they found their own names 
inscribed, and which they were ex- 
horted to enter and enjoy. They 
did so, and for a while the gratifica- 
tion of the senses in their new situ- 
ation, was sufficient for their hap- 
piness. The imperial carpets were 
soft to the tread; the damask sofas 
yielded delightfully to the pressure 
of the form ; the rich and gorgeous 
hues of silk and velvet furniture 
were marvelously pleasant to the 
eye. It was pleasant, too, to fare 
sumptuously every day, and to ride 
in gilded carriages, drawn by sleek 
and well-fed horses. It was pleas- 
ant to dress in the richest products 
of the East; and for less than 
the rubbing of a lamp, to find a 
shower of gems and pearls upon the 
toilet. 

This was all very natural ; and 
it was natural that a feeling of pride, 
and complacency, and self-impor- 
tance, should grow out of the pos- 
session of these things. Had the 
rise been more gradual, or, instead 
of being extended to whole classes, 
had it been confined to here and 
there an individual, the general face 
of society would have remained 
unchanged. The “new” people, 
finding that a certain degree of cul- 
tivation and refinement was neces- 
sary to their being well received in 
society, and to their feeling as com- 
fortable abroad as they did at home, 
would have hastened to acquire it, 
and things would have held their 
natural, relative position. But iv 


was irksome to learn by slow de- 
grees, and painful to submit to a 
feeling of inferiority. They had 
obtained that which all respected 
and wished for; why not dispense 
with other things, and make this the 
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only test of superiority ? Numbers 
found themselves in the same pre. 
dicament ; they had pressed forward 
into the van of society, they kept 
each other in countenance, and they 
carried the day. A philosophy lit. 
erally and strictly material came to 
pervade society. ‘Things were turn. 
ed topsy-turvy. The five senses 
enjoyed a distinction which it was 
never intended they should have; 
and the head and the heart, that 
which was merely mentally and 
morally good and beautiful, were 
degraded from their proper place in 
general estimation, and cast quite 
into the shade. Wealth and its 
appliances came to be considered 
the only rational pursuit, the only 
means of happiness, and indeed, the 
only proper test of worth and im- 
portance. Society flourished ; all 
was apparently good humor and 
complacency. The leaders of ton 
never doubted that what they did 
was and must be right. Had they 
not seen how things were done in 
Birmingham and Manchester ? And 
supposing they varied a little from 
these standards, were they not rich, 
and had they not a right to do so? 
Thus the gales of prosperity con- 
tinued to blow, as did the strong 
east winds, and the latter were 
almost synonymous with the former, 
for they drove along the ships that 
bore the elements, the very founda- 
tions of their happiness and impor- 
tance. But, alas! who can tell 
what a ship may bring? Among 
cases of Italian silks, and boxes of 
French laces, and hampers of Span- 
ish wines, and droves of English 
traders, all of which were gladly 
welcomed to our shores, came an 
article of quite another description, 
an English traveler; and he was 
most gladly welcomed of all; for 
would he not see the glory and the 
splendor which reigned among us? 
And would he not publish it in a 
book, and would not distant nations 
read, and wonder, and admire? 
And should we not become a patttern 
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for them, the very mirror in which 
they should all dress themselves ? 
The bookmaker’s speculation prov- 
ed fortunate, and he was succeeded 
by others; and woman, gentle wo- 
man, followed in the train, and 
ned wide her eyes and ears, and 
lied her pen, and the press groan- 
ed with the products of their teem- 
ing brains. But, alas! for the ex- 
pectations of their feasters and en- 
tertainers, who looked for the dulcet 
notes of praise, the fragrant in- 
cense of adulation. Instead of these, 
came strains of most discordant mu- 
sic. Captain Hall thundered and 
growled in deep and monotonous 
tones of grave disapprobation., Ma- 
jor Hamilton struck in with a tenor 
inthe same key, but with different 
time and expression; now gay and 
frolicksome, now satirical and jeer- 
ing, and, anon, blustering in a tor- 
nado of wrath and _ indignation. 
Higher, louder, shriller, and in a 
different key, followed Miss Mar- 
tineau, in a resolute and overpower- 
ing alto. But harsher, more dis- 
cordant than all the rest, and sound- 
ing like the mirth of midnight witch- 
es in their horrid glee, came the 
loud, fearless laugh of Mrs. Trol- 
lope, causing strange misgivings in 
many a hitherto complacent and 
self-satisfied breast, and making 
some such accompaniment to the 
trio, as would a Chinese gong toa 
trombone, a Kent bugle and a flag- 
elet. ‘This concert was thought rare 
music by the English, and appa- 
rently by the performers themselves, 
who carried it on con amore. Not 
so the Americans, who, instead of 
the diamonds, and pearls, and roses, 
which they had looked for, when 
these travelers should open their 
mouths to speak or to sing, saw a 
strange and disgusting compound of 
tobacco-spittle, muddled eggs, steel 
forks, military titles, political quacks, 
drunken ladies, forward girls, and 
premature old women; awkward- 
hess, ignorance, and prejudice, with 
not a single grace or courtesy of 
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life in the shape of a finger-glass 
or a clean napkin, to cover and re- 
lieve the nauseous and incongruous 
mixture. Then men began to look 
strangely in each other’s faces, and 
women’s hearts failed them for fear. 
They gazed around them with be- 
wildered and distrustful eyes. Of 
what avail were all the glittering 
and gorgeous things by which they 


were surrounded, when instead of 


one Mordecai they beheld half '‘- 


dozen ? 

A loud and simultaneous cry of 
anger, and denial, and defiance, 
burst forth, but it was affectation, 
not genuine courage and self-reli- 
ance ; ¢hese would not have shouted 
so loud. And when the shouting 
was over, and men were red in the 
face and hoarse in the throat, what 
did they do? Did they go quietly 
on in their old way; or did they 
look about them to see if haply there 
might not be some among them- 
selves who had been overlooked, 
but who yet were worthy of imita- 
tion in the science of manners? 
Did they ever think of recurring to 
first principles, and adapting them 
to their own condition, strive to im- 
prove their manners by the assidu- 
ous cultivation and improvement of 
their minds? No; this would not 
do. ‘They had been horrified at the 
idea of eating their soup and drink- 
ing their wine in a different man- 
ner from the fashionables in 
Square. The ghosts of egg-shells, 
whose contents had been scooped 
into a glass or cup, appeared in 
long array before their eyes, and 
spoiled their breakfasts; and who 
could tell if at every meal they did 
not sin against some rule of polish- 
ed society, equally important with 
that which decrees that an egg must 
be eaten directly from the shell ? 
So, many packed their trunks and 
set off bag and baggage for Eng- 
land or France, to learn exactly 
how things were managed there. 
Foreign waiters were at a premium, 
and became the instructors of fam- 





— 
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ilies. Foreigners were anxiously 
observed and imitated, and books of 
etiquette began to be written and 
studied. In the course of four years 
no less than eleven grave, didactic 
works, were issued from the Ameri- 
can press, the sole object of which 
works was to give rules for beha- 
vior in society. Several of these 
books went rapidly through many 
editions. In consequence of all this, 
a new principle was gradually intro- 
duced. Matter lost something of its 
importance ; mode became also a 
touchstone of gentility. Wealth alone 
no longer gave the very highest 
claim to distinction ; it was a knowl- 
edge of conventional usages—not 
such usages as might have grown 
out of the habits of a refined and 
intellectual class among ourselves, 
but such as belonged to the fash- 
ionists abroad. 

Sut the passion for wealth was 
by no means confined to the mer- 
chant, the speculator, the mechanic, 
those whose occupations might have 
led them to an undue value of the 
objects of their traffick or their toil ; 
the physician, the lawyer, the judge, 
the author, the divine, were found 
willing to sacrifice the superiority 
which has generally been conceded 
to them as the consequence of their 
more intellectual pursuits, to abdi- 
cate their high position, and to place 
themselves in the ranks of those 
who were running the race of mam- 

; ; 

mon. The idea of good came to 
be generally limited to the external 
advantages of life; to the posses- 
sion of fine furniture, houses and 
carriages, to the name of fashion, 
and the reputation of a miscalled 
superior breeding. The poetry of 
life was almost lost. 


* The still, sad music of humanity,” 


was drowned in the din and bustle 
of sensual pursuits ; and those who 
would have withdrawn at times from 
the ignoble strife and turmoil, were 
generally doomed to find themselves 
alone, without the sympathy which 


cheers, and soothes, and sustains, 
and which is frequently the most 
necessary to the purest minds ; till, 
at length, they became disgusted 
with society, or, yielding by degrees 
to the current that swept around 
them, their high aspirations were 
lost, and they followed, albeit with 
many regrets and self-upbraidings, 
the common and universal impulse, 
As wealth continued to flow in, the 
general mind seemed more and 
more to turn itself outwards, and to 
live in externals ; and as people be. 
came familiarized to the idea of 
splendor, the mania of fashion seem- 
ed also to increase. 

But there were other causes be. 
side the facility with which fortunes 
were acquired, and the sneers and 
jeers of English travelers, which 
tended to throw the general mind 
off its balance, and to lead to an un- 
due estimate of wealth, to an ex- 
treme anxiety concerning manners, 
and to erroneous principles in their 
cultivation. Literature, especially 
light literature, though its charae- 
ter may generally receive a bias 
from the spirit of the age, reacts 
with tenfold force upon it, strength 
ening particular tendencies, and di- 
recting the various modes of think- 
ing and feeling into one general 
current. Never was this fact more 
apparent, than at the period of 
which we speak. The moralists 
seemed all at once turned into polit 
ical economists. The class of minds 
that were formerly devoted to the 
culture of our spiritual and intellee- 
tual nature, were now teaching us 
how to make the greatest show upon 
the smallest means. Instead of in- 
citing us to burnish our minds till 
they were bright as the gold of 
Ophir, they were now instructing 
us how to polish our mahogany ta 
bles and Egyptian marble slabs, in 
such manner as to produce the most 
brilliant effect. Instead of being 
stimulated to preserve purity and 
transparency of character, we had 
receipts for clarifying jellies and ta 
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king stains from silks. We were 
flooded with essays upon housekeep- 
ing, domestic economy, agriculture, 
horticulture, floriculture, the grape, 
the mulberry, the silkworm. Al- 
most every authoress in our land, 
as soon as she had acquired a little 
reputation by her tales of fashion- 
able life, appeared, first, with a trea- 
tise, professing to contain a system 
of education, but which was in re- 
ality confined almost exclusively to 
maxims and directions for behavior 
in society ; and, after that, with a 
work on cookery. Books of eti- 
quette for men, women, and chil- 
dren, appeared simultaneously in 
all our large cities. It is true that 
numbers of standard works contin- 
ued to be published and republished 
in this country; but, alas! they 
were seldom made the sweet, do- 
mestic friends, a constant inter- 
course with whom, would have im- 
proved our tastes and dignified our 
leisure ; whose deep and earnest, 
yet gentle and unobtrusive teach- 
ings could not have failed to lift the 
mind at times above the mere ob- 
jects of sense, and to open a world 
where the higher parts of our na- 
ture might expand and grow. In 
seven instances out of ten, they 
were purchased and placed in book- 
cases, beautiful mahogany or rose- 
wood book-cases, and there they 
remained, as bright and glittering 
as when brought from the bindery. 
They looked well in a room ; they 
were useful as furniture. But the 
eager, changeful, restless spirit of 
our countrymen and countrywomen, 
stimulated by the excitement of 
rapid changes and new situations, 
was more than ever averse from 
quiet, persevering study. Novelty 
must be had, and time must not 
be wasted on that which could be 
of no directly practical use. The 
last new work was sure to be 
the topic of conversation for a 
few days, and the ignorant could 
judge and speak of its merits as de- 
cidedly as the well-informed ; there- 
Vol. I. 47 
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fore the last new work must be 
read. 

To minds unaccustomed to the 
splendor and gayety of fashionable 
life, pictures of foreign society had a 
fascination not to be withstood. The 
newly rich lady, buricd in her velvet 
Ffauteuil, loved to lose herself in 
the contemplation of those scenes of 
splendor and elegance, the enjoy- 
ment of which she longed to real- 
ize, and for acting a part in which 
she prepared herself by the study 
of these precious productions. Lords 
and ladies flitted before her enrap- 
tured fancy, with their loves, their 
hates, their emulations ; and when 
she arose from the contemplation of 
these charming representations, and 
mingled in the society of her peers, 
no wonder that she strove to imitate 
the models which had been so viv- 
idly pictured upon her imagination. 
Her furniture, her dress, her very 
language seemed vulgar, if not in 
known accordance with this foreign 
standard. Hence, Hannah More, 
and Miss Edgeworth, and Miss Ham- 
ilton, were thrown into the back- 
ground by Lady Blessington, and 
Mrs. Gore, and the Honorable Mrs. 
Norton. Sir Walter Scott was dis- 
placed by Sir Edward Lytton Bul- 
wer, and the younger J)’Israeli. 

It is by no means our intention to 
discuss the various merits of these 
authors. We shall simply allude to 
their influence on prevailing modes 
of thinking, and their consequent 
effect upon manners. They all 
dwell mainly upon outward and ar- 
tificial life. ‘They may collectively 
be called the school of fashion, pas- 
sion, and expediency. A certain 
kind of worldly wisdom may be 
found in them—wisdom useful to 
him who wishes to thoroughly un- 
derstand his own inferior nature, 
and to learn the secret springs by 
which the minds of others may be 
swayed to his purposes ; who would 
know the power and extent of the 
passions, and the influence they may 
be made to exert in forwarding the 
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designs of aspiring and ambitious 
men. But let one analyze and de- 
fine the idea of good, as it is rep- 
resented in these works, and he will 
uniformly find that it consists in the 
gratification of the passions, success 
in life, pleasure, wealth, and world- 
ly honors ; above all, in belonging 
to a certain exclusive set in society, 
and being in the height of the fash- 
ion. Of that higher wisdom, that 
holier light, that purer principle, 
which is at work among the aflairs 
and in the souls of men; the beau- 
ty, the dignity, the independence, 
the peace-giving power of true vir- 
tue ; that which makes its posses- 
sor superior to circumstances, and 
though neglected and solitary, not 
melancholy and dejected, we obtain 
but a faint idea. ‘The great char- 
acter is he who understands all the 
conventionalisms of polished life, and 
who has trained himself to repress 
every outward expression of feeling 
or emotion. The reader of these 
works rises from their perusal with 
the belief, not only that wealth and 
pleasure are absolutely necessary 
to happiness, but that man’s high- 
est dignity and felicity consist in 
adopting the fashions, and _practi- 
cing the manners and habits there 
described. 

Concerning Mr. Dickens, people 
have gone almost mad. He is cer- 
tainly a man of genius, and if, as 
some say, laughter is good for indi- 
gestion, the whole tribe of dyspep- 
tics should unite in raising a statue 
to his honor. Yet his school, which 
may be called the school of fun, is 
also a school of horror, and, we 
feel constrained to say it, of vulgar- 
ity. If he has improved the York- 
shire academies and the English 
parish poor-houses, which is said to 
have been in some degree the case, 
let us give him honor due. Let us 
honor him, too, for having, in two 
or three touching pictures, however 
unnatural, created a sympathy for 
the poor and unfortunate of our 
race. He deserves great credit for 
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some portions of his writings; but 
it is and it ever has been our opin. 
ion, that their general effect is unfa- 
vorable to manners, and to the de. 
velopment of true principles con- 
cerning them. 

We love the spirit of gayety and 
mirth. ‘The benevolence of nature 
has furnished much food for this 
spirit, in our domestic and social 
condition. It springs spontaneously 
in the hearts of the young and the 
happy, and the brow of age is soft. 
ened by its genial influence. An 
active and playful imagination finds 
food for it, in the every-day occur. 
rences of life, as well as in rare and 
uncommon incidents. The kind of 
mirth we mean, is perfectly consis. 
tent with refinement of manners, 
and delicacy of sentiment. But the 
coarse caricatures of low life, the 
ludicrous and improbable adventures, 
the vulgar and ungrammatical talk 
with which these books abound, 
have no tendency “ to mend the man- 
ners, or refine the heart.” On the 
contrary, it is evident that such an 
incessant “dancing Jim Crow;” 
such a constant exhibition of the ex- 
cessively ludicrous, mingled as it is 
with virtue, vice, and misfortune, 
and glaring forth under every as- 
pect of life, particularly of common 
and low life, has the effect of hard- 
ening the heart, and preventing the 
spontaneous flow of generous, natu- 
ral feeling. The spirit of ridicule, 
than which none is more averse to 
true politeness, though it is ever the 
handmaid of fashion, is fostered and 
grows apace. We learn to look at 
the things around us, not with a 
kindly benevolence, a sympathy in 
our common nature, nor yet with an 
ever ready smile for the gleams of 
genuine humor and originality ; we 
are not content to smile, we must 
laugh; and no accident, or distor 
tion, or caricature, is too gross for 
an occasion. It is a great conve: 


nience, no doubt, to a certain class 
of readers, those who live upon bor- 
rowed wit, the lovers of cant phra- 
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ges, to have a broad and perennial 
supply of pithy and humorous say- 
ings to quote from. To this class, 
Sam. Weller must be an inestima- 
ble treasure ; and it is worthy of re- 
mark, that the oftener repeated, the 
more witty both the sayings and the 
repeaters of them seem to grow, 
until they become quite overpower- 
ing, to one who is content with that 
kind of wit which darts its rays into 
the mind, and startles it with a de- 
lightful consciousness of a bright, 
original idea ; but which often pro- 
duces little more external effect than 
an intelligent, beaming smile, that 
eager lighting up of the features, 
which generally attends a sudden 
and pleasurable excitement of the 
imagination. 

To Mr. Dickens’ imitators, the 
great class who write droll stories 
for the periodicals, the above re- 
marks will apply still more strongly. 
It must be observed that in these 
productions, even where satire is 
evidently the object, it is seldom the 
faults or follies of the world that are 
aimed at. ‘Their remarks are con- 
fined to manners and external ob- 
servances, and their object seems to 
be to flatter the higher and more ex- 
clusive classes, by placing every 
thing beneath or apart from them, 
ina ludicrous point of view, or, in 
homely phrase, by making fun of 
them. Does a tradesman or me- 
chanic invite his friends to dinner, 
and are they joyous and happy in 
their honest and homely pleasures, 
they become, forsooth, a most de- 
lightful subject for quizzing, to the 
highly polished and refined circle in 
the next square. The picture is 
taken in excessive caricature, and 
presented. And what are the ob- 
jects of ridicule? The lady who 
was obliged to leave her parlor, that 
dinner might be properly arranged ; 
the accident that spoiled the soup ; 

scantiness or redundance of 
some particular dish; the mistakes 
of a raw footboy, or a new servant- 


girl from the country; every thing 


is food for merriment. The sin- 
cerity, the hospitality, the hearti- 
ness and cheerfulness of their en- 
joyments, go for nothing; they are 
not in high style; they do not un- 
derstand bon-ton, and, therefore, 
are they to be derided, and either 
to renounce their social enjoyments, 
from fear of offending against some 
law of etiquette in their entertain- 
ments ; or to spend their lives ina 
vain and fruitless imitation of the 
exclusive classes, which, if succeed- 
ed in, would rather lower, than ex- 
alt them in the scale of moral and 
rational beings. Who does not per- 
ceive that the disproportionate im- 
portance attached, in these works, 
to mere externals; the ridicule 
thrown upon every thing that differs 
from the arbitrary rules of a par- 
ticular class, must have the effect 
not only of destroying all originality 
and variety of character, but of low- 
ering the scale of intelligence, of 
morals, and particularly of manners, 
since a fearless and independent 
originality is far less vulgar than a 
timid and servile imitation. It is 
said that improvements have been 
made in English poor-houses, since 
the appearance of Oliver Twist. It 
is also said that ceriain comfortable, 
and formerly respectable streets and 
squares in London, have been al- 
most depopulated, in consequence 
of the ridicule attached to them, by 
being made the supposed residen- 
ces of some of these unfortunate 
people, so distressingly ignorant of 
the conventionalisms of high life. 
Such was the character and tenden- 
cy of the greater part of the Eng- 
lish literature, imported among us 
at the period of which we speak. 
We have alluded to our own 
cookery books, our etiquette books, 
&c. But among the most remarka- 
ble phenomena of the time, was 
the change which came over two of 
the most popular and influential of 
our authors, Mr. N. P. Willis, and 
Mr. J. Fenimore Cooper. The 
former of these had acquired fame 





asa poet. Perhaps there is nothing 
in the compass of American litera- 
ture, which shows genius of a high- 
er order, than the early poems, the 
scripture pieces of N. P. Willis. 
There is an elevation of thought, a 
chastened brilliancy of imagination, 
a depth of feeling, a beauty of ex- 
pression, which mark the true poet, 
and indicate clearly enough what 
his vocation ought to have been. 
Had he persevered in his poetical 
career, he must have taken a high 
stand, perhaps the highest among 
the authors of his country ; and he 
might have done much to preserve 
and foster in the general mind, the 
pure and elevating influences which 
poetry of a high order, always sheds 
around it. But he lowered himself 
to the yoke of popular opinion. 
The mere externals, the trivialities, 
the barren practicalities of life, took 
possession of his fine mind, his no- 
ble fancy, and fashion and high life 
became the objects of his ambition, 
and the themes of his pen. He 
went to Europe. But the thousand 
associations with the venerable past, 
the mighty dead, the fame, the glo- 
ry, the poetic beauty and grandeur 
which fill the very atmosphere in 
which he moved, had now no power 
to stir his imagination. Inklings of 
Adventure, Letters from under a 
Bridge, descriptions of breakfasts, 
dinners, suppers, furniture, dress, 
and, above all, fashions, modes and 
customs; these were the subjects 
which filled his soul, and which, he 
rightly judged, would prove more 
acceptable to his countrymen and 
countrywomen, than mere abstract 
idealisms, romantic nonsense, as it 
was the fashion to call every thing 
which had not an immediate practi- 
cal bearing on the interests and 
pleasures of outward life. It may 
be said that Willis could not have 
lived on poetry. He could not have 
lived as he wished to live, as all 
wished to live, in splendor, in luxu- 
ry, in the odor and sanctity of ex- 
clusive fashion. He followed the 
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general current; and it shows how 
strong that current must have been, 
when such minds as his, were not 
only drawn into it, but led to 
bend the whole strength of their 
genius and their talents, to foster 
and encourage the trivial, sensu. 
ous, material taste and spirit of the 
time. 

Halleck, before this, had ceased 
to write, and had taken to the count. 
ing house. What might not the 
author of Fanny and of Marco Boz. 
zaris, have done to check the mere 
pride of wealth, and encourage the 
pride of noble feeling. Percival, 
too, shrank more and more froma 
society which grew more and more 
uncongenial to his taste. He could 
not write that which would not be 
read and approved; so he, fora 
time, left the haunts of men, and 
betook himself to the rocks and 
lonely fields ; and in studying their 
secrets, and collecting their treas- 
ures, in communing with wild and 
solitary nature, found a_ solace 
which he sought in vain from the 
sympathy and appreciation of his 
fellow men. 

Mr. Cooper, the author of high 
and spirit-stirring tales of the forest 
and of the deep, works eminently 
calculated to cultivate the taste and 
imagination, and to enrich the lite- 
rature of our country ; he, too, for 
sook his high vocation, and on re- 
turning from his residence abroad, 
where he had assiduously striven to 
obtain the honors and distinctions of 
ton, produced his famous Home as 
Found, a book remarkable for many 
things, but for none so much as for 
showing how the naturally fine mind 
of the author had become enthralled 
to the prevailing low, contracted, 
mechanical spirit, as evinced in his 


strictures on society and manners. 


Mr. Cooper had it in his power, at 
this time, to do much to elevate the 
standard of manners, for all eyes 
and ears were open, looking for 
what should be said and done by 
those who had been abroad. Had 
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he written a book inculcating self- 
respect and independence of thought 
and action; had he shown how our 
new and peculiar position enabled 
us to throw off the burden which 
time, and prejudice, and opinion, 
had thrown around an old and arti- 
ficial society, and instead of im- 
posing fashion and prescription as a 
guide, had directed us to the princi- 
ples of fitness, of convenience, of 
true politeness, of genuine taste, he 
might, by his influence, have in- 
creased our true respectability, both 
at home and abroad. But instead 
of this, much as he complained of 
provincialism, and want of inde- 
pendence, he certainly did his best 
to frighten the Americans (already, 
as we have seen, timid and anxious 
toa ridiculous degree,) into a be- 
lief that all manners were shocking, 
and vulgar, and unbearable, unless 
they were formed upon one particu- 
lar model, and that model, not found- 
ed as it should be, upon benevo- 
lence, nature, and fitness, but drawn 
from the arbitrary rules and cus- 
toms of a cold-hearted and artificial 
foreign society. Miss Effingham is 
an impersonation of etiquette, and 
so is the elegant Mr. Effingham, 
her father. ‘Che French governess, 
who seems to have been introduced 
to utter oracles on fashionable usage, 
rings changes through the whole 
book, on reténue, good tone, and 
savoir vivre. The faults of our so- 
ciety, the manifold deficiencies in 
manners, are represented as spring- 
ing from want of a capital, contain- 
ing a circle whose customs shall be 
a law unto all the rest. Nothing is 
left to good sense ; nothing to pecu- 
liar circumstances, institutions, and 
habits of life. Wine must be drunk, 
eggs must be opened, puddings must 
be helped, rooms must be entered 
in a particular way, the way that 
Mr. Cooper had been accustomed to 
see in Square, or at the Hotel 
de ——, or the unhappy wights 
were branded as naive, provincial, 
unfinished—terms, in Mr. Cooper’s 
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vocabulary, the most humiliating and 
degrading. 

Thus every thing, both from 
abroad and at home, conspired to 
raise the value of wealth, and the im- 
portance of mere externals, and to 
make manners an object of univer- 
sal study and anxiety. Many cir- 
cumstances were favorable to their 
cultivation, particularly the leisure, 
and the means of increased social 
intercourse, which were the con- 
comitants of sudden and general 
wealth. How then did it happen 
that the springs of society did not 
work more easily? ‘That there was 
not more of grace and elegance, of 
enjoyment, of ease and freedom, of 
gentle courtesy, of self and mutual 
respect among men and women ? 

In detailing the prevailing influ- 
ences of the time, this question has 
been already almost answered. ‘The 
influx of wealth had raised mullti- 
tudes to situations, for which they 
were not by previous education and 
habits prepared. Where wealth and 
accidental circumstances were the 
only or principal objects of respect, 
society could not be otherwise than 
vulgar. Not having the resisting 
and self-directing power, which a 
cultivated judgment and taste would 
have bestowed, the severe strictures 
of foreigners caused an undue de- 
gree of distrust, and led to a servile 
spirit of imitation, than which a 
power more destructive of dignity, 
of ease, of grace, of variety, of ele- 
vation of any kind, does not exist. 
Add to this the effect of a whole 
literature of direct or indirect ridi- 
cule. The larger cities became 
afraid they should not resemble, in 
every particular, the state of things 
in London and Paris. ‘The smaller 
cities and larger villages were ina 
panic, lest they should be supposed 
to differ in any of their modes and 
customs, from New York, or Bos- 
ton, or Philadelphia. The old fam- 
ilies of the country were frightened 
and disgusted at the encroachments 
of the new people, and retired with 





as much haste as their dignified 
habits would permit, from an arena 
that was desecrated by the presence 
of mushroom gentility ; while these 
last, uncertain of their position, and 
each anxious and determined to be 
greater than the other, sought to in- 
crease their consequence, by all 
sorts of airs and pretension. Am- 
bition became the ruling passion, 
even of childhood. ‘The lovely free- 
dom and unsuspiciousness of that 
interesting period was, under ma- 
ternal tuition, tinged with the spirit 
of sordid calculation ; and the little 
things in pantalettes, instead of 
yielding te the joyous and trusting 
confidence and love, natural to their 
age, might be seen and heard eager- 
ly discussing and settling, often 
laughably enough, the exact grade 
of gentility of some little playmate, 
and the precise degree of attention 
and respect which she was entitled 
to receive, in virtue of her mother’s 
fashion, or her father’s wealth or 
office. Jealousy, distrust, and fear, 
took the place of honest confidence, 
and generous friendship. There 
seemed to be no settled principles 
of action, except a general deter- 
mination in each one to be first. 
People were much in society, but 
the communion of mind with mind 
and heart with heart, was deadened 
and interrupted by some ambitious 
desire, or some latent fear, connect- 
ed with the wealth or the standing 
of those by whom they were sur- 
rounded. Instead of the genuine 
demonstration of respectful and kind 
feeling, which is the result, where 
honor is paid to character, there was 
the variable and fitful expression, 
either of strong regard, or of entire 
neglect, as expediency, or a desire 
for popularity, or some other tem- 
porary motive, swayed the ambi- 
tious mind, and led it for the mo- 
ment, to wish to ingratiate itself 
with individuals or with classes. 
Tender, delicate, sincere natures, 
were of course unsatisfied with this 
selfish and variable regard; and 
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what wonder if such, unwilling to 
enter upon the strife of competition, 
and incapable of perpetual simula. 
tion, shrank away from this heart. 
less intercourse, and came, very un. 
justly, to be considered as cold and 
unsocial. 

In the work of Mr. Cooper to 
which we have alluded, he repeat. 
edly makes the remark, that while 
the manners of the inhabitants of 
our larger cities, were inferior to 
the same class abroad, those of our 
villages and retired country places, 
were vastly superior. ‘This was 
probably true ; and where shall we 
find the solution? Was it not that 
the latter, being more free from 
the immediate pressure of artificial 
modes and foreign opinions, and 
having, as they all had, leisure, lit. 
erature, and the means of general 
cultivation, (and be it remarked, 
that the literature of refinement and 
taste was not so soon displaced by 
the literature of ridicule and fash- 
ion, in the country as in the city,) 
exhibited the natural result of such 
a state of things, in increased re- 
finement and self and mutual re- 
spect? They were not tormented 
with the fear of being in bad taste, 
or out of the fashion. Somehow or 
other, they had acquired the idea 
that they had a right to judge of 
these things for themselves; and 
the consequence was, an easy dig- 
nity and self-possession, a mental 
sprightliness and independence, 
which the anxious and trembling 
imitator of fashion would have given 
the world to possess, but which she 
could never attain. It was not ne- 
cessary for these persons to send to 
a foreign land, to learn how to ar- 
range their furniture, and in what 
part of a room they should stand 
when they received company.— 
Where there is cultivation and re- 
finement of mind, and an opportu- 
nity to mingle freely with equals, 
there will naturally be found po- 
liteness and good breeding. When 


there is no strong counteracting ten- 
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dency, the principles of a just taste 
are developed simultaneously with 
the intellect and the imagination ; 
for they depend upon a good judg- 
ment, and a delicate perception of 
the beautiful; a union which it 
should ever be a main point in edu- 
cation to form. 

After Mr. Cooper wrote, things in 
the country were not improved. 
The spirit emanating from the me- 
tropolis, extended its influence, in 
some measure, into remote places. 
It is true that the material comforts 
and elegances of life were increas- 
ed. But the eagerness to acquire 
these envied distinctions, wrought a 
change unfavorable to real eleva- 
tion, purity, and benevolence of 
character. ‘here became less of 
elegant, literary leisure ; of refined, 
social intercourse ; of kind and lib- 
eral reciprocation of neighborly offi- 
ces ; less of quiet, modest independ- 
ence of thought and feeling. The 
objects of life were show and os- 
tentation rather than personal im- 
provement and happiness. While 
the appliances of luxury increased, 
life itself became coarser and more 
practical. The cultivated and re- 
flecting mind lost some measure of 
its influence, and the characters 
which came to be held up for imi- 
tation in the domestic circle, were 
those who were most assiduous 
and skillful in all the little arts of 
gradually elevating their social po- 
sition. 

It will be observed that we have 
all along been speaking of what has 
been, of what was at a certain peri- 
od. We have described a state of 
things which was general, but, hap- 
pily, not universal. Good judg- 
ment, good taste, independence, and 
a just appreciation of the objects of 
life, and what constitutes the charm 
of society, were by no means want- 
ing in individuals or in families, 
among the newly rich as well as 
others ; but they were not sufficient- 
ly numerous, to feel the comfort of 
extended congeniality and sympa- 
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thy, or the power and influence of 
combined force. Here and there 
was one of sufficient strength to give 
the tone to a circle or a neighbor- 
hood; but the coarser and more 
daring minds generally usurped the 
prominent places in society, and in 
the jumble of life, and struggle for 
precedence, the finer particles were 
shaken out of sight. 

Mr. Cooper says that with us, two 
years constitutes antiquity; and if, 
as has been observed, time is long, 
in proportion to the important events 
and changes taking place in it, then 
may the last five or six years be 
called indeed an age, for manifold 
have been its revolutions. We 
need not describe the great com- 
mercial calamity, which took place 
at about the commencement of this 
period, when thousands who had 
rested upon their wealth as upon a 
sure foundation for themselves and 
for their children, found it suddenly 
crumbling to dust beneath them; 
but we may examine its bearings 
upon the subject we are consider- 
ing; we may try if we can not dis- 
cern a jewel in the head of this ugly 
monster. 

And we rejoice to say that the 
germs of a truer and better philoso- 
phy of life and manners may be 
perceived, though, as yet, strug- 
gling with old influences, and not 
developed into visible and tangible 
form and proportion. Experience, 
the great teacher, though her les- 
sons have been rudely given, and 
quite in the reputed style of a step- 
mother, has taught some deep and 
important truths, and none more 
forcibly than the importance and 
necessity of self-dependence ; the 
virtue and comfort that is to be 
found in activity; and the dignity 
and happiness which may be thrown 
over the domestic or social circle, 
without the aid of extreme wealth, 
or high fashion. Those who have 
retained their wealth, have been 
startled by the shock which has 
vibrated every where around them ; 
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and many of those who have lost it, 
have been surprised to find how 
much of that which gives content- 
ment to the mind, and beauty and 
grace to life, still remains to them. 
An old, imported prejudice, that it 
was in some measure disgraceful 
for a lady to exert her talents for 
her own support, that idleness was 
necessary to gentility, has been in a 
great measure exploded, and with it 
what a world of helpless unhappi- 
ness, how much cramping of noble 
powers. Work, activity of all kinds, 
is coming into repute. Misfortune 
has brought individuals more into 
contact with the better parts of each 
other’s nature. People are discov- 
ering that the blessing and charm of 
social intercourse, is not all in splen- 
dor and show; and they are be- 
ginning to have the courage to en- 
tertain their friends with greater 
simplicity ; to depend more on the 
mind for enjoyment, and less on 
the lights, and the music, and the 
supper. C'est le premier pas qui 
coute. If we can think for our- 
selves on one subject, we shall soon 
do so on many subjects. Symp- 
toms of independence of thought in 
modes and customs, are here and 
there discernible ; and we are some- 
times referred to what is beautiful, 
and becoming, and proper, rather 
than to what is fashionable. These 
improvements may be referred to 
experience and reflection; but a 
new feature in our literature is de- 
cidedly showing itself, and a new 
taste and turn of thinking springing 
up in consequence. 

The fashionable novel, the bur- 
lesque caricature, and the tissue of 
ludicrous adventure, no longer con- 
stitute the sole reading of any class. 
Old English literature and history, 
have been gradually coming into 
vogue. ‘The finest minds of our age 
have been devoted to the production 
of essays, biographical, critical, mo- 
ral, and philosophical. These es- 


says, written with wonderful force 
of thought, and marvelous power of 
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expression, are made by their sub. 
jects and their style, of deep and 
universal interest ; while their short. 
ness and condensation, invite to gen- 
eral perusal. Many of them, ap. 
pearing first in reviews, have been 
lately published in collective vol. 
umes, forming a precious little libra. 
ry of wisdom. ‘They were not in- 
tended to make profound scholars or 
deep philosophers, but it may be 
reasonably asserted that they have 
done more, and will do more, to 
form the general mind to correct 
habits of thought, upon character, 
life, and society, than all the other 
literature of the last fifteen years 
combined. 

New and better views of life have 
also arisen spontaneously from the 
discipline of misfortune, which has 
overtaken thousands of families, and 
driven others by necessity or fear 
into habits of economy. ‘There has 
been less extravagance of expendi- 
ture, less frivolity, less show, and 
less love of show. Serious thoughts 
of a future world, and of the high 
ends of existence, have gained ad- 
mission to minds that were before 
wholly engrossed either in schemes 
of ambition or in a round of heart- 
less pleasures. 

But what has this new philosophy 
to do with manners ? How are man- 
ners to be improved by new modes 
of thinking? Manners more than 
any thing. Whatever tends to ren- 
der the perceptions clear and acute, 
to lead the mind to think and judge 
for itself, to refine the imagination, 
to inspire a love of beauty, and or 
der, and fitness, to give just ideas 
of what we owe to others, and what 
to ourselves, to impart to the taste 
an accurate power of discrimination, 
must of course have a_ favorable 
effect upon our modes of communi- 
cation with those around us. And 
let us not be understood as placing 
a small value on the courtesies, and 
amenities, and graces of socitty— 
on whatever tends to render inter- 
course with our equals easy and 
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able—or even on ceremonious 
modes and forms when such are ne- 
cessary. The communion of mind 
with mind is a precious privilege, 
on which many of our virtues and 
much of our highest happiness de- 
pends ; and whatever is connected 
with it deserves careful study and 
attention. All we have contended, 
or would contend for, is the right to 
free ourselves from the thraldom of 
exclusive fashion, the pitiful spirit of 
servile imitation, particularly of ev- 
ery foreign custom, whether adapt- 
ed to our condition or not. We 
would be glad to see more ease, 
more polish, more refinement, more 
variety, more freedom, but we are 
convinced that in order to attain 
them we must have more self-reli- 
ance and independence; that we 
must permit ourselves to think and 
act without constant and timid sub- 
servience to an arbitrary standard ; 
that we must refer to first princi- 
ples, to taste, and not alone to fash- 
ionable prescription. Neither let us 
be understood as deprecating for- 
eign criticism, or in all instances 
rejecting foreign customs. So far 
from it, we felt truly obliged to the 
writers and travelers mentioned 
above, whether friendly or unfriend- 
ly. They undoubtedly did much 
good in pointing out and lashing 
what few among ourselves would 
have had courage to attack; and 
if the habits of filthy spitting, of 
rapid eating, and of foolishly beti- 
ling every male biped in our land, 
could be done away by any number 
of Mrs. ‘Trollopes, we would gladly 
welcome one every month. But we 
think there was no necessity for be- 
ing so much frightened at criticism ; 
of giving up our claim to the right 
and power of self-guidance and self- 
improvement, particularly when the 
principles of society and of taste 
lie as open to us as to them. It 
was originally our intention to enter 
into a discussion of these princi- 
ples, and to prove that taste is a 
thing separate from and independ- 
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ent of fashionable usage, but the 
subject has been so well treated in 
an essay recently published in this 
magazine, as to leave nothing far- 
ther to be said in the way of explan- 
ation; and we have, therefore, used 
the terms in their distinct and recog- 
nized meaning. 

We would not discourage those 
who have it in their power to visit 
foreign countries. The delight and 
improvement of traveling abroad, if 
undertaken with proper objects, must 
be great indeed. Our heart leaps 
within us at the very thought of 
standing on the soil of England, 
of gazing on the “ lilied fields of 
France,” of sailing up the “ storied 
Rhine ;”” of beholding the glorious 
works of nature and of art, concern- 
ing which we have heard so much. 
But the same heavens are over us 
here as there; we have the same 
literature upon our tables, we are 
from infancy familiar with the same 
ideas. Here as there we are sur- 
rounded by human beings who need 
our love, our pity, and to whom it 
is our duty to make ourselves use- 
ful and agreeable. And here as 
there, and perhaps more easily here 
than there, we can drop and discard 
whatever encumbers and deadens 
social intercourse, and make it what 
it was intended by heaven to be, a 
solace and a blessing; a help to 
morality and religion ; an improver 
of whatever is good and beautiful in 
our nature and condition; a peren- 
nial fount of enjoyment in the path- 
way of life. 

We had intended to take a more 
particular notice of some of the 
books of etiquette, and essays on 
manners, to which we alluded on a 
former page, but our limits will not 
permit. There is one branch of 
our subject, however, which, from 
the importance attached to it, and 
the efforts made to improve in it, 
with not always a very favorable 
result, demands a more particular 
exemplification. We mean manner, 
individual carriage or bearing, and 





particularly as applied to females. 
No one can think this subject unim- 
portant who knows, as we do, that it 
is considered the very first point in 
female education, taking precedence 
even of a knowledge of etiquette ; 
that those schools are most popular 
where most attention is paid directly 
to it; that from infancy upward no 
phrase is so often repeated in the 
girlish ear, as “ be lady-like in your 
manner ;”’ and that there is more 
care and effort expended upon this 
one point, than upon all others put 
together. All acknowledge the in- 
fluence of a pleasing manner; it is 
important that it should receive at- 
tention and culture. But we are, 
probably, singular in our opinion, 
that indirect teaching by example, 
by general cultivation of the pow- 
ers of taste and observation, by in- 
stilling an early knowledge of the 
fundamental principles of grace, 
would have more influence in form- 
ing a pleasing manner, than the 
teasing, didactic rules and lessons so 
incessantly insisted on, and in gen- 
eral with so little effect. We would 
not paint the petals of a tulip to in- 
crease its beauty ; we would enrich 
the soil in which it grows, we would 
expose it to the smile of heaven, 
and all! genial influences ; we would 
guard it from insects, and clear it 
from noxious weeds ; and we would 
let nature do the rest, confidently 
expecting that the unfolded flower 
would possess beauty of form and 
richness of coloring. 

But our greatest point of differ- 
ence lies not so much in the mode 
of culture as in the thing itself. 
What we have seen admired as the 
perfection of manner, struck us as 
something very different, and we 
have sometimes thought that we 
were farther from the summit of 
cultivation and refinement in this 
respect, than is altogether agreea- 
ble to our self-love to admit. The 
styles of manner most admired and 
imitated, have appeared as some- 
thing too distinct from the character 
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and the person, too much a thi 
put on for show, as must ever be 
the case where manner is trained to 
a particular standard, without any 
reference to peculiar disposition, 
The perfection of manner consists 
in its being an easy and natural ex. 
pression of the feelings and the 
character, divested from awkward. 
ness by careful training, and kept 
free from art and affectation. When 
this is done, if the material is natu. 
rally of any degree of fineness, 
the result will be a beautiful sim. 
plicity, which is the very highest 
charm of manner, and which js 
always acknowledged to be so, even 
where cultivation has reached its 
extremest point of perfection. 

The progress of taste in regard 
to manner, may not unaptly be com- 
pared to that of the fine arts; and 
to prove and illustrate our position, 
that the highest culture leads us 
back to nature and simplicity, let 
us glance at one or two of these. 
The first step in civilization is a de- 
parture from nature ; the last isa 
return to it. The rough farmer of 
the west, the pioneer of the wilder. 
ness, despises the wealth of foliage 
and of shade, with which nature 
has embowered the soil, and not 
till he has cleared the spot where 
his cottage stands from every free 
and shrub, does he think it wears 
an air of comfort and civilization. 
When all is bare, and the forest has 
receded to a respectable distance, 
then, and not till then, does he con- 
gratulate himself upon having made 
an improvement. He is satisfied 
with this, not for the mere purposes 
of cultivation ; his taste is gratified 
by seeing something different from, 
and, as he thinks, superior to the 
primeval wilderness from which he 
has redeemed it. Look at him, and 
at the English nobleman who has 
brought into requisition the finest 
talents of his country, and expended 
thousands in the effort to surround 
his habitation with what shall ap- 
pear like a simple, natural land 
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seape, and you have the two ex- 
tremes of taste and cultivation. Be- 
tween these two are many grada- 
tions. Ornament is early sought, 
but it is all of an artificial kind. 
The Lombardy poplar, with its stiff, 
straight stem, planted in rows, the 
circular pond, the oval grass-plat, 
the long rectangular beds of flow- 
ers, have their day and are admir- 
ed. But improvement rests not, 
and increasing taste is shown by a 
still farther departure from nature. 
Flower beds must be made in all 
sorts of scientific and fanciful shapes ; 
trees must be cut into regular form, 
or dwarfed to diminutive size ; fig- 
ures which have not their likeness 
in heaven or on earth, are arranged 
as ornaments; and zizzag_ walks, 
and prim, round temples, and ter- 
raced gardens, are in their turn es- 
teemed the perfection of beauty. 
It is not until some fine, original, 
independent mind, with an eye to 
perceive the vast superiority of a 
brook tumbling wildly over its bed 
of rocks, to the straight, insipid ca- 
nal; of undulating glades, embow- 
ered in the thick foliage of spread- 
ing maples, to clumps of straight 
and nicely trimmed trees; of flow- 
ers scattered through an irregular 
border, and lifting up their sweet 
faces unexpectedly and by stealth, 
tocircles, and rhomboids, and trape- 
ziums fitting into each other like a 
joining map; of an arbor of young 
trees interlaced with vines, to the 
eight-sided board temple, placed on 
the spot most exposed to wind and 
rain, and crowned with its pert, lit- 
tle weathercock, that the genuine 
principles of taste in the laying out 
and ornamenting of grounds, begin 
tobe perceived. From this moment, 
however, improvement is rapid. Art 
assumes her proper place as the 
handmaid of nature. She removes 


blemishes and heightens beauties ; 
she brings into harmony and keep- 
ing the various features which na- 
ture has impressed upon the scene, 
but she attempts not to- counteract 
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or remodel them. Vistas are open- 
ed to furnish views of a distant 
mountain; groves are thickened to 
hide an unsightly or incongruous 
object; and thus an effect is obtain- 
ed, natural, or like the most beau- 
tiful nature. In this, as in manner, 
the finer the taste, the more correct 
the eye, and the sounder the judg- 
ment which directs the necessary 
improvements, the more beautiful 
and perfect will be the result. 

Let us turn to another of the 
arts, namely, architecture. The 
first rude dwellings of man are con- 
structed on the most simple plan. 
Trunks of trees cleared of their 
branches, and overlaid with rough 
beams, are made to support a roof, 
which sheds the rain, and affords 
shelter to the family within. The 
most beautiful temples of Greece 
are built upon the same plan, and 
with very nearly the same propor- 
tions. The trunks of trees are rep- 
resented by tall and taper columns. 
The plinth on which they rest cor- 
responds with the rude, square stone, 
brought by the herdsman from the 
mountain, to give stability to his 
habitation. The beams, with their 
projecting ends, though made smooth 
and regular, are seen in the Doric 
and lonic orders ; and even the very 
channels worn by the rain, are pre- 
served in the triglyphs of the Doric, 
where, with their depending drops 
just ready to fall, they form the 
principal ornament. In the majes- 
tic order called the Ionic, what do 
we see for its crowning ornament, 
but the common twisted horn? And 
in the Corinthian, where the ele- 
ments of beauty and grace are all 
combined, we behold in the most 
conspicuous place, the simple wick- 
er basket with its covering of board, 
in the midst of the flowing acanthus 
leaves. All succeeding ages have 
attempted improvements, and have 
striven, by splendor of coloring, or 
by profusion of ornament, to pro- 
duce something that should be more 
admirable; but the highly refined 
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taste turns from them all to the 
models of the most cultivated na- 
tion in her most cultivated age, and 
finds in their beautiful simplicity, 
their symmetry, their fitness and 
adaptation, the perfect beau ideal of 
its finest conceptions. 

The manner of persons engrossed 
in the necessary business of life, 
is generally plain, direct and sim- 
ple ; and we venture to assert, that 
when we arrive at the perfection 
of breeding and refinement, the 
same epithets will apply—improved, 
of course, by a generally cultivated 
taste, by tact and judgment, and by 
that easy dignity which a conscious- 
ness of cultivation gives; in short, 
with some such difference as there 
is between the taper trunk of the 
hickory tree, and the finely carved 
column, which is considered the 
more perfect, the more nearly it 
resembles it in form and proportion. 
But before this natural and beautiful 
result is gained, there are many 
trials and many mistakes. With 
wealth and leisure, comes the de- 
sire of shining in society; of ap- 
pearing something different from 
and superior to, the common mass. 
This leads us away from nature, 
and the farther we advance up- 
wards until we arrive at a certain 
point, the thicker and more abun- 
dant do all sorts of airs and affec- 
tations grow. It might be supposed 
that manners would be as various as 
the shades of individual character, 
and to a certain extent this must be 
the case ; but not even in dress, is 
the power of fashion and imitation 
more apparent than in this. Some 
admired model, some intimation of 
a fashionable custom abroad, some 
innovation of a dashing belle at 
home, has power to sway the more 
ambitious part of the female com- 
munity, like a gale of wind sweep- 
ing over the tall grass of the meadow. 

Take, for instance, the mode of 
walking. A few years ago, a fash- 
ionable aspirant might be known by 
her peculiar gait. ‘The short, quick, 


flat, plumping step; the shoulders 
and bust thrown forward, and the 
lower part of the body ostenta. 
tiously protruded and carried from 
side to side with every movement ; 
the elbows thrown out and forward, 
and the hands meeting in front, 
But some keen-eyed traveler pro. 
nounced this not to be true fashion, 
and, therefore, not real elegance. 
It was discovered to be the exact 
mode of walking of the Paris sou. 
brettes, and was abandoned. The 
manner which succeeded, was en. 
tirely different. The person was 
carried as upright as possible ; the 
hands, especially if a muff was 
used, being placed as low as the 
arms would permit; while the knees 
seemed to take the lead, the feet 
languidly following. ‘This style has 
also disappeared, and the firm, de- 
cided, old English, marching step, 
with head erect and folded arms, is 
coming into vogue. 

So also in entering a room. At 
one time, it must be done with a 
quick, running step, and a manner 
all eagerness and empressment. At 
another, the mien must be cold and 
stately, and every movement meas- 
ured and methodical. 

It has been observed by scientific 
men, that owing to the peculiarities 
of our climate, the newness of our 
country, or some other reason, the 
sanguine temperament, that which 
gives gayety of spirits and personal 
activity, prevails among us. This, 
with its rounded form, its brilliant 
complexion, and its mellow hair, 
is decidedly the temperament of 
beauty, and under proper culture it 
would be that of grace also. But 
we have heard that the prominent 
characteristic of the highest class 
of English society is a cold, apa- 
thetic indifference of manner; one 
which, wrapped in the comtempla- 
tion of its own perfections, is quite 
above and beyond the sphere of 
common feeling and sentiment; and 
into this manner our misses and 
school-girls are carefully trained. 
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It is painful as well as ludicrous, 
to enter a room of young ladies, 
whose rosy cheeks and sparkling 
eyes indicate the vivacity of their 
dispositions, and to see them sitting 
in starched, and affected, and un- 
changing attitudes, striving to look 
languid, and indifferent, and lady- 
like; to see them practicing the 
stately, supercilious courtesy, or ex- 
tending the two permitted fingers 
in the most exact of curves. Think 
not, fond mother, or teacher, that 
any degree of practice is to make 
this style of manner natural, or 
even habitual. Nature repays her- 
self for the violence done her, by 
going to the other extreme when 
the pressure is taken off. These 
incipient fine ladies, when escaped 
from your surveillance, are the veri- 
est hoidens on the face of the 
earth. 

Would it not be better to allow a 
natural expression of feeling and 
action in consonance with the age 
and character ; restraining rude- 
nesses, and correcting awkward- 
nesses, but giving scope for the 
thousand nameless graces which 
would play around the youthful 
form in unconscious ease, if art and 
fashion should yield part of their 
power to nature and taste ? 

In the formation of manner, re- 
ference should be had to the phys- 
ical as well as to the mental char- 
acter. ‘The movements of large 
bodies in order to be graceful, must 
be slow; smaller bodies can and 
should move quicker. In contra- 
diction of this rule, how frequently 
do we see small people despising 
their peculiar advantages, and en- 
deavoring to give themselves im- 
portance and dignity by a heavy, 
measured tread, and a stiff, erect 
carriage ; while the portly dame, 
fearful of being thought heavy and 
clumsy, throws aside the dignity 
which would sit so gracefully upon 
her, and which nature would be 
sure to teach her, and skips and 
dances about like a frolicksome 


kitten, to show that she is not at 
all encumbered by her superior 
weight. Where nature has given 
a joyous expression of countenance, 
the sunny hair, the rosy cheek, the 
light-hearted laugh is beautiful, is 
gracetul ; but with the pale intel- 
lectual brow, the dark, thoughtful 
eye, the features of classical re- 
pose, a hearty laugh seems incon- 
gruous; it Is against nature, It Is 
distortion, and instead of joining in 
it with earnest sympathy, we feel 
uneasy until the mocking disturb- 
ance has passed away, and the 
features have settled into their ex- 
pressive stillness, or into the mind- 
illumined smile playing gently over 
them, like southern moonlight on a 
group of sculptured marbles. Yet 
we have seen, with a Hebe face 
and figure, a gravity and demure- 
ness that mocked all efforts to awa- 
ken the springs of gayety which 
were intuitively believed to lie con- 
cealed beneath those roses and dim- 
ples, and while so occupied, have 
been paralyzed by a hearty laugh 
from a neighboring statue of Mi- 
nerva, or what had, until that mo- 
ment, appeared like one. 

Dr. Johnson observed, that a wo- 
man was well dressed when, after 
seeing her, one could not remem- 
ber what she had on. A similar 
remark will apply to manner. Is 
a lady’s dress wanting in neatness, 
is it ill-fitting, or tawdry, or too 
highly ornamented for the place 
and occasion, it strikes us at once, 
and we are sure to observe and 
remember it. So in manner, it is 
awkwardness, it is affectation, it 
is incongruity, which forces itself 
upon our observation. Where there 
is propriety, and adaptation, and 
ease, we are conscious of a feeling of 
high gratification and pleasure; we 
are charmed, scarcely knowing why. 
It is like harmony in music, or a 
happy union of colors in painting. 
It is true, there are those who like 
a tawdry and over ornamented style 
of dress, as there are those who 
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admire manners evidently artificial 
and overwrought ; but they are not 
to be found among the most highly 
refined and cultivated. They are 
generally those who have begun to 
study the graces when their educa- 
tion has been nearly or quite com- 
pleted ; who have been smitten 
with a desire for superior elegance, 
and have supposed that the more 
widely they departed from nature, 
the more evident it would be that 
they had made it a peculiar study. 
They have not studied wisely ; that 
is, they have not gone far enough 
to perceive that the principles of 
true taste would lead them far be- 
yond this limbo of cold, fantastic, 
unreal shows, which they have en- 
tered from fear of being confounded 
with the vulgar, into a genial and 
kindly region, where they are per- 
mitted, nay, required, to unite the 
beauty of truth with the charm of 
grace. 

There are many among us in 
this state of half progress ; and 
they are generally most prominent 
where the fashionables or would-be- 
fashionables most do congregate. 
Satisfied with their attainments, they 
display their airs and affectations, 
apparently quite unconscious that 
some whom they see around them 
with quiet, simple, unobtrusive man- 
ners, which they would stigmatize 
as no manners at all, and yet whose 
influence they can not but feel, and 
are provoked with themselves for 
feeling, are in reality practicing that 
which would be instantly recognized 
as good breeding by the most re- 
fined class of any cultivated nation. 

It will be perceived that in this 
slight essay, we have used the term, 
society, in a very limited sense. 
That we have merely glanced at its 
surface, and atsome of the lighterand 
more obvious influences, which have 
been, and which are affecting it. 
In our present state, when there 
seems to be a breathing time from 
overexertion and excitement, a 
time for reflection, for new prepara- 


tion for the future; it were well if 
some one fitted for the task, should 
probe to its very depths; should 
show the tendency for good or for 
evil, in many of our incipient habits 
and modes of thinking; should ex. 
amine into our present systems of 
education, and suggest improve. 
ments. 

A few years ago, it would almost 
have appeared that it were better to 
bring up our daughters in ignorance, 
than to endeavor to expand their 
minds, to give them superior ac- 
complishments, and open to them 
an elevated range of thought— 
Among a community where the gen- 
eral mind was bent upon dress, and 
eating, and furniture, and carriages, 
a rational course seemed likely to 
place them without the pale of that 
sympathy and congeniality, which 
every human heartrequires. But the 
changes in society are working a cor- 
responding change inopinion. Many 
who, a short time since, were nod- 
ding their plumes to each other, from 
splendid chariots, may now be seen 
some feet lower upon the ¢rottoirs. 
Many who had set up as leaders of 
ton, on the strength of an elegant 
house and fine furniture, are now to 
be found dusting their own chairs, 
and washing their own tea-cups, 
in the unaristocratic “two story.” 
The circumstances which gave them 
their consequence, in their own eyes 
and the eyes of others, have disap- 
peared, and that wealth which does 
not depend upon banks and sub- 
treasuries, is again rising into some 
esteem. The class is daily becom- 
ing larger, who think that a cultiva- 
ted taste, and a well-stored intellect, 
are advantages worth possessing ; 
for they see that those who are thus 
prepared, generally meet and sus- 
tain a change of fortune, with far 
more cheerfulness and equanimity, 
than the empty and the vain. And 
well they may; for the reverses 
which take all from the mere world- 
lings, leave the others rich in re- 
sources for making themselves and 
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their friends happy. In such cir- 
cumstances, they have the advan- 
tage greatly on their side, even sup- 
posing that both had cultivated the 
social and domestic affections with 
the same fervor, which, however, 
can not be the case. The passion 
for mere wealth and show, is a dis- 
organizing and disuniting principle 
in its very essence ; and to suppose 
that the kindly and humane affec- 
tions as readily unite themselves 
with its selfish nature, as with those 
of a more elevated kind, is prepos- 
terous. Whom do we see, with the 
placid brow and the gentle smile, 
laying aside the tinsel trappings with 
which affection may have decked 
her in the hour of prosperity, and 
betaking herself to the humble em- 
ployments which a change of cir- 
cumstances requires; but her who, 
by force of a judicious education, or 
by natural strength and enlargement 
of mind, has been led to perceive 
and appreciate the true relations of 
things ; that there is a higher and a 
better good, than any the exter- 
nals of life can furnish; that mind 
is superior to matter, and of the 
same value, wherever placed; and 
that sympathy and affection are the 
very jewels of life, the pure and in- 
born gems that give light even in 
darkness ? 

Let not then the timid and waver- 
ing mother be misled by a too short- 
sighted view of things, into a belief 
that she consults the best welfare of 
her daughters, by restricting their 
education to a low standard. We 


trust the time is coming, is come, 
when those who act from no higher 
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motive than mere expediency, will 
see the advantage of cultivating all 
the highest powers of the mind, and 
warmest aflections of the heart. 
They will see that the commercial 
revolutions to which our country is 
subject, will from time to time, come 
to lay waste the fair fields of pros- 
perity, and that then, she who has 
been best prepared by education, 
will be most likely to preserve her 
own respectability, and the happi- 
ness of those around her. And it is 
to be hoped that the sad experience 
of the past, will open so many eyes 
to the value of this better wealth, 
that in the golden days of prosperity, 
superior qualities shall retain the 
ascendency and the estimation they 
deserve ; that airs shall not again 
take precedence of graces, flippan- 
cy of wit, rudeness of refinement, 
inanity of intelligence, nor apathy 
and indifference of warm and gen- 
erous feelings. We even venture 
to hope that improvement may be 
carried to such an extent, that the 
pleasure and benefit to be derived 
from the exercise of elegant accom- 
plishments and useful employments, 
shall be thought fully equal, and even 
superior to that obtained from gossip- 
ing, scandal, and worsted work. 

Then will manners become what 
they should ever be, the beautiful 
index and exposition of character, 
and will flow from it so naturally, 
and with so little study, that we 
may confidently expect our stores of 
waste paper to be very considerably 
increased by superfluous pages, here 
and there, from even our best di- 
gested systems of etiquette. 
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THE TREE OF LIFE. 


WueEn the Lord had created man, 
he prepared for him “ a garden east- 
ward in Eden, and there he put the 
man whom he had made.” It would 
seem from this, and the parallel pas- 
sages, that the terms Eden and gar- 
den are not of precisely the same 
import. Eden appears to have been 
the name of a country, within the 
limits of which the garden was situ- 
ated. The exact location either of 
the garden or country, it is impossi- 
ble now to ascertain. We only 
know that it was “ eastward” from 
Palestine or Arabia, where Moses 
was when he wrote this history, and 
that it was in the neighborhood of 
the Euphrates and the Tigris. The 
garden, we are told, contained “ eve- 
ry tree that is pleasant to the sight, 
and good for food ; the tree of life, 
also, in the midst of the garden, and 
the tree of the knowledge of good 
and evil.” 

We have further mention of * the 
tree of life,” in the following chap- 
ter. It was Jest fallen, doomed man 
should * put forth his hand, and par- 
take of the tree of life, and eat, and 
live forever,” that he was “sent 
forth from the garden of Eden, to 
till the ground from whence he was 
taken.” ‘So the Lord drave out 
the man ; and he placed at the east 
of the garden of Eden, cherubim 
and a flaming sword, which turned 
every way, to keep the way of the 
tree of life.” 

Before attempting an explanation 
of this difficult portion of Scripture, 
it will be necessary to consider some 
of the various expositions which 
commentators have given of it. 

The first is that which regards the 
narrative, in the first three chapters 
of Genesis, as a mythus, an allegory, 
an interesting and instructive fable. 
The whole account of man’s crea- 
tion and apostasy, it is said, is not 
veritable history, but allegory, and 


is to be interpreted accordingly, 
This view of the matter we reject; 
and for the following reasons : 

1. The language here used, is 
not that of poetry and fiction, but of 
sober, historical prose. Here are 
no startling figures, and bold personi- 
fications ; none of the imagery and 
drapery which belong to oriental 
verse ; but all has the appearance 
of simple, historical narrative and 
truth. Judging from the style, 
merely, if the first three chapters of 
Genesis are not history, then is there 
no history in the Bible. But 

2. The first three chapters of 
Genesis are to be regarded as histo- 
ry, because in their proper, histori- 
cal sense, they furnish a rational ac- 
count, and the only rational account, 
of many known and important facts. 
Among the facts here referred to, 
are the creation of the world; the 
origin of the human race ; the insti- 
tutions of marriage, and of the Sab- 
bath ; the division of time into weeks; 
the introduction of sin and misery 
into the world ; the natural sterility 
of the earth, and the consequent ne- 
cessity of labor; the subjection of 
the woman to her husband ; the sor- 
rows of child-bearing; the natural 
antipathy of the human race to the 
serpent, &c. Here is a long train 
of acknowledged facts, (to which 
several others, we presume, might 
be added,) all which are satisfacto- 
rily accounted for, if we admit the 
historical truth of the first chapters 
of Genesis. But if we reject this 
truth, and substitute an allegorical 
sense, no rational account of them, 
and indeed no account whatever, 
can possibly be given. 

3. That the first three chapters 
of Genesis are to be interpreted as 
history, is certain from the allusions 
to them in other parts of Scripture. 
Our Savior refers to one of these 
chapters, and quotes expressly from 
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it,in his discourse with the Pharisees, 


on the subject of divorce. ‘ Have 
ye not read, that he which made 
them at the beginning, made them 
male and female ; and said, for this 
cause shall a man leave his father 
and his mother, and shall cleave 
unto his wife, and they twain shall 
be one flesh.” ‘The apostle Paul 
refers to facts recorded in these 
chapters, in his repeated contrasts 
between Adam and Christ, and in 
numerous other passages. ‘ The 
man is not of the woman, but the 
woman of the man;” referring to 
the circumstances of her creation. 
“Neither was the man created for 
the woman, but the woman for the 
man.” 1 Cor. xi,8,9. ‘1 fear lest, 
by any means, as the serpent be- 
guiled Eve, through his subtilty, so 
your mind should be corrupted from 
the simplicity that is in Christ.” 
What are we to make of this pas- 
sage, if it is not literally true that 
the serpent did beguile Eve, through 
his subtilty ? Again; “1 suffer not 
a woman to teach, nor to usurp au- 
thority over the man, but to be in 
silence ; for Adam was first formed, 
then Eve; and Adam was not de- 
ceived, but the woman, being de- 
ceived, was in the transgression.” 
If these allusions of the apostle are 
correct, or his reasonings just, then 
the facts to which he refers, and 
from which he reasons, actually 
took place, as recorded in the first 
chapters of Genesis. 

4. In proof of the literal, histori- 
cal interpretation of these chapters, 
we urge again, that on them are 
founded some important doctrines 
of the gospel. Among these doc- 
trines are that of the primeval inno- 
cence of man; that of the apostasy ; 
and that of natural depravity, in 
consequence of our connection with 
a fallen father. ‘These doctrines, 


on account of their intimate con- 
nection with the great subject of re- 
demption, may be regarded as es- 
sential in the Christian system. Yet 
if we set aside the literal — 
4d 
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tation of the first chapters of Gene- 
sis, we leave them utterly without 
foundation. 

For these reasons, we reject the 
mythical, allegorical interpretation 
of these chapters, and insist that 
they must be received in the literal, 
historical sense. ‘The first human 
pair were literally brought into ex- 
istence, as here described; and 
were placed in a literal garden in 
Eden; in which were literal trees ; 
as the tree of life, and the tree of 
the knowledge of good and evil. 
And here our first parents were lit- 
erally seduced, through the subtilty 
of the serpent, and fell into sin; 
after which they were severally 
doomed, as the narrative relates, 
and driven out from the garden of 
Eden, to subdue and cultivate the rug- 
ged earth. These and other things 
narrated in the first chapters of Gene- 
sis, are plain historical facts, and as 
such, are to be received, on the au- 
thority of the infallible word of God. 

But if there was a literal tree of 
life in the midst of the garden, what 
was it there for? What was the 
design, object, import, and use of 
this remarkable tree ? 

Some have supposed that the tree 
of life was the token of the first 
covenant—the covenant of works. 
It has been said, that “* when God 
had created man, he entered into a 
covenant of life with him, upon con- 
dition of perfect obedience, forbid- 
ding him to eat of the tree of knowl- 
edge of good and evil, upon pain of 
death.” In other words, God pro- 
posed to man, if he would continue 
perfectly obedient, that he would 
give him eternal life ; but if he fail- 
ed of such obedience, that he should 
die. The man consented to the 
proposal, and thus a proper cove- 
nant was formed. The token of 
this covenant was the tree of life, 
which, standing in the midst of the 
garden, was a pledge and an assur- 
ance to man, of that endless life, 
which, on condition of obedience, 
God had promised. 
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In reference to this theory, we 
remark, in the first place, that we 
have never yet been able to discov- 
er any evidence in the Scriptures, 
of a proper covenant transaction 
between God and Adam, previous to 
the fall. God created our first pa- 
rents rational, intelligent beings— 
free moral agents—the proper sub- 
jects of law and government. As 
such, he placed them at once under 
law—a dispensation which imported 
that if they obeyed, they should be 
rewarded ; if they disobeyed, they 
should be punished. The language 
of God to Adam, on this occasion, 
was that, not of proposal, of condi- 
tion, of covenant, but of imperative 
law. ‘The Lord God commanded 
the man, saying, of every tree of 
the garden, thou mayest freely eat ; 
but of the tree of knowledge of 
good and evil, thou shalt not eat of 
it; for in the day that thou eatest 
of it, thou shalt surely die.” Cer- 
tainly, this is the language of strict 
law ; and except, as law is some- 
times loosely called covenant in the 
Scriptures, there was no covenant 
with Adam, before he fell. Mani- 
festly, there was no literal, proper 
covenant. But if there was no 
proper covenant made with Adam 
in the garden, then the tree of life 
could not have been the token of 
such a covenant; and the theory 
above stated, as to the object and 
import of this tree, is without foun- 
dation. 

There is another objection to the 
theory in question. Man needed 
no token, to assure him that God 
would reward the obedient, more 
than the angels now need such a 
token in heaven. The proper im- 
port of law is, obey and live ; trans- 
gress and die.* And this was the 


* We do not suppose, indeed, that the 
obedient merit a reward at the hands of 
God, in the same sense that the disobe- 


dient merit punishment. Still, they are 
proper subjects of reward. It is suttable 
that they should be rewarded. They 


have the merit of congruity, (if not con- 


very dispensation under which Ad. 
am was placed—a dispensation of 
pure law, to confirm which no pub. 
lic pledge or token was necessary, 

Some have thought there was a 
connexion between the tree of life, 
and the trial, the probation, on 
which our first parents were placed, 
If they persevered in holiness to the 
end of their trial, they were to be 
confirmed in holiness ; in assurance 
of which they should then be permit. 
ted to eat of the tree of life. Its fruit 
should be to them a pledge, a token, 
that their probation was happily ae. 
complished, and that an unchang. 
ing state of holiness and happiness 
would now be their portion. 

We have no doubt that our first 
parents were on trial before the 
fall, and that, had they persevered 
in holiness for a limited time, they 
would have been, like the angels, 
confirmed in a state of holiness and 
happiness forever. But we much 
doubt whether the object of the tree 
of life is truly stated in the above 
theory. This theory supposes, that 
the fruit of the tree of life might 
not be eaten, until the probation 
of our first parents was ended; 
whereas it is plain, from the narra- 
tion, that it might be eaten at any 
time. There was but one prohib- 
ited tree in the garden; and that 
was the tree of knowledge of good 
and evil. Of every other tree (and 
consequently of the tree of life) it 
is expressly said that our first pa- 
rents might freely eat. How, then, 
can it be made to appear that they 
might not eat of the tree of life, 
until their trial was accomplished, 
and their confirmed state of holi- 
ness and happiness commenced ? 

But if neither of the above theo- 
ries as to the import and design of 
the tree of life is to be admitted, 
what supposition shall we form in 
regard to the subject? What was 


dignity.) on the ground of which the 
goodness of God has always rewarded 
them, and always will. 
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the object of the tree of life? For 
what was this remarkable tree plant- 
ed in the midst of the garden ? 

Before replying to these ques- 
tions, let it be premised, that tem- 
poral death—the dissolution of the 
connexion between soul and body— 
js to be regarded as one of the bit- 
ter consequences of the apostasy. 
It is so represented in the Scrip- 
tures. “By man came death.” 
“In Adam all die.” “By one 
man, sin entered into the world, 
and death by sin.” (1 Cor. xv, 21; 
Rom. v, 12.) It is not at all likely 
that man would ever have been 
called to endure the pains of tem- 
poral death, if he had not sinned. 
He might not, in that case, have 
lived in this world always, but some 
easier exit out of it would have 
been provided for him, than that 
to which he is now subjected. He 
might have been translated, as 
Enoch and Elijah were. At any 
rate, he would not have been doom- 
ed to pass through the iron gate of 
death. 

But if man in his innocence was 
not to die, then some provision must 
have been made for counteracting 
and removing the sources of disease 
and decay within him—the ordinary 
causesof death. As he was not to lead 
alife of indolence, but one of cheer- 
ful, healthful industry, being com- 
manded to “dress the garden and 
to keep it; he was subject, as 
man now is, to casualties and inju- 
ries. As he was on trial, too, he 
must have been placed in circum- 
stances fitted to try him; to try his 
faith, his fortitude, his submission, 
his patience, his self-denial. He 
was moreover subject, inherently 
and naturally, to hunger, thirst, 
lassitude, weariness, disease, de- 
cay. And these causes must ulti- 
mately have worn him out and re- 
sulted in death, unless some method 
had been devised to counteract 
their influence, and repair those 
wastes in the physical constitution 
which they were calculated to make. 
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And here, we think, we have the 
precise object and use of the tree 
of life. It was planted in the midst 
of the garden—in a situation easy 
of access from every part of it— 
that it might be a perfect and uni- 
versal restorative; that it might 
heal all maladies, overcome all the 
causes of disease and decay, and 
preserve innocent and happy man 
in perpetual health, strength, and 
maturity, till his trial should be 
ended, and he should be removed 
to his final and glorified state in 
heaven. 

That this was the design and use 
of the tree in question is evident, 
first, from its name. It was called 
the tree of life ; thus indicating that 
it was intended to preserve and per- 
petuate life, and to deliver from 
death. 

The same is still more evident, 
secondly, from what was said of 
this tree subsequent to the apos- 
tasy. Of the curse pronounced 
upon fallen man, temporal death 
constituted a part. “In the sweat 
of thy face shalt thou eat bread, 
till thou return unto the ground ; for 
out of it wast thou taken; for dust 
thou art, and unto dust shalt thou 
return.” Of the doom here de- 
nounced, there was to be—there 
has been, no remission. With the 
exception of Enoch and Elijah, the 
dread decree has been rigidly ex- 
ecuted, and will be, upon all the 
generations of men. But the tree 
of life is upon the earth, and how 
is man ever to die, if he may have 
access to this verdant tree? If he 
may pluck and apply its healing 
leaves, and partake of its life-giving, 
health-restoring fruit; how is the 
inexorable curse of temporal disso- 
lution ever to be executed? It can 
not be. Man must be shut out from 
the tree of life, or he can never re- 
turn to dust. He must be rigidly 
kept from it, or he will live forever. 
Accordingly, we find him instantly 
driven out from the garden of Eden; 
and driven out for this express and 
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specific reason, ‘lest he put forth 
his hand, and take also of the tree 
of life, and eat, and live forever.” 
What force or propriety in the rea- 
son here assigned for the expulsion 
of Adam out of Eden, except on 
the ground that the purpose and 
use of the tree of life were actually 
such as have been stated? If this 
tree were intended as a universal 
restorative, a catholicon, in the use 
of which man could feel no disease, 
could suffer no decay, could never 
die; then was it necessary that 
doomed, dying man, should be driv- 
en away from it, and kept away 
from it. On this supposition, and 
no other that we can imagine, was 
it necessary that there should be 
placed at the east of the garden 
of Eden, cherubim and a flaming 
sword which turned every way, to 
keep the way of the tree of life. 
That the proper account has been 
given of the tree of life is evident, 
third, from the ‘figurative uses of 
this phraseology in different parts 
of the Bible. As the figurative use 
of language is founded on the lite- 
ral, it is common first to ascertain 
the literal sense, and then deter- 
mine the figurative from it. But in 
some instances we reason the other 
way. We may be essentially aided, 
often, in ascertaining the literal 
sense of a word or phrase, by first 
considering how it is used figura- 
tively. And this is what we pro- 
pose todo here. The phrase, tree 
of life, is used frequently, and in 
a highly figurative sense, by the 
writer of the Proverbs; and it will 
appear, on examination, that it is 
used, in every instance, in the sense 
of healthful, saving, salutary, life- 
preserving, &c. Thus, of wisdom 
it is said, “She is a tree of life to 
them that lay hold upon her ;” in 
other words, she is healthful, sav- 
ing to them. She will be a means 


of preserving and prolonging their 

lives in this world, as well as con- 

ferring immortal life in the next. 
Again, it is-said, “ The fruit of 


the righteous is a tree of life; and 
he that winneth souls is wise.” B 
the fruit of the righteous may be 
understood their good examples, 
their pious conversation, their wise 
and faithful instructions, their fer. 
vent prayers. And these are a tree 
of life; that is, (as _before,) they 
are saving, salutary. They tend 
to the preservation and salvation, 
temporal and spiritual, of those who 
enjoy them. 

‘“* Hope deferred,” says Solomon, 
* maketh the heart sick; but when 
the desire cometh, it is a tree of 
life.’ The desire when it cometh, 
removeth that sickness of the heart 
which is the result of hope deferred, 
It delivers from it. It restores and 
preserves the soul. 

Still again it is said, * A whole. 
some tongue is a tree of life.” 
Here the same meaning is very 
obvious. A wholesome tongue, full 
of wise and good counsel, is ex- 
ceedingly salutary. It preserves 
from a thousand ills in this life, and 
confers often immortal blessings. 

From all these instances, taken 
from the book of Proverbs, it is 
evident that Solomon must have had 
the same idea as to the purpose 
and use of the literal tree of life, 
with that given above. He must 
have regarded the literal tree as 
designed for the perpetual health of 
man—for the preservation and in- 
definite prolongation of his physical 
life; since on this single idea all 
his figurative applications of the 
words are based. 

We only add, fourth, that with 
this idea corresponds exactly the 
symbolical use of the phrase, tree 
of life, in the Scriptures. In the 
last chapter of the Apocalypse, we 
have a symbolical description of 
the celestial paradise, in which the 
drapery, the imagery, is borrowed 
extensively from that of the ter- 
restrial paradise, or the garden of 
Eden. ‘In the midst of the street” 
of this celestial paradise, “and on 
either side of the river, was there 
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the tree of life, which bare twelve 


manner of fruits, and yielded her 
fruit every month; and the leaves 
of the tree were for the healing of 
the nations.” Yes, “the leaves of 
the tree were for the healing of the 
nations.” Who can doubt, after 
this, as to the design of the literal 
tree of life? lt was for the healing 
of the nations. It was for the pre- 
serving, prolonging, and perpetua- 
ting of that natural life, which God 
had imparted to his innocent off- 
spring. As the presence of the 
symbolical tree of life in the heav- 
enly paradise, is equivalent to an 
assurance that, in that blessed world, 
there shall be no disease, no pain, 
no death ; so the presence of the 
literal tree of life in the earthly par- 
adise conveyed a similar assurance 
to its primeval inhabitants. If they 
held faust their integrity, and con- 
tinued (as they had occasion) to 
have recourse to the tree of life, 
they were never to die. 

There is another passage? pat 
allel to that in the Apocalypse, in 
which the same idea as to the pur- 
pose of the literal tree of life is 
shadowed forth. It is in Ezekiel’s 
vision of the holy waters issuing out 
from the sanctuary, on the banks 
of which grow trees, whose leaves 
never fade ; “and the fruit thereof 
shall be for meat, and the leaf 
thereof for medicine.” ‘These trees 
are not expressly called trees of 
life, but they are evidently the 
same, in design and import, as those 
described in the Apocalypse. ‘The 
imagery, in both cases, is borrowed 
from the terrestrial paradise, through 
which flowed a river, and in the 
midst of which grew the literal tree 
of life. And as these mystical 
trees, in both cases, are represented 
as possessing a healing efficacy, who 
can doubt that the same was true 
of the literal tree of life? It was 


intended to remove all disease, de- 
cay, and suffering, from the inno- 
cent beings who partook of it, and 
secure them in the possession of an 
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endless life. Consequently, when 
they lost their innocency, and were 
doomed to revert back to their pa- 
rent dust, they were sternly de- 
barred from the tree of life, lest 
they should put forth their hand 
to it, and eat, and the curse pro- 
nounced against them should never 
be executed. 

The literal tree of life has long 

since ceased from the earth. lis 
leaf has faded, and its root has with- 
ered. It could not long flourish 
in this infected, doomed, accursed 
world. And while it remained here, 
there was no access to it io apos- 
tate man. Cherubim and a flaming 
sword guarded every avenue, and 
forbade all approach to the literal 
tree of life. ‘The curse pronounced 
upon the race, immediately subse- 
quent to their fall, must be inflicted. 
Of this, there is no remission, either 
to the good or the bad. Dust we 
are, and back to the dust must we 
all return. 
4* Phat let us rejoice and be glad, 
that there is another tree of life, the 
approaches to which are guarded 
by no flaming sword—whose leaf 
does not wither, whose fruit does 
not fail, which lives, and flourishes, 
and blooms forever. It grows not 
in the earthly Eden, but in the par- 
adise of God above. And the way 
to it is open to all the obedient chil- 
dren of God. “Blessed are they 
that do his commandments, that they 
may have a right to the tree of life, 
and may enter in through the gates 
into the city.” Yes, such as return 
to God, through the merits of his 
Son, and do his commandments, 
may have a right to this tree of life 
—a right to its healing leaves and 
its health-giving fruit, and may en- 
ter in, through the opened gates, into 
the heavenly city ! 

And now what a gracious assu- 
rance is this, to be published to 
a sinning, sorrowing, death-waiting 
world! And should not the assu- 
rance be as grateful to us as it is 
gracious? Should it not be hailed 
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and welcomed every where with re- 
joicing and praise? True, we are 
doomed to go down to the dust; 
but if we are Christians even death 
has no sting for us. And we are 
expecting to go, shortly, where there 
is no death, no pain, where all tears 
are wiped from all faces, where 
sorrow and sighing are known no 
more forever. Let us then rejoice 
in present tribulations, and triumph 
over the temptations and ills of life, 
while we press onward and mount 
upward in pursuit of the glory 
which is to follow. The paradise 
to be gained is infinitely superior to 
that we have lost. The tree of life 
which remains, and is open to us, 
is infinitety preferable to that which 
was guarded and is dead. Let all 
our readers, then, see to it, that they 
secure a right to this precious tree ; 
that they may have the unutterable 
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privilege of sitting under its shade, 
and applying its leaves, and eating 
its blessed fruits forever. They 
may fail to secure it. 

This tree, like that which once 
grew in the terrestrial paradise, may 
be forfeited. It will be forfeited 
by all who continue in their sins, 
It is only “those that do his com. 
mandments” that * have a right to 
the tree of life.’ And this heay- 
enly tree, like that which stood in 
the garden of Eden, when once 
forfeited is forfeited forever. The 
approaches to it will be guarded, 
not only by cherubim and a flaming 
sword, but by the inexorable gates, 
both of the upper and the nether 
world—both of heaven and of hell. 
They will be guarded by all the 
horrors of the impassable gulf; so 
that there can be no access to it for 
lost souls forever. 


g t J $ aver, 
CHAPIN’S PRIMITIVE CHURCH. 


We give below the title of a 
book, on which we propose to be- 
stow some little attention. ‘The au- 
thor of it is evidently a man who 
loves accuracy. At least he seems 
determined that there shall be no 
mhistake about his identity. Among 
all the A. B. Chapins that inhabit 
this terraqueous globe, that indi- 
vidual one who wrote this book on 
the primitive church, is so pointed 
out by an enumeration of individual 
marks, that the reader who shall 


* A View of the Organization and Or- 
der of the Primitive Church: containing 
a Scriptural plan of the Apostolic Church ; 
with a Historical Outline of the Church 
to the end of the second century: to 
which is added, the Apostolic Succession, 
connecting it with the Church of the pres- 
ent day. By Rev. A. B. Chapin, M. A., 
Mem. Conn. Acad. Arts and Sciences; 
Mem. Conn. Hist. Soc.; Hon. Mem. R. I. 
Hist. Soc. ; Hon. Mem. Hist. Soc. Penn.; 
Mem. Yale Nat. Hist. Soe. New Haven, 
Hitchcock & Stafford, 1542. 


confound this one with any other of 
that name, must stand convicted 
of an inexcusable blunder. ‘There 
is something interesting in this par- 
ticularity. It leads the reader to 
suppose, that the man who on the 
title-page of the book is so exact in 
defining his own identity, must be a 
man of the greatest accuracy in all 
things; and that whatever he may 
say about the primitive church, the 
Fathers, and the apostolical succes- 
sion, may be received without hesi- 
tation as infallibly correct. Besides, 
it has a picturesque and poetical 
effect. Had the name stood simply 
A. B. Chapin, according to the pre- 
vailing fashion of writers in this 
republican country, it would have 
conveyed to thousands of readers, 
instead of a definite image or vis- 
ual conception, only something like 
Crambe’s idea of a lord mayor in 
the abstract. But surround the name 
with these additions, and immedi- 
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ately, in its connection with the other 
matters on the ttle-page, the reader 
catches a glimpse, as it were, of a 
white surplice, and of a venerable 
man with a pocket full of diplomas. 
It is somewhat as when we hear the 
heralds greeting Lord Marmion with 
all his titles, 
“lord of Fontenaye, 

Of Lutterward and Scrivelbaye, 

Of Tamworth tower and town ;” 
we feel at once that Lord Marmion 
js not a mere name, an algebraical 
symbol, but a man of substance and 
command. 

Passing over, for the present, the 
mis¢ellaneous information touching 
the book and its author, which we 
find in the * epistle to the reader,” 
we turn to the first chapter, entitled 
“state of the question.” ‘The ques- 
tion is, “ What was the organi- 
zation and order of the apostolic 
church?” ‘This question is in our 
author’s view of great importance, 
because all religious denominations, 
as he says, “claim to be exclu- 
sively patterned after the apostolic 
model,”—because “ a large propor- 
tion believe the apostolic practice 
to be binding on all succeeding gen- 
erations ;’—and because “ the few 
who deny its obligation, show by 
their constant endeavors to prove 
their conformity to that model, that 
they consider its sanction very de- 
sirable.” 

It is not doubtful what view our 
author takes of the nature and bear- 
ings of this question. He is one of 
the many who “ believe the apos- 
tolic practice to be binding on all 
succeeding generations.” He does 
not indeed say so expressly in this 
connection, but the whole drift of 
the book makes it clear what view 
he takes of the importance of church 
organization and order. ‘Thus in 
closing his prefatory “epistle to the 
reader,” he says, “It is hoped that 
the sincere inquirer after truth will 
find essential aid in this volume ; 
and that he who is anxiously seek- 
ing to know what is that church 


which hath been declared to be ‘ the 
body of Christ,’ will be helped for- 
ward in his investigation.” In plain 
words, all those persons, whatever 
their faith and practice in other re- 
spects, who do not belong to some 
ecclesiastical organization “ exclu- 
sively patterned after the apostolic 
model,” do not belong to “ the body 
of Christ.” If this is the right view, 
the question touching the “ organi- 
zation and order” practiced by the 
Apostles, is, beyond all doubt, a 
question of unspeakable moment. 
No truth is of more importance 
than the true answer to the ques- 
tion, What is the body of Christ ? 
And if the body of Christ is an ec- 
clesiastical organization, exclusive- 
ly patterned after the apostolical 
model, no truth can be more im- 
portant than the true answer to the 
question which our author proposes 
as the theme of his discussion. 

* This examination,” our author 
proceeds to say, “is one of pure 
history, and is to be considered like 
every other question of that nature.” 
But let us not forget so soon the 
importance of this question. A 
question of pure history! Let our 
author say if it is not, inthe view in 
which he discusses it, a momentous 
question of doctrine and of duty ? 
In one sense, every question of what 
Christ and his Apostles taught, is a 
question of pure history. ‘The ques- 
tion whether Paul and Peter preach- 
ed that all who will may be saved 
through the death of Christ, and by 
the renewing influence of the Holy 
Spirit, is, in that sense, as truly and 
purely historical, as the question 
whether the Apostles wore long 
beards, after the manner of the Ori- 
entals, or shaved themselves after 
the manner of the Romans. The 
former, however, is a question con- 
cerning the nature and being of 
Christianity, and we have a right to 
expect that the inspired records of 
the Christian revelation, will give us 
an explicit answer. The latter is a 
question respecting “ apostolic prac- 





tice” merely ; and it would not be 
at all strange if it could not be an- 
swered without a great deal of in- 
genuity and some tradition. 

Another of our author’s remarks, 
by way of describing the “ state of 
the question,” and preparing the 
ground for the direct discussion, is 
that “‘ in this examination there are 
two distinct kinds of evidence, whol- 
ly independent of each other, and 
both equally relevant ;—the Scrip- 
tures, and the writings of the prim- 
itive Christians, usually referred to 
by the appellation of rue Fatners.” 
Equally relevant! Equally rele- 
vant to what? To the question, 
What constitutes the body of Christ, 
is the testimony of Hermas, or who- 
ever else wrote the pitiful book 
which bears that name, equally rel- 
evant with the testimony of Paul, 
of Peter, or of Luke? We have 
thought that “the Bible, the Bible 
alone, is the religion of Protestants.” 
We hold that in an investigation, 
the result of which is to bind the 
conscience of a Christian, our only 
resort must be to the record of in- 
spiration. The testimony of Ter- 
tullian is pertinent enough to an in- 
quiry concerning the ecclesiastical 
forms, usages and theories of the 
African churches about the year 
200; but to bring in Tertullian as 
a witness to the practice of the 
Apostles considered as *“ binding on 
all succeeding generations,” is a 
grand impertinence. ‘That apostol- 
ic practice which is not laid down in 
the Scriptures, even though it were 
proved to be apostolic practice, is, 
to a Protestant, certainly, no part of 
the Christian religion. 

But relevant as Mr. Chapin es- 
teems the testimony of the Fathers 
to the inquiry before him, and will- 
ing as he may be for his own part 
to yield his faith and conscience to 
what they say, he has so much * re- 
spect to the feelings of those who 
deny its relevancy,” that he propo- 
ses to confine the discussion “ to 
such points as may be made out by 
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Scripture, citing the Fathers merely 
in confirmation.” ‘And for the 
same reason,” he says, ** we shall 
confine ourselves to the time when 
it is acknowledged by all that the 
church remained uncorrupted ; that 
is, to the two first centuries.” Here 
we are compelled again to put in 
our protest. ‘That the church—by 
which we understand Christianity 
as believed, understood, and prac- 
ticed by the Christian community— 
remained uncorrupt till the year 
200, we do by no means acknow- 
ledge. On the contrary, we hold 
that as soon as Christianity ceased 
to be uttered and expounded by in- 
spired lips, it could not but begin to 
be corrupted. The Apostles were 
taught by the Savior personally; 
yet it was not without a miraculous 
inspiration that they were qualified 
to teach the gospel to others. What 
sort of a Christianity should we have 
had, if we had received from the 
Apostles nothing better than those im- 
pressions and apprehensions which 
they had received from Christ’s teach- 
ing, before the advent of that Holy 
Spirit which was to lead them into 
all truth? Those very societies, 
the members of which received 
their knowledge of Christianity from 
the lips of the Apostles, did not re- 
tain that Christianity without cor- 
ruption, even while the Apostles 
were yet living. ‘The churches of 
proconsular Asia were growing cor- 
rupt as early as when the Apoca- 
lypse was written. What sort of a 
Christianity should we have had, if 
the Christianity of Sardis, or of 
Thyatira, or of Ephesus, had come 
down to us, body, soul and spirit, 
as it was, say inthe year 68? ‘The 
church at Corinth had become cor- 
rupt, sadly corrupt, in doctrine, dis- 
cipline and practice, before the date 
of Paul’s first epistle to that church. 
A sorry Christianity the world would 
have, if we had not something less 
corrupt than the Christianity prac- 
ticed in the Corinthian church, with- 
in a few months after its founder, 
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Paul, had for the first time ventured 
to leave it. Let any intelligent man 
consider the symptoms of degene- 
racy of which there are so many 
jntimations in the New Testament 
itself, and the elements of corrup- 
tion which could not but exist in the 
rimitive Christian community— 
elements the operation of which the 
Apostles foresaw and predicted ; let 
him consider who the primitive 
Christians were—converts from Ju- 
daism or from heathenism, with 
the remains of their old prejudices 
cleaving to them still; let him 
consider their circumstances, living 
among pagans, under a pagan gov- 
ernment, surrounded by the influ- 
ences of a state of society of which 
paganism was the soul, obnoxious 
to the laws, and frequently assailed 
by the most active persecution ; let 
him consider their disadvantages, 
with no Christian literature, with no 
libraries of theological learning, with 
no press to multiply books and read- 
ers, with no suitable schools for 
their children, and no colleges for 
the training of their ministry, com- 
pelled even to hold their religious 
assemblies under the protection of 
night, and in the deepest privacy ; 
and then let him say whether any 
thing but a constant miracle could 
have kept the church uncorrupt for 
alonger time after the days of the 
Apostles, than the whole period from 
the days of the first settlers of New 
England till the establishment of 
the federal constitution. 

“In every subject which men dis- 
cuss, or examine,” says our author, 
“there must be certain things which 
are assumed, or agreed upon, by all 
parties. ‘These, like the axioms in 
mathematics, are the starting points 
of the argument.”’ All this is true ; 
and it is also true that almost every 
successful sophism, may be resolv- 
ed into the trick which dextrously 
assumes, at one step or another in 
the course of the argument, some 
definition, some axiom, or some 
general proposition, which directly 
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or indirectly includes the point in 
dispute. It is with great propriety, 
therefore, that Mr. Chapin under- 
takes to state distinctly, at the out- 
set, what are the points assumed, 
from which his argument proceeds. 
We transfer to our columns his ac- 
count of the starting point of his 
whole inquiry. 

“ One of the points thus assumed, or 
agreed upon in this matter, and which 
the common sense of every person must 
approve, is, that the apostolic history, as 
contained in the Acts of the ers 
Was written to acquaint us with the fact, 
that the gospel was preached, and church- 
es were formed ; but not to detail the pe- 
culiarities of their organization ;—that the 
apostolic epistles were written to con- 
firm the churches in the faith; but not to 
give them oom of church organiza- 
tion and order. Hence, we are obliged 
to infer, as we know the fact to be, that 
the New Testament gires, in no one place, 
a detailed account of the organization and 
order of the apostolic church. This point 
being assumed, it is necessary to assume 
another, before we can proceed at all in 
the argument; and that is, that the apes 
tolic churches, when fully established, 
had a uniform system of organization ; 
and that the Apostles, in their writings, 
allude to, and speak of that form, with 
sufficient distinctness, to enable us to de- 
termine what it was.” pp. 19, 20. 


This paragraph, to our eye, con- 
sists of two parts; first a concession 
on the part of the author, which 
virtually subverts every particular 
form of church organization, claim- 
ing to be jure divino; and secondly, 
an assuraption which we, on our 
part, utterly refuse to concede. 

The concession is, that no part of 
the New Testament was written for 
the sake of making known the con- 
stitution and organization of the 
Christian community, in the days of 
the Apostles. And in the face of 
such a concession as this, will any 
man ask us to believe that the wri- 
ters of the New Testament were all 
Episcopalians of the jure divino 
school? If that glorious saint and 
martyr, Archbishop Laud—if Bish- 
op Seabury, or Bishop Hobart—if 
Queen Elizabeth, or King Charles 
first or second—if Dr. Pusey, or 
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Prof. Newman, or Bishop Whitting- 
ham, or the editor of the New York 
Churchman—if the Rev. A. B. Cha- 
pin, had written the New Testa- 
ment, or even one book of that col- 
lection—could the Bible have been 
found so deficient in respect to an 
explicit ** platform of church organi- 
zation and order?” ‘True Episco- 
palians could not have left this im- 
portant matter in so neglected a con- 
dition. Accordingly, when Episco- 
palianism had grown to something 
like maturity, not far from the year 
300, some writer or writers attempt- 
ed to supply this glaring deficiency. 
A book was forged, entitled “ the 
Constitutions of the Apostles,”—a 
most Episcopalian book ; Laud him- 
self could hardly have made it more 
so. It professed to have been writ- 
ten by Clement of Rome, as the 
amanuensis of the Apostles assem- 
bled in council, for the express pur- 
pose of prescribing all sorts of reg- 
ulations for the churches. “The 
Canons of the Apostles,” was anoth- 
er work of the same kind, though 
much more compendious. During 
those glorious ages before the Re- 
formation, which the Oxford doc- 
tors and their American co-workers 
are so anxious to restore, both these 
books had great authority, being 
considered almost if not quite genu- 
ine; though now they are univer- 
sally regarded as forgeries, got up 
not far from the beginning of the 
fourth century. But if these are 
forgeries, how happens it that we 
have no genuine article of the same 
kind?, If the Apostles made no 
canons at all, besides what we find 
in the New Testament, and if the 
New Testament was not written to 
give to Christians a platform of 
church organization and order, what 
ground can there be for the claim, 
that any particular form of church 
government, in distinction from oth- 
ers, exists by the divine law? So 
much for the concession, 

The assumption which our author 
says he must make “ before we can 
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proceed at all in the argument,” js 
“that the apostolic churches, when 
fully organized, had a uniform sys 
tem of organization.” We do not 
volunteer to prove the negatife of 
the proposition thus assumed as the 
basis of all argument; we only say 
that for our part, we do not at all 
concede what our author presumes 
to be conceded. We wait for proof 
on this point. Nor are we to be 
satisfied by being told that the as. 
sumption is not peculiar to Mr. Cha- 
pin, or to his party. We know that 
Congregationalists, Presbyterians, 
and Episcopalians, have all made 
the same assumption. We know 
that this assumption lies at the foun- 
dation of the Cambridge Platform 
and of Thomas Hooker’s Survey, 
as really as it lies at the foundation 
of Mr. Chapin’s argument. But all 
this is not proof. We want proof 
that the church at Jerusalem, in the 
days of the Apostles, and the church 
at Antioch, were organized and 
governed on precisely the same sys- 
tem. We want proof that the 
church at Corinth and the church at 
Babylon, had just the same officers, 
with just the same functions. The 
Christian assembly in each city 
which the Apostles and their fellow 
laborers visited, grew up by the side 
of the synagogue ; its original and 
leading members being a secession 
from the body of Jewish worshipers. 
Who will prove to us, in the first 
place, that the Jewish synagogues 
of that age, in all parts of the world, 
in Egypt, in Syria, in Chaldea, in 
Cappadocia, and in Italy, were all 
constituted and regulated precisely 
after one pattern? And this being 
proved, who will prove to us in the 
next place, that, in every instance, 
the seceding body of Christians, de- 
viated from the institutions and reg- 
ulations to which they had been ac- 
customed in the synagogue, just so 
far and no farther? We commend 


this inquiry to the attention of those 
learned men, who have more leisure 
for it than we have, and especially 
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to Masters of Arts, and the members 
of the Yale Natural History Society. 

The author of the work before us, 
has a highly original way of ac- 
counting for the troublesome fact, 
that the New Testament no where 
lays down a platform of church 
government. Having assumed, as 
we have seen, “that the churches 
planted by the Apostles, when fully 
established, had a uniform system 
of organization,” he goes on to as- 
sume other fundamental proposi- 
tions as follows. 


“2. That, whatever this form was, it 
must have been tangible and visible; 
known to all the members of the church- 
es; and, therefore, could not be mistaken 
or forgotten. 

“3. For this reason, the Apostles did 
not address epistles to the churches, in 
relation to ecclesiastical organization ; 
that being a subject about which there 
was no possibility of mistake. But they 
did address epistles to the various church- 
es.on matters of faith and doctrine, which 
not being thus visible and tangible, but 
depending on recollection and memory 
for their transmission, were liable to be 
forgotten or misremembered.”’ pp. 21, 22. 


Now we can not but think that if 
any thing ought to be reduced to 
writing, instead of being left to the 
uncertainties of remembrance and 
tradition—if any thing would cer- 
tainly be reduced to writing by men 
of common sense, acquainted with 
the use of letters—the constitution 
and laws which were to be the “ uni- 
form system of organization,” for a 
confederacy of newly formed reli- 
gious societies, extending over the 
known world, ought to be, and cer- 
tainly would be made “ tangible and 
visible,” by being written upon 
parchment, if not upon “ tables of 
stone.” Nay, may we not say that 
the only unwritten laws and institu- 
tions which are possible in a com- 
munity that has the art of writing, 
are such laws and institutions as 
have grown up by usage, slowly 
and unobserved, with the tacit con- 
sent or the tacit submission of that 
community—laws and _ institutions 
which, never having been positively 


ordained by any recognized author- 
ity, can be referred to no lawgiver, 
and to no precise date at which 
they came into existence. Yet we 
are gravely requested to admit as a 
“fundamental principle,” that the 
Apostles established in all their 
churches, from the Euphrates to the 
Guadalquiver, a uniform body of 
regulations, which they neglected to 
commit to writing, for the reason 
that the system was, intrinsically, 
and independently of all records, so 
“* tangible and visible,” that it “ could 
not be mistaken or forgotten.” Is 
this the way in which “ uniform sys- 
tems of organization,” Episcopal- 
ian, Methodist, or Presbyterian, are 
set up and kept up in these days? 
Besides, if we take this for a funda- 
mental principle, why are we not to 
adhere to it in our practice? If the 
“uniform system of organization,” 
invented and put in practice by the 
Apostles, was a system which need- 
ed no written constitutions or canons, 
how can we admit, as identical with 
that, any system of uniformity, to 
which a written code of laws is in- 
dispensable? The church of Eng- 
land, the kirk of Scotland, the va- 
rious national churches of America, 
which have for their essence uni- 
formity of organization, present 
themselves before us, each with its 
own voluminous canons and consti- 
tutions, without which its uniformity 
would be impossible; and each of 
these various churches claims that 
its own organization is in precise 
accordance with that established by 
the Apostles. Why shall we not be 
allowed to tell them that, according 
to Mr. Chapin’s “ fundamental prin- 
ciple,” they are all wrong? For, 
as he teaches us, the “ uniform sys- 
tem of organization,” established by 
the Apostles, was one which needed 
no writing to record it or define it; 
but without canons or constitutions, 
it was “ tangible and visible, known 
to all the members of the churches, 
and therefore could not be mistaken 
or forgotten.” 
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Another point in the passage 
above cited, is equally remarkable 
in its bearing on the whole subject 
of inquiry. According to the fun- 
damental principles from which our 
author’s argument proceeds, the 
Apostles had no occasion to write 
any “epistles to the churches, in 
relation to ecclesiastical organiza- 
tion; that being a subject about 
which,” even in the absence of all 
written constitutions and canons, 
“there was no possibility of mis- 
take.” We will not dispute this 
proposition. Let it stand confessed 
that the Apostles, from the day of 
Pentecost till the latest of them fin- 
ished his course, never had occa- 
sion to address a single epistle to a 
single church, on the subject of 
church organization. Let it stand 
confessed that in that primitive and 
forming age, when; there were no 
settled usages, no precedents, and 
no written regulations, the organiza- 
tion of the churches, whatever it 
was, was such, so “tangible and 
visible” a thing, so known and com- 
prehended of all men, that in all the 
churches there arose no serious 
_ question as to its principles or de- 
tails—no dispute respecting the rela- 
tive rights, powers, and functions of 
members, and of different officers— 
at least, none of such a nature as to 
require any explanation or decision 
from an apostle. In one view, this 
fact, admitting it to be a fact, is a 
most significant phenomenon. Why 
may we not shut up the book here, 
with the conclusion that the system 
of ecclesiastical organization set up 
by the Apostles, was just about no 
system at all? How can the phe- 
nomenon be explained, but by sup- 
posing that wherever converts were 
made, under the teaching of the 
Apostles, and a Christian society or 
community was thus originated, the 
Apostles left those Christians to man- 
age their own matters, as a society, 
in their own way, only charging 
them to keep their communion pure, 
and to hold fast those inspiring 


truths, which were the object of 
their faith, and the basis of their 
hopes. ‘To suppose that the Apos. 
tles established in all the churches 
a uniform hierarchical system, with 
a distribution of powers and duties 
among various ranks rising one 
above another; and to suppose at 
the same time, that while that hier. 
archical system remained unwritten, 
and while the communities over 
which it was established, were all 
new, there arose, in a full quarter 
of a century, no occasion for the 
founders of it to give any explana- 
tion of an obscure or disputed point, 
is a supposition so near to an ab- 
surdity, that we might be excused 
from arguing against it. 

The author seems to feel that 
after all his preliminaries are set- 
tled, and all his assumptions are 
granted, the inquiry upon which he 
is entering will not be without its 
difficulties. To illustrate the ar- 
duousness of the investigation which 
must ascertain the constitution and 
uniform organization of the apos- 
tolic churches from the New Testa- 
ment alone, he supposes that a man 
born and educated in a South Sea 
island, and entirely ignorant in re- 
spect to the institutions and usages 
of civilized countries, is called to 
the task of ascertaining the organi- 
zation of the American army in the 
revolutionary war, from a collection 
of General Washington’s _ private 
letters, together with a few of his 
proclamations addressed to the ar- 
my—the letters being written, du- 
ring the progress of the war, toa 
few of the General’s familiar friends 
who had left the army and were 
residing in a remote part of the 
country. ‘ Such a man, under such 
circumstances,” says our author, 
* would be situated very much as we 
are when attempting to determine 
the entire constitution of the apos- 
tolic church, from Scripture alone.” 
This is a strong, but on the whole, 
not an unfair illustration so far as it 
goes. Yet it is somewhat defective. 
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To complete the analogy between 
the two cases, it must be supposed 
that by some fundamental ordinance 
of the government, all the rights 
of every citizen to his franchises 
as a citizen, to his property, to his 
liberty, to his life itself, are made 
to depend on his ascertaining, un- 
der all these disadvantages, what 
was the organization of the old 
continental army, and thus enroll- 
ing his name in some regiment 
organized and disciplined exactly 
after the revolutionary model. It 
must also be supposed that learned 
and ingenious men, who have given 
much attention to the documents, 
have arrived at different conclu- 
sions; and that accordingly, there 
are in existence several distinct 
bodies of troops differing from each 
other in various particulars. ‘There 
are some who hold that no organiza- 
tion is complete, or truly revolu- 
tionary, or can have any validity 
in securing the rights of those who 
enroll themselves under it, unless it 
is commanded by a field-marshal ; 
and such as hold this opinion, organ- 
ize themselves accordingly. Oth- 
ers succeed in keeping up a very 
respectable discipline, with no offi- 
cer of a higher rank than general. 
There are some who maintain, that 
the word of command must always 
be read out from a book, or else 
all order in the army will go to 
ruin. Others hold, that if the word 
of command is rightly given and 
promptly obeyed, the actual pres- 
ence of a book is of small con- 
sequence, and may be, in some 
emergencies, a positive inconveni- 
ence. Some insist, that it is neces- 
sary to wear on parade a certain 
grotesque old fashioned uniform, 
with prodigious white facings. Oth- 
ers insist, that as the revolutionary 
armies appear to have been in no 
condition to bestow much attention 
upon their uniforms, and were gen- 
erally glad to wear whatever coats 
they could get, the most suitable 
imitation of their practice, in that 





particular, is for every man to ap- 
pear on parade in plain clothes, as 
decent as he can afford to wear. 
Amid these distractions, the in- 
quirer, as ignorant of all such mat- 
ters as a South Sea islander, is to 
judge from a few of Washington’s 
private letters, and a few of his 
general orders, which of these vari- 
ous organizations is the true “ an- 
cient and honorable” revolutionary 
army. And the question is not to 
be decided by inquiring which corps 
has the most of the old revolution- 
ary patriotism, or which maintains 
in the greatest purity those political 
principles on which the revolution 
turned—such inquiries might lead 
him wide of the mark; the whole 
question, he must remember, is a 
question of order and organization 
only. He is to secure his rights as a 
citizen, only by enlisting in that corps 
which is officered and drilled after 
the true revolutionary pattern. How- 
ever pure may be his patriotism, 
however enlightened and sound his 
political principles in all other re- 
spects—if he fails in this point, he 
has no rights as a member of so- 
ciety, but is thrown absolutely on 
the “‘uncovenanted mercy” of the 
sovereign power in the common- 
wealth. 

Such are the preliminaries of the 
investigation—such the explanations 
which our author gives of the na- 
ture and arduousness of the inquiry 
through which he proposes to con- 
duct his readers. We are now to 
observe his manner of conducting 
the inquiry itself—‘* What is the 
Scriptural draught of the apostolic 
church ?” 

This general inquiry he divides 
into the following particulars: * 1. 
What was the apostolic church? 2. 
Who composed it? 3. What were 
the powers and duties of its mem- 
bers? 4. What were its officers ? 
and 5. What were the qualifica- 
tions required of, and the power and 
duty belonging to each ?” 

First, then, “ What was the apos- 





tolic church ?” Our author an- 
swers, “It was a regularly organi- 
zed society.” He tells us that the 
apostolic idea of the church was, 
“that it included all the actual and 
professed subjects of the king of 
heaven, whether on earth or in 
heaven.” And he goes on to argue 
with much iteration, and with em- 
phatic variety of typography, that 
“the church is one; but twofold 
in its nature ;” first, there is the 
* church outward and visible,” which 
is nothing else than “the church 
militant” on earth; and secondly, 
there is the “church invisible and 
spiritual,” which is nothing else than 
“ the church triumphant” in heaven. 
The first of these two is designed 
to prepare men for the second, of 
which it is a type. And these two 
are one. 

Of course, we shall not be ex- 
pected to give in detail the argu- 
ment by which the author attempts 
to make out these positions. For 
that we refer the reader to the book 
itself. It belongs to us rather to 
say, how far the argument com- 
mends itself to our judgment as 
conclusive. We say then, outright, 
that the author has not made out 
his positions; and that his argu- 
ment on this main point—a point 
so fundamental to his whole book, 
and indeed to the entire high church 
theory of Christianity—is little else 
than a tissue of all sorts of sophis- 
tries. In particular, 

1. He resolutely avoids the dis- 
tinction which lies upon the surface 
of the Scriptures, between the lite- 
ral use of the word ‘ church,’ as de- 
noting an actual assembly or meet- 
ing, and the figurative use of it, 
as denoting the universal common- 
wealth of God’s people. It is hardly 
necessary to say that we are speak- 
ing of the word ‘ church’ in the New 
Testament, or rather of that Greek 
word («*xijola) thus translated by 
order of King James I, in the com- 
mon English version. All that Mr. 
Chapin finds occasion to tell us 
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touching the New Testament usa 
of the word ‘ church,’ is that, in the 
English translation, “it is used in 
place of the Greek Ecclesia, which 
denotes an assembly legal'y and 
properly convened, whether com. 
mon or religious, signifying either 
the place where the assembly meets, 
or the persons assembled.” And 
then, as if nothing more could be 
said on that point, he runs off into 
a cloud of learned dust, ‘ Latin,” 
* Greek,” ‘“ Gothic,” ‘“ old Ger. 
man,” ** German,” ** Dutch,” “ Scot. 
tish,” * Anglo-Saxon,” “ Icelandic,” 
“ Swedish,” “ Russian,” “ Bohemi- 
an,” “ Lusitanian,” “ Dalmatian,” 
* Polish,” and * Portuguese.” But 
in the face of all this learning, we 
must be allowed to say that, in the 
New Testament, the word (exxhy. 
gia) taken by itself, never means 
the place of meeting as distinguished 
from the meeting itself. Nor does 
it denote an “ assembly legally and 
properly convened,” but only an 
assembly or meeting, without any 
reference to the regularity or irreg- 
ularity of its coming together. Thus 
even that assembly which was most 
illegally and improperly convened 
in the theater at Ephesus, is cal- 
led by Luke a church, (¢*xAyo/a,) 
though King James’s translators 
have called it simply an assembly. 
(Acts xix, 40.) And from this one 
example, if there were no other, it 
is evident that the word ‘church,’ 
standing by itself, does not mean a 
* regularly organized society,” nor 
indeed a society at all in our ordi- 
nary use of that word. 

The disciples at Jerusalem, from 
and after the day of Pentecost, at 
least till persecution grew active, 
were wont to meet daily at the 
regular hours of the temple wor- 
ship, under the shelter of one of the 
magnificent colonnades of Herod's 
temple. (Acts ii, 46; iii, 1, 11; 
v, 12—14.) At the appointed hour, 
the twelve were to be found in 
the portico which was called Sol- 
omon’s, and the multitude of their 
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fellow disciples naturally flocked 
around them; while the greater 
multitudes who still rejected Jesus 
of Nazareth, as naturally withdrew 
from them, and stood in other parts 
of the great enclosure. This as- 
sembly in Solomon’s portico, the 
Apostles and their followers denom- 
inated * the meeting,” using, no 
doubt, as they could not but use, 
the identical Hebrew or Aramean 
word (>">) which in the Old Tes- 
tament is translated “* congregation.” 
So when there began to be disciples 
in other parts of Palestine, they too 
had their ‘* meetings,” weekly, or 
more frequent; and the same He- 
brew or Aramean word which was 
applied to the meeting at Jerusa- 
lem, could not but be applied to the 
meeting at Joppa, at Ceserea, and 
at Samaria. ‘That word the Hel- 
lenist disciples translated by the 
Greek word now in question, which 
is one of the two words used inter- 
changeably for that purpose by the 
Septuagint translators of the Old 
Testament. *‘ Church’ (ex*Ayol«) and 
‘synagogue’ (Guvuyory’,) are origin- 
ally, and in the Septuagint, two ex- 
actly synonymous translations of the 
same Hebrew word. As the word 
‘synagogue’ seems to have become 
among the Hellenist Jews the more 
ordinary word to denote the places 
of their assemblies for prayer and 
the reading of the law, the other 
word was naturally appropriated to 
denote those new assemblies, the 
members of which were believers 
in Jesus. ‘The word thus applied, 
was used in its literal meaning. 

But there is also a figurative use 
of the word in the New Testament, 
equally obvious to the reader of the 
original text. When Christ says, 
“Upon this rock”—the rock of Pe- 
ter’s confession of faith—*1 will 
build my congregation,” (Matt. xvi, 
18,) he uses the word (€*xAyola) not 
literally but figuratively. So when 
Paul says that Christ “ is exalted to 
be head over all things to the congre- 
gaiion, which is his body, the full- 
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ness of him who filleth all in all,” 
it is palpable that instead of speak- 
ing of some actual meeting or as- 
sembly, he is speaking figuratively. 
Nor is the exact association of 
thoughts which leads to the use of 
this figure, and determines its sig- 
nificancy, difficult to be discovered. 
The ancient “* commonwealth of Is- 
rael’”” was a kingdom. ‘The great 
commonwealth of God’s true Israel 
—the spiritual fellowship of God’s re- 
deemed people—is therefore styled 
a kingdom, the kingdom of Christ, 
of God, of heaven. In like man- 
ner, the ancient commonwealth of 
Israel was denominated “ the con- 
gregation.” While that common- 
wealth sojourned in the desert, 
where it received the law and all 
its national institutions, it was lite- 
rally a “ congregation ;” and there- 
fore it received that name. And 
afterwards, three times in every 
year, when all the nation presented 
itself before God at Jerusaiem, it 
was literally a “ general assembly 
and congregation,” (aa@riyuges xae 
exxhyola, Heb. xii, 23,) and thus the 
name retained its primitive signifi- 
cancy. In conformity with this 
mode of speaking, the spiritual Is- 
rael, the great and eternal common- 
wealth of those who worship the 
Father in spirit and in truth, under 
the kingly power and priestly inter- 
cession of the Son of God, is called 
“the congregation,” the ‘ general 
assembly and congregation of the 
first born, enrolled in heaven.” 

Our first objection, then, both to 
Mr. Chapin’s statement of “ what 
was the apostolic church,” and to 
his argument in support of that state- 
ment, is, that he entirely avoids this 
obvious distinction between the lite- 
ral and the figurative use of the 
word ‘church’ in the apostolic wri- 
tings. 

2. But this is only the beginning. 
He mystifies the distinction which 
common sense makes between the 
visible church and the invisible. 


Take the word ‘church’ in the large 
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and figurative use, of which we 
have just spoken, as signifying the 
kingdom of Christ on earth—the 
great communion of the redeemed 
and holy; and in one view the 
church is invisible, while in another 
view it may be said to be visible. 
It “cometh not with observation.” 
It “ is within,” not an outward king- 
dom. It “is not meat and drink,” 
—not ordinances and institutions— 
“but righteousness, and peace, and 
joy in the Holy Spirit.” It includes 
all those, and only those, whose 
character in the sight of God comes 
within the conditions of salvation 
through Jesus Christ. It is “ the 
fullness of him who filleth all in all.” 
It is the commonwealth of those 
“‘who are enrolled in heaven.” It 
is the dominion of truth and love, 
the reigning of God in the hearts of 
men. Its actual extent and bounda- 
ries—its actual existence and pro- 
gress “* within” each chosen soul— 
are seen by no other eye than his 
who looketh on the heart. This is 
the true “ congregation of the first 
born,” the spiritual body of which 
an invisible Christ is the head. This 
is the * holy universal church,” out 
of which there is no salvation. On 
this idea of an invisible church of 
God, a spiritual Israel unseen by 
the outward eye, Paul’s reasoning 
in the epistle to the Romans, con- 
tinually turns. ‘ They are not all 
Israel who are of Israel.” (Rom. 
ix, 6.) Inthe days of Elijah, the 
true Israel, the invisible common- 
wealth of God, were those “ seven 
thousand men,” unknown to the de- 
sponding prophet, and unknown to 
each other, “*who had not bowed 
the knee to Baal.” (xi, 4.) “ Heis 
not a Jew [one of God’s peculiar 
and covenant people] who is one 
outwardly ; neither is that circum- 
cision [in the sense of obtaining a 
participation in the spiritual prom- 
ises made to Abraham] which is 
outward and in the flesh; but he 
is a Jew who is one inwardly ; and 
circumcision is that of the heart, in 


the spirit, and not in the letter, 
whose praise is not of men, but of 
God.” (ii, 28, 29.) 

This invisible kingdom of God 
on earth—which is simply God's 
living and spiritual temple, “ as God 
hath said [ will dwell in them, and 
walk in them, and I will be their 
God, and they shall be my people” 
—is in another view visible. It is 
visible in the means by which it is 
set up and extended. Wherever 
the inspired oracles hold forth their 
light; wherever the living servant 
of Christ bids men repent and be- 
lieve, and says to them “ the king- 
dom of God is come nigh to you;” 
wherever there is the visible wor- 
ship of the true God, who is a 
spirit,—there the kingdom of Christ 
is visible, at least in its first rudi- 
ments. The kingdom of God is 
visible in the professed and recog: 
nized repentance, faith, and love, 
and in the manifested holiness of 
those who have felt its power. It 
is visible in the institutions of spir- 
itual worship—not in forms alone, 
for these may be in their highest 
perfection where no kingdom of 
God is visible ; but in forms anima- 
ted and glowing with manifested 
life. It is visible in all the outward 
results of the doctrine which is ac- 
cording to godliness—in the peace 
and happiness that fill a Christian 
land—in the calm and holy beauty 
of a Sabbath morn, smiling upon 
city, hamlet, and field—in the mod- 
est spire that rises from among the 
embowering elms of a village green 
—in the sepulchral stone that tells 
of consolation, and of victory over 
death. The visible members of 
Christ’s “ holy and universal congre- 
gation,” are all those who give evi- 
dence of a renewed heart—all who 
in any way make it manifest that 
they love God, that they walk afier 
the Spirit, or that they hunger and 
thirst after righteousness. That 
church does not exclude on the one 
hand the groping papist, blinded 
and burthened in his servitude to 
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forms, if he gives evidence of a 
heart in which God reigns; nor on 
the other hand does it reject the er- 
ratic Quaker, who knows no bap- 
tism with water, if amid all his er- 
rors it appears that he “ holds the 
head,” and has experienced a bap- 
tism of the Spirit. 

This distinction between the visi- 
ble kingdom of God on earth, and 
the invisible, is fundamental to a 
spiritual understanding of the Scrip- 
tures. But our author’s statements 
and arguments respecting the apos- 
tolic church, mystify and even anni- 
hilate this distinction. According to 
him, the invisible church is nothing 
else than the church triumphant in 
heaven; the only church on earth 
is a church outward and visible ; 
and through this outward and _ visi- 
ble church below, men must pass 
into that invisible church above. 
Such is his theory—such the “ high 
church” theory of Christianity. This 
theory has been well named church- 
ianity. It is antagonistic to the gos- 
pel of peace, the law of liberty. It 
contains the seminal principle of a 
complete system of superstition and 
spiritual despotism; and that sys- 
tem is the gospel of Oxford and of 
Rome. 

3. It is little more than a matter 
of course to add, that our author 
violently misconstrues and misap- 
plies the Scriptures. This he could 
not avoid doing, if he must needs 
make the Scriptures support such a 
theory. One or two examples of 
this shall suffice. 

To prove that “the apostolic 
church was a regularly organized 
society,” his first point is, that in 
the language of the Scriptures the 
church “is one fold, having one 
shepherd ;”’ and he cites John x, 16, 
of which text it is enough to say, 
that the only ‘ organization,” or 
unity of the * one fold,” expressed 
or implied in those words of Christ, 
is that which connects it with the 
“one shepherd.” ‘The next cita- 


tion is from John xvii, 21—23, the 
51 
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sublime passage in which the Re- 
deemer prays that his redeemed 
““may be one, as thou Father art 
in me, and I in thee, that they also 
may be one in us.” What a per- 
version—we had almost said, what 
a profanation—of the tenderest, sub- 
limest, holiest words ever uttered by 
the Son of God! As if that prayer 
of the interceding Immanuel, were 
a prayer that all his disciples might 
belong to one * outward,” “ visi- 
ble,” “regularly organized society !”’ 
Turn to the passage and read, * that 
they all may be onE,”—how one ? 
—one in outward organization as a 
body politic ?—one in the observ- 
ance of forms and disciplinary reg- 
ulations ?—one in subjection and 
obedience to a human hierarchy ? 
How impertinent the intrusion of 
such notions upon the deep flow of 
thought and feeling which the de- 
vout reading of this prayer awakens 
in every spiritual mind! No! when 
the Redeemer prayed that his re- 
deemed might all be one, his spirit 
was not thinking of “ uniformity” 
or “organization,” but of an in- 
ward, vital, spiritual unity ;—* as 
thou Father art in me, and | in thee, 
that they also may be ONE IN Us.” 
The unity spoken of, is a unity in 
the Father and the Son. Let us 
read again. ‘ ‘The glory which thou 
gavest me, I have given them, that 
they may be one,”—how one ?— 
“even as we are one; | in them, 
and thou in me, that they may be 
perfected into one, that the world 
may know that thou hast sent me, 
and hast loved them as thou hast 
loved me.” What unity is this? 
Unity of affection and of mind, 
unity of aim and purpose, unity of 
spirit and of life, unity in God and 
in Christ. So far as this unity ex- 
ists, it will be, like light, and like 
life, self-manifested ; and it will give 
the clearest of all testimonies to 
that power and love of a redeeming 
God, from which alone it can ori- 
ginate. 


Other examples of Mr. Chapin’s 








mode of using the Scriptures are in 
our eye, but we must forbear to no- 
tice them particularly. We will 
only say in general, that if we may 
judge from the mode in which he 
applies those texts which speak of 
the spiritual union of renewed and 
holy souls, whether with each other 
or with their head, he has no idea 
of any unicn of believers with 
Christ or in Christ, distinct from an 
ecclesiastical union—a union in the 
church considered as an organiza- 
tion. 

4. Some notice must be taken of 
the kind of logic by which this 
church-theory is supported. Mr. 
Chapin’s logic may be no worse 
than that of other advocates of the 
same system; for our part we do 
not see how the system could be 
maintained by any logic much more 
rational. Probably much that is 
quite as bad in the way of reason- 
ing, may be found in writers of 
much greater celebrity. Our time, 
just now, will not permit us to verify 
our impressions, but, at a venture, 
we dare be bound to show, from the 
writings of the Oxford tractators 
themselves, specimens of logic no 
better than that of Mr. Chapin’s, 
which happens to open upon us in 
this connection. 

Having quoted many of the texts 
which speak of Christians as consti- 
tuting “one body,” with “ many 
members,” and having “ one head,” 
even Christ, the author suddenly in- 
terrupts the chain of his Scripture 
testimonies, and gives free scope to 
his reasoning powers. ‘ The prac- 
tice of the Apostles,” in speaking 
of the church as a body, seems to 
him highly significant. And ac- 
cordingly, upon this simple figure of 
speech, he proceeds to erect a 
sweeping argument, before which 
he evidently thinks no opposition 
can stand. 


“If the church be ‘ one body,’ having 
‘one head,’ ‘ with many members,’ the 
members having ‘ various offices,’ then 


it follows that it is a perfect body. And 
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ifa perfect body, it will be attended by 
the following particulars : 

“(1.) The — will be the eye, that is 
the overseer of the body. This follows, 
both from the analogy of the Apostle’s 
figure, and from the office and ian of 
the eye. Hence the duty of overseeing 
can not be any where but in the head, 

*“(2.) The head will be the ear of the 
body. And if the ear, then it will have 
the power of hearing, and consequently 
of judging all matters relative to the 
wants and duties of the body. 

“(3.) The head will be the mouth of 
the body. And if the mouth of the body 
—the church—then it will have the pow- 
er of speaking on behalf and in the name 
of the church. 

“ From the foregoing it follows, that in 
every apostolic church there was a head, 
having the power of overseeing, hearing, 
judging, and speaking, for and in behalf 
of the church. No church, therefore, can 
be formed after the apostolic pattern, to 
which these allusions are not applicable, 
or which has not such a aah having 
these powers, and performing these du- 
ties.” p. 32. 


The first step in this argument is, 
“If the church be one body,” etc., 
then “it is a perfect body.” But 
what is a perfect body? Surely, 
unless there is something in the 
conclusion which is not included in 
the premises, a ‘** perfect body,” as 
words are here used, is neither more 
nor less than “ one body, having 
one head, with many members, the 
members having various offices.” 
But when we look to the uses which 
the author makes of this conclu- 
sion, we see at once that by “a 
perfect body” he means a body be- 
tween which and the human body 
there is a perfect analogy—or at 
least an analogy just as perfect as 
is necessary to answer his purpose. 

Accordingly, the next step of the 
arguinent is, “If the church is a 
perfect body, it will be attended by 
the following particulars.” See the 
particulars as quoted above. The 
clearness and cogency of the con- 
clusion, which constitutes this se- 
cond step, demand some deliberate 
attention. 

The beauty of the reasoning here 
is twofold—not to say manifold. In 
the first place, who can help won- 
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dering at the ingenuity that can de- 
duce so great a “body” of dogmas 
from a simple rhetorical figure ? 
And the wonder is increased by 
considering that this is done not 
smilingly, and as a playful exercise 
of fancy, but with a profound scho- 
lastic gravity. As we have already 
intimated, it does by no means ap- 

ar to our obtuseness, how the 
fact that the commonwealth of the 
redeemed is by an easy figure 
called *‘one body,” having “ many 
members,” with various functions, 
and “* one head,” even the Redeemer 
and King of the spiritual Israel, in- 
volves the reality of any more mi- 
nute analogy between the church 
and the human body. ‘To draw out 
such an analogy into all sorts of 
fanciful details, seems to us to be 
“riding a metaphor to death,”—an 
operation the cruelty of which to- 
wards the innocent metaphor, some- 
what impairs the enjoyment we 
might otherwise find in seeing the 
ingenuity with which it is executed. 
The only use which Paul makes of 
this figure, (and in the New Testa- 
ment it is exclusively Paul’s,) is to 
illustrate, in some places, the mu- 
tual dependence and mutual sym- 
pathy and helpfulness of Christians ; 
and in other places, to express the 
common dependence of all upon 
their Savior as their head. To spin 
out of this figure such a series of 
ecclesiastical canons, seems to us 
to be extraordinary logic, as well as 
aviolent misapplication of the Scrip- 
tures.* 





* We can not refrain from proposing to 
Mr. Chapin, in passing, a piece of exege- 
sis and logic quite parallel to that of 
which he makes so much. He may, per- 
haps, wish to incorporate it with his sec- 
ond edition. If so, he is welcome to use 
it as his own. 

The church is called by the Apostle 
Paul “ one bread,’ and the bread is said 
to be “ broken,’ which implies that it 
consists of many pieces. If, then, the 
church is “one bread,"’ consisting of 
many pieces, it follows that the church 
is a perfect bread. And if perfect, it will 
be attended with the following particu- 
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In the second place, the only 
church which the author has proved 
to be one body, having one head, 
and many members with various 
offices, is the one universal church, 
the one head of which is Christ 
himself. ‘This difficulty has not es- 
caped the prudent eye of our logi- 
cian. And, therefore, in order to 
apply his reasoning to “ every apos- 
tolic church,” that is, to particular 
and actual assemblies or societies of 
Christians, he adduces a passage in 
which Paul, having in mind, per- 
haps, a familiar old Roman apo- 
logue, illustrates the common inter- 
est and mutual dependence of Chris- 
tians living in one community, by 
showing how each part of the hu- 
man body has no other interest than 
the common interest of the whole, 
to which interest each in its proper 
place and function, is subservient. 
In that passage, (1 Cor. xii, 27,) the 
Apostle, having spoken of the foot 
in opposition to the hand, of the ear 
in opposition to the eye, of the func- 
tion of hearing in opposition to that 
of smelling, and then again of the 
eye in opposition to the hand, speaks 
also, just in that connection, of the 
head in opposition to the feet. This 
word “ head,” thus introduced, Mr. 
Chapin presumes to be used as de- 
noting some particular functionary 
in and over the church; and incon- 





lars. (1.) It will have an “ upper crust,” 
for no bread is perfect unless it is perfect- 
ly baked, and an upper crust is a neces- 
sary part of that process. But “ upper 
crust” is a familiar figure for aristocracy, 
and aristocracy in the church signifies 
hierarchy. (2.) The upper crust will be 
the protector of the bread. This follows 
from the analogy of the figure. ‘The duty 
of protecting, then,can not be any where 
but in the upper crust. (3.) The oP er 
crust gives uniformity to the bread. Who 
can tell how many odd shapes bread might 
assume if it were not for the formation of 
the upper crust in the process of baking. 

But we will not pursue this analogy. 
The vein which we have merely struck 
is obviously a rich one, and might bear 
much working, especially if our author, 
with his peculiar ingenuity, would under- 


take to explore it. 





tinently he sets it down for an all- 
demolishing proof that, as Christ is 
the invisible head of the universal 
church—or more exactly, in his 
view of the matter, as Christ is the 
invisible head of the invisible church 
triumphant in heaven, so “ every 
apostolic church” on earth, will 
have its visible and human head. 
And then he introduces his great 
theory, from the Fathers, that every 
church on earth is, in its organiza- 
tion, a type or visible representa- 
tion of the invisible church in heav- 
en. Butlook; if from the language 
of Paul, in the passage referred to, 
it follows that some one man in the 
church was known as the head of 
the body, then from the same pas- 
sage it follows that in the same 
church, and consequently in every 
apostolic church, there were two 
other men who were known as the 
feet; and that the functions of 
hands, ears, eyes, and nostrils, were 
all distinctly assigned to so many 
different pairs of members, thus 
constituting “a perfect body”—a 
body with one head and many mem- 
bers, having various offices. 

As yet, however, we have given 
only three of the eight particulars 
which Mr. Chapin enumerates as 
involved in his memorable conclu- 
sion, that the church is a perfect 
body. It is no more than fair to 
give the other five, though we must 
be more sparing in our commenta- 
ries. 

The fourth particular resulting 
from the perfection of the church 
as a body, is * that if every church 
must have such a head, then there 
can be no such thing as a head over 
these heads.”” A hard blow at the 
pope. Luther never struck such 
blows as these. 

The fifth application of the prin- 
ciple is, that “there must be a 
spirit in this body. And that spirit 
is Curist. He is the life-blood of 
the church.” “Take away this 
spirit, and the body ceases to be a 
living body, and becomes a corpse.” 
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Very good, and very true. It is re. 
freshing to meet such a passage 
here—not unlike to manna in the 
wilderness. These words are as if 
Flavel, or some other spiritualizer 
of the seventeenth century, had 
written them. But in point of logic, 
they are of a piece with the rest of 
the argument. 

** All churches should agree in 
their general organization.” This 
is the sixth corollary. Bodies may 
difler in complexion and features, 
but all perfect bodies must be or. 
ganized alike. 

Corollary the seventh is, “ that 
there should be but one church 
within a given space.” This re- 
sults, irresistibly, from the laws of 
matter; for if the church is a per- 
fect body, it is of course subject to 
all the laws and conditions of mat- 
ter. Hence if two churches at- 
tempt to occupy the same place, 
there will be a collision, and proba- 
bly a concussion. On this point, 
the author might have confirmed his 
reasoning, had he chosen to do so, 
by an appeal to facts. But his 
philosophy is of the old sort, and 
does not stoop to the empirical meth- 
ods of the Novum Organum. 

The eighth application of this im- 
portant principle, shows us “to 
what extent the body may be muti- 
lated, without causing its complete 
destruction. It may suffer the am- 
putation of a hand or foot, or possi- 
bly of both hands and feet; and 
though it would thus be rendered 
inefficient and defenseless, it might 
still continue to exist as a_ body. 
But deprive it of its head, and you 
take away that which is essential to 
its existence, and without which it 
would soon fall to pieces, and go to 
decay.” This isclear. Quod erat 
demonstrandum. ‘* Consequently,’ 


says the reader to himself, ‘ if the 
bishop is the head, and a church 
loses its bishop, by death or other- 
wise, that church is as much a dead 
church, as a man with his head off, 
No so, gentle 


is a dead man.’ 
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reader. The author seems to have 
anticipated the possibility that some 
illogical mind might make such an 
inference. And in another place, 
at the end of the chapter which con- 
tains all this reasoning, he says, 
“We must conclude that every 
church [in the apostolic age,] was 
so complete and perfect in itself, 
that it would remain a complete and 

rfect church, though every other 
church in the world had been de- 
stroyed”—a conclusion from which 
no Congregationalist, and probably 
no Protestant, will dissent. ‘ Con- 
sequently,” continues our author— 
and let the reader remark what a 
consequence this is, as derived from 
the simple proposition immediately 
preceding-—“* CONSEQUENTLY, the 
head of a church, within any given 
territory, was not only ruler over 
those within his territory, but was 
also so head of the church, that in 
case the head of the churches in all 
other districts, should be taken away, 
he would be the visible head over 
all the church on earth.” 

Such is the clearness and the 
power of high church logic. What 
preposterous trifling with common 
sense, and with the sacred records, 
under the pretense of argument. 

An elaborate volume of more than 
four hundred pages, can not be dealt 
with, chapter by chapter, in the few 
pages which a periodical like ours 
can afford to a review of it. We 
shall, therefore, pass over without 
comment, all that the author says in 
answer to the second division of his 
inquiry, which is, ** Who composed 
the apostolic church ?”—and the 
answer to which leads him into a 
large discussion of the mode and 
the subjects of baptism. This we 
do with the more reluctance, be- 
cause, though the chapters on bap- 
tism contain not a little of inconclu- 
sive reasoning, they contain also 
some things which we might com- 
mend. We pass over also all that 
he says, under the third inquiry, re- 
specting the powers and duties of 
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members in the apostolic church; 
though much in those chapters seems 
to demand a notice; and though 
what is said about liturgies, in par- 
ticular, is a remarkable specimen of 
the art, so useful to some writers, 
of compelling the Scriptures to tes- 
tify to a predetermined conclusion. 
Nor will our scanty limits allow us 
to go into a detailed examination of 
that part of the work which treats 
of the old theme of the three orders, 
and the uninterrupted succession. 
From this last division of the work, 
we can only select two topics, to 
be separately and rapidly touched 
upon, viz. the alledged perpetuity 
of the apostleship, and the Episco- 
palian doctrine and ceremony of 
confirmation. In our remarks on 
these topics, the book before us will 
not be altogether neglected, though 
we cannot adhere to its arrangement. 

First, then, we propose to offer a 
few simple thoughts respecting the 
alledged perpetuity of the apostolic 
function in the Christian common- 
wealth. On this, the whole ques- 
tion about prelacy, as now common- 
ly argued by Episcopalians in this 
country, is understood to turn. Did 
the Apostles appoint any to succeed 
them, not merely as teachers and 
preachers of the gospel of Christ, 
but as apostles, with that style and 
title, and with the same authority 
which they themselves exercised in 
the Christian community? ‘This is 
the question. Some points which 
this question is frequently supposed 
to involve, need not be argued. 

1. It is admitted on all sides, that 
in the New Testament, the words 
translated, respectively, ‘ bishop” 
and “ elder,” are used interchange- 
ably. Accordingly, Mr. Chapin, we 
believe, does not even pretend, as 
some writers do, that among the 
plurality of * bishops’ at Ephesus, 
at Philippi, and in other churches, 
one may have been of a different 
order from the others, and may have 
been called ‘the bishop,’ by way 
of eminence, till the title of pres- 





byter, or elder, came to be applied 
exclusively to those of an inferior 
order. His whole argument pro- 
ceeds on the idea that the New Tes- 
tament bishops were all, without ex- 
ception, mere elders—of the second 
order in the ministry, and not of the 
third. He calls them “ presbyter- 
bishops.” He might as well have 
called them Presbyterian bishops. 

2. There is no dispute that be- 
side the “elders”—the “ bishops, 
and deacons,” who were appointed 
“in every city,” and “in every 
church,” there were, in the apos- 
tolic age, other ministers of Christ, 
not designated ordinarily by any of 
these names. The age of the Apos- 
tles was a missionary age; and 
many besides those whom we com- 
monly call apostles, shared in the 
missionary work of publishing the 
Gospel abroad, of gathering and or- 
ganizing Christian assemblies, and 
of superintending and aiding the 
first working of Christian institu- 
tions. 

3. It is not in controversy, that 
after the close of the New Testa- 
ment, no apostles appear, by the 
name of apostles, in ecclesiastical 
history ; nor is there any doubt that 
from the earliest ages, after the 
close of the canon of Scripture, the 
name apostle was commonly used 
by the Fathers, as it is commonly 
used by us at this day, to denote 
the original twelve, with the addi- 
tion of Matthias, who was elected to 
fill the place of Judas, and of Paul, 
who was called to that work by the 
glorified Savior, directly and mirac- 
ulously. 

4. It is admitted that, as early as 
the beginning of the third century, 
a distinction had arisen between the 
bishop and the presbyters or el- 
ders, not unlike that which consti- 
tutes the essence of modern epis- 
copacy. The Christian community 
in each city had become a little 
state, at the head of which was the 
bishop assisted by a senate of pres- 
byters or priests, and having at his 
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command a body of deacons for 
inferior services. 

These are the principal facts of 
the case, so far as the facts are up. 
disputed. The Episcopalian theory 
of these facts, at present, is that the 
bishop of the third century is the 
same thing—of the same genus and 
species—with the apostle of the 
first century; and that the differ. 
ence of name is to be accounted for 
by the very great modesty and hu. 
mility of those ancient prelates, 
who, lest they should seem to claim 
too much deference from their fel- 
low Christians, laid aside their own 
official title inherited from their in- 
spired predecessors, and assumed 
in its stead a title to which they 
had no right, and which by the ori- 
ginal institution, belonged to an in- 
ferior order of the priesthood. 

This, if the facts above recited 
are all the facts which can be con- 
sidered as known in the case, is at 
the best only an unproved and quite 
improbable hypothesis—improbable, 
inasmuch as bishops of the prelate 
kind, from the days of Bishop Igna- 
tius to the days of Bishop Doane 
and Bishop Whittingham, have rare- 
ly, if ever, been known to be hin- 
dered by any considerations of per- 
sonal modesty, from the strenuous 
assertion of all the known titles, 
immunities, and dignities of their or- 
der—improbable, because the epis- 
tles of Clement and of Polycarp, 
(and those of Ignatius, if any infer- 
ence can be made from documents 
which are either entirely spurious, 
or else intolerably corrupted,) which 
were written during the century that 
intervened between the death of the 
Apostles and the acknowledged ex- 
istence of something like full blown 
prelacy—reveal nothing more clear- 
ly than the fact, that neither the 
degree nor the kind of deference 
due to ministers from their churches 
was in that age quite determined— 
improbable also, because the exist 
ence of prelacy at the earliest pe- 
riod at which it actually appears, 
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can be accounted for in other meth- 
ods. To convert this hypothesis 
into an established theory, more 
facts are obviously necessary. These 
facts, it is the object of the Episco- 
palian argument to supply. Mr. 
Chapin’s reasoning on this most im- 
portant point, may be divided into 
three parts. First, he attempts to 
prove that the name apostle is ap- 
plied in the New Testament to a 
large body of ministers, as an offi- 
cial title, indicating that they were 
of the same rank and held pre- 
cisely the same office with the 
twelve; and that every church in 
that age had not only its own body 
of bishops and deacons, but a resi- 
dent apostle of its own, known by 
that title. Secondly, he attempts 
to show that in what he calls “ the 
transition period”? between the death 
of the Apostle Paul and the date of 
the epistles of Ignatius, there were 
still three orders of a Christian 
priesthood, known as high priest, 
priests, and Levites. ‘Then thirdly, 
he argues that in the age of Iyna- 
tius, early in the second century, 
all these titles, borrowed from Ju- 
daism, had been dropped again, 
and the same three orders were 
kept up under the then new style 
of bishops, presbyters and deacons. 
If these three positions were all 
ascertained as facts, there would 
still be a serious difficulty. The 
question would still demand an an- 
swer,—if the Apostles designed that 
their apostolic function should be 
perpetually transmitted through a 
succession of men to whom they 
gave their own official title, and 
whom they distinguished by that 
title from those inferior ministers 
whom they called bishops—how 
came it to pass that the sacred, ori- 
ginal, Scriptural title of “ apostle,” 
was immediately and universally 
dropped? How came it to pass, 


that the name “high priest,” so 
contrary to all New ‘Testament 
usage, was substituted for ‘ apos- 
tle,” and “priest” for ‘ bishop,” 
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and “ Levite” for “deacon.” And 
then by what process did it come 
to pass, that within a few years 
afterwards, the name “high priest” 
was abandoned as the designation 
of those who ought te have been 
called “ apostles ;” and that still 
another name which the Scriptures 
had employed to denote an inferior 
office, was so oddly, and for the 
Episcopalian argument, so unfor- 
tunately misapplied? Mr. Chapin’s 
argument—even if we admit the 
facts which he labors so hard to 
prove—instead of throwing light 
upon this subject, seems to us rather 
to involve it in a more desperate 
confusion. 

But we do not acknowledge that 
he has established his facts. In re- 
gard to the New Testament use of 
the word “apostle,” (aaéatodos,) the 
truth remains very much as it was be- 
fore his attempt. The word signifies 
‘““a messenger,” ‘a person sent ;” 
and in this signification it occurs in 
the Greek of the Old Testament. 
The corresponding word in the fem- 
inine form (a7ootod) translated in 
the New Testament “ apostleship,” 
occurs more frequently in the Sep- 
tuagint as the translation of several 
Hebrew words, but generally in the 
sense either of “a thing sent,” or 
of “a mission,” or “sending.” To 
this the New Testament usage of 
the two words is conformed. Jesus 
Christ, early in the course of his 
public ministry selected, from among 
his disciples, twelve whom he named 
by way of eminence his messen- 
gers, or missionaries, his “ apos- 
tles.” One of these twelve having 
become a traitor, and having per- 
ished in his wickedness, the eleven 
survivors, in consultation with the 
whole body of disciples that re- 
mained together at Jerusalem af- 
ter Christ’s resurrection, deemed it 
proper to fill the vacancy. Ac- 
cordingly, from among those who 
had been in their company, through 
the entire public life of Jesus from 
his baptism to his ascension, they 





with great solemnity and devotion 
selected Matthias; and thencefor- 
ward he was numbered with the 
eleven apostles. Ata later period, 
after the death of James the son of 
Zebedee had made another vacancy 
in the number of the twelve, Paul, 
who had been miraculously called 
to the work of preaching the Gos- 
pel—who had become a witness of 
Christ’s resurrection and glory—and 
who with Barnabas had been par- 
ticularly designated to commence 
on an extensive scale the new and 
distinct work of propagating Chris- 
tianity among the unproselyted gen- 
tiles—was also recognized as an 
“apostle.” In one or two instances, 
Paul and Barnabas, traveling and 
laboring together in the missionary 
work, are together called, in the 
plural, “* apostles.” These are all 
the clear and undoubted instances 
of the application of this word, in 
any thing like that distinctive sense 
in which Christ applied it to desig- 
nate the twelve. 

Paul’s right to be considered an 
apostle seems to have been called 
in question extensively among the 
Hebrew Christians of Palestine, and 
among those elsewhere, who shared 
in the narrow views of “ the con- 
cision.” Accordingly, we find Paul 
frequently asserting and vindicating 
his own apostleship. ‘The manner 
in which he does this, shows plainly 
enough what meaning he attached 
to the word “ apostle” when used 
as a designation implying rank and 
authority in the school of Christ. 
He refers frequently to the fact, 
that he received his commission and 
his message not from man, nor by 
man, but by the will of God, and 
directly from the Lord Jesus Christ. 
He refers to the fact, that this com- 
mission of his, received directly 
from God, had been recognized as 
such by those who were apostles 
before him. (See Gal. i; ii.) He 
refers to the success with which 
God had crowned his labors. He 
refers to his authority as a personal 
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and original witness to the great 
facts of Christianity. *(See 1 Cor, 
ix, 1,2; xv, 8—11.) Having enu. 
merated much at length his labors 
and sufferings in propagating the 
Gospel, and having apologized for 
so doing, as being compelled to it 
by those who had called his apos. 
tleship in question, he says, “Ip 
nothing am I behind the very chief 
of the Apostles, though I am noth- 
ing. ‘Truly the signs of an apos- 
tle were wrought among you in all 
patience, in signs and wonders and 
mighty deeds.” Miraculous pow. 
ers then of the very highest order 
—and not these only, but a call 
and commission directly from Jesus 
Christ and not through any second 
hands—and along with this call, 
an ability to testify as an original 
and independent witness to the great 
facts on which Christianity depends 
—were essential things in Paul's 
idea of apostleship. ‘The true way 
then to try those who say they are 
apostles and are not, and to find 
what they are, is to put them upon 
showing “the signs of an apostle.” 
As for a merely transmitted apos- 
tleship, passing from hand to hand 
through ages of darkness and pol- 
lution, we utterly reject it. As for 
those apostles whose commission is 
“of men and by man,” and not 
directly ‘by Jesus Christ,” and 
whose boast is that their apostleship 
has been, not recognized merely, 
but created, by “the right hands” 
of those who, in the same way, 
were apostles before them,—they 
are neither Paul’s “ kinsmen’’ nor 
his ** fellow-soldiers.” As for those 
apostles who can not speak as ori- 
ginal and independent witnesses to 
the resurrection and ascended glory 
of Christ, we owe them no defer- 
ence. As for those apostles who 
give no proof of a divine inspiration, 
and whose authority is not con- 
firmed by “ signs and wonders and 
mighty deeds,” we only think of 
them more respectfully than we 
think of those “whose coming,” 
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under the same titles and with the 
same pretense of uninterrupted suc- 
cession, “is after the working of 
Satan with all power and signs and 
lying wonders.” 

But the author of the book before 
us builds much upon the applica- 
tion of the word ‘apostle’ or * mes- 
senger,” in some two or three doubt- 
ful instances, which he would have 
us take for demonstration, that the 
word ‘apostle’ in the New Testa- 
ment means just what Episcopalians 
now mean by ‘bishop.’ ‘These 
instances are the following. 

1. Paul in his epistle to the Ro- 
mans, (xvi, 7,) says, * Salute An- 
dronicus and Junia my kinsmen and 
my fellow-prisoners, who are of note 
ameng the apostles, who also were 
in Christ before me.” According 
to one construction, Andronicus and 
Junia, (or Junias, if the person thus 
denoted was not a woman, which is 
quite uncertain,) to whom no other 
allusion is made in the New Testa- 
ment, were not only apostles but 
were eminent, and well known in 
that character. According to an- 
other construction, these two per- 
sons, who were of the same tribe 
or family with Paul, who were con- 
verted to Christ before he was, and 
who on some occasion had been his 
fellow-prisoners, or fellow-captives, 
are spoken of as persons well known 
tothe Apostles, and regarded among 
them with special respect. If the 
former construction is preferred, 
we have one instance in which the 
word “ apostle” is used in a vague 
sense, as denoting those who were 
employed in missionary labors. 

2. Mr. Chapin tells us that, * in 
2 Corinthians viii, 23, the term 
‘apostle’ is applied to ‘Titus and 
several others, whose names are 
not mentioned.” Now in the pas- 
sage referred to, it so happens that 
thongh Titus is mentioned by name, 
and is called Paul’s partner and fel- 
low helper, he is expressly distin- 
guished from those brethren not 
named, who are called “ the mes- 
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sengers,” or as our author would 
have us translate it, * the apostles” 
of the churches. Who were these 
unnamed brethren? Mr. Chapin 
would have us believe that they 
were prelates. We should have 
supposed it impossible for any man 
of common sense to read Paul’s two 
epistles to the Corinthians, and mis- 
understand this matter. Paul was 
interested in raising a contribution 
among the churches of Macedonia 
and Achaia for the poor Christians 
at Jerusalem. (See Rom. xv, 26.) 
His arrangement with those church- 
es, as well as with the churches of 
Galatia, respecting the conveyance 
of their charity to its objects, was, 
‘** Whomsoever ye shall approve by 
your letters, them will | send to 
bring your liberality to Jerusalem ; 
and if it be meet that I go also, 
they shall go with me,” (1 Cor. xvi, 
1-4)—an arrangement exactly ac- 
cordant with the practice of the 
Apostles, who, unlike some who 
claim to be honored as their suc- 
cessors, carefully avoided any re- 
sponsibility in regard to the secular 
affairs of the churches. At the 
time when this second epistle to 
the Corinthians was written, the 
Macedonian churches had already 
made their contributions, according 
to the prescribed arrangement, with 
a liberality which Paul, in this chap- 
ter, is commending to the emulation 
of his Corinthian friends, to whom 
he is sending Titus to urge forward 
the completion of their effort for the 
same object before his own arrival 
at Corinth. (See verses 6, 16, 17.) 
With Titus he sends a brother whose 
praise in the Gospel is in all the 
churches, (ver. 18,) and who had 
been elected by the churches [of 
Macedonia] to travel with Paul to 
Jerusalem as one of the trustees of 
that contribution, (ver. 19,) so that 
Paul’s character as an apostle might 
not by any possibility be implica- 
ted. (Verses 20,21.) He also sends 
another brother of tried character, 
(ver. 22.) ‘And now,” proceeds 








the Apostle, in effect, “as to the 
character in which Titus visits you, 
he is my partner and co-worker in 
respect to you—look upon him as 
coming in my behalf; and as to 
these brethren, they are messengers 
of churches, on an errand glorious 
to Christ.” These ‘ messengers,’ 
or ‘apostles,’ were less like prela- 
tical bishops, than they were like 
Congregational deacons. 

3. Epaphroditus is another of Mr. 
Chapin’s apostles. The church at 
Philippi—one of those same Mace- 
donian churches—had made a con- 
tribution for the relief of Paul in his 
imprisonment at Rome, and had 
sent it by the hands of Epaphroditus 
as their messenger, or special agent 
for that business. All this is ob- 
vious to every reader of the epis- 
tle to the Philippians. Yet because 
Paul, writing to those Christians who 
had sent Epaphroditus to Rome as 
their commissioner, calls him “ your 
messenger and servant of my need,” 
(Phil. ii, 25,) our author ‘straight- 
way consecrates Epaphroditus as 
the “ apostle-bishop,” or prelate of 
Philippi. Who can tell us of an 
instance in which a diocesan bishop 
has been sent as far as from Phi- 
lippi to Rome, on so simple an er- 
rand as the safe conveyance of a 
charitable contribution. Surely, the 
cause which is made to depend upon 
such arguments, must either be de- 
spised as intrinsically weak, or la- 
mented, as betrayed by the weak- 
ness of its advocates, 

4. Sylvanus and Timothy are also 
to be added to Mr. Chapin’s cata- 
logue of apostles. Paul in his first 
epistle to the Thessalonians, asso- 
ciates Silvanus (or Silas) and Tim- 
othy with himself in the introduc- 
tory salutation; and afterwards, 
speaking of his labors at ‘Thessalo- 
nica, he says, in the plural, (ii, 6,) 
““we might have been burthensome 
as the apostles of Christ.” Silas 
and ‘Timothy were therefore apos- 
tles in the same sense with Paul; 
so our author would have us reason. 
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But does not the same epistle also 
say, (iii, 1, 2,) “ We thought it 
good to be left at Athens alone, 
and sent ‘Timothy our brother” “ to 
establish you ?” Did Timothy there. 
fore send himself? And after he 
was sent, did he still remain at Ath. 
ens alone? The same reasoning 
which makes him an apostle, con- 
ducts us to these odd conclusions, 
Besides, these epistles to the Thes- 
salonians were written within some- 
thing like two years after Paul first 
lighted upon ‘Timothy, (Acts xvi, 
1—3,) and took him into his com- 
pany to make a preacher of him; 
and two years, or even three, is a 
short time in which to mount, by 
successive examinations and ordi- 
nations, through all the stages of 
the hierarchy, from the humble po- 
sition of a candidate for holy or- 
ders to the prelatical dignity. 

But admitting that Silas and Tim- 
othy, Andronicus and Junia, Epaph- 
roditus and the two Macedonian 
brethren, and even Titus, were all 
called apostles, as well as Barnabas, 
what does this prove more than 
that the word ‘ apostle’ was some- 
times used in the vague sense to 
denote persons employed in the 
apostolic work of itinerating in the 
service of the Gospel? Whenever 
these missions ceased, which was 
not long after the primitive age, 
that sort of apostleship ceased. 
Those apostles have, however, their 
successors in these days, not in the 
persons of sleek and stately pre- 
lates, sitting in Gothic arm-chairs, 
and reading the form of ordination 
like players at a rehearsal, who 
have been too indolent to commit 
their parts to memory—but in the 
persons of those who in India, or 
Burmah, or the Sandwich Islands, 
are “ setting in order the things that 
are deficient, and ordaining elders 
in every city.” 

One piece of our author’s philol- 
ogy in connection with this matter 
of prelacy, strikes us as quite ori- 
ginal, and withal so curious as to 
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deserve a place in the cabinet of 
some learned or scientific society. 
Having made out, to his own satis- 
faction, the existence of a prelatical 
order in the New ‘Testament under 
the name of ‘ apostles,’ the author, 
as if sensible that all this is not 
diocesan episcopacy, attempts to 
jocate his primitive prelates at their 
several sees—James at Jerusalem, 
Titus in the isle of Crete, Timothy 
at Ephesus, Epaphroditus at Phi- 
lippi, Epaphras at Colosse, and 
Archippus somewhere. Here he 
makes a great discovery. Paul, 
writing to Philemon at Colosse, ad- 
dresses a Christian salutation “ to 
Archippus our fellow-soldier, and 
to the church in thy house.” Now 
this simple salutation, like ‘one of 
my lord Littleton’s and-so-forths,’ 
“eontaineth much weighty matter.” 
Not only does the phrase, “ our fel- 
low-soldier,”” demonstrate to those 
who are able to receive it, that Ar- 
chippus had attained to the highest 
order of the Christian hierarchy, 
and was thus Paul’s fellow-apostle ; 
but ‘the church that was in his 
house’ must also pay tribute to the 
Episcopalian cause. If Archippus 
‘ruled his own house’ he must have 
ruled also the church that was in 
his house. This again makes him 
a bishop, for it is a bishop’s pre- 
rogative to rule. But the true mean- 
ing of the phrase is as yet only 
hinted at; it is kept back for a 
while as if on purpose to sharpen 
the reader’s appetite. It appears 
that in writing to Colosse, Paul men- 
tions also ‘“*Nymphas and the 
church in his house.” And again, 
Aquila and Priscilla had a church 
in their house at Rome, and also at 
Ephesus. Mr. Chapin admits that 
these phrases are ‘ generally un- 
derstood’ as denoting ‘bodies of 
Christians accustomed to meet in 
the private houses of those indi- 
viduals.’ But this he pronounces 
“an unnecessary if not an unwar- 
ranted limitation of the Scriptural 
use of the word church,” which he 
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says ought to denote either ‘the 
church universal,’ or ‘the church 
on earth indefinitely,’ or ‘ the church 
within a particular territory.’ It is 
only necessary to know what ‘ house’ 
means, and the whole difficulty van- 
ishes. ‘The Greek word used by 
Paul, (6«x03,) which Mr. Chapin 
writes * gikos,” is of the same root 
with the Saxon wic and the Latin 
vicus; and the Greek verb derived 
from this noun signifies ‘ to inhabit,’ 
‘to dwell.’ Accordingly, the noun 
may be expected to signify any sort 
of a dwelling place, whether a 
country, a city, or a house; and in 
one instance, Christ, speaking in 
the highest poetic style of prophecy, 
says to the Jewish nation, “ Behold 
your house is left to you desolate,” 
evidently predicting the desolation, 
either of their boasted house, the tem- 
ple, or of their city, Jerusalem, or of 
their country, Palestine. Therefore, 
‘the church that was in the house of 
Archippus’ may be understood to 
“ signify ‘the church throughout or 
within his dwelling place ;> that is, 
throughout his city ; or as we should 
say in modern times, ‘ throughout 
his diocese.” So then not only is 
the dangerous idea of a stated meet- 
ing of Christians in a private house, 
like a Wesleyan class-meeting, or 
a weekly prayer-meeting, entirely 
purged out of the New Testament, 
but the doctrine of ‘ dioceses’ may 
be considered as “ proved by most 
certain warrants of holy Scripture.” 

The connecting link between those 
‘ apostle-bishops’ or * apostles,’ and 
the prelate-bishops of a later age, 
Mr. Chapin finds, or thinks he finds, 
in an isolated passage from the epis- 
tle of Clement to the Corinthians, 
That epistle of Clement is the 
only authentic Christian composition 
which has come down to us from 
the first century, out of the New 
Testament. In its occasion, in its 


form, in its object, in its matter, in 
its style, as well as in its direct tes- 
timony, it is most instructive in re- 
gard to the constitution and char- 





acter of the primitive Christian soci- 
eties. How the author of the book 
before us attempts to set aside the 
testimony of Clement, we can not 
now stop to show. We turn rather 
to the passage from which he at- 
tempts to prove the existence of a 
Christian hierarchy in that age, con- 
sisting of three orders, known as 
high priest, priests, and Levites. 
The passage, as quoted by Mr. Cha- 
pin, is this. 

* God hath himself ordained by his su- 
preme will, both where and By wHat 
PERSONS we should perform our service 
and offerings unto him. They, therefore, 
who make their oblations at the appointed 
seasons, are accepted and happy, for they 
sin not, inasmuch as they obey the com- 
mandments of the Lord; for to the chief 
priest, (bishop,) his peculiar offices are 
given, and to the priests, (presbyters,) 
their own place is appointed, and to the 
Levites, (deacons.) appertain their proper 
ministries; and the layman is confined 
within the bounds of what is commanded 
to laymen.’ pp. 251, 252. 


Now this quotation from Clement 
for the purpose for which our author 
quotes it, and with the innuendoes 
which he throws in, is little better 
than an imposition upon the credulity 
of the unsuspecting reader. He who 
can turn to the original, or even to 
Archbishop Wake’s translation of 
the apostolical Fathers, must either 
smile at the folly, or frown at the 
audacity, of this attempt to put up- 
on the venerable Clement a mean- 
ing that he never thought of. ‘The 
saint—for he was worthy to be so 
ealled—is, in that passage, merely 
referring to the Old Testament, for 
an illustration of the principle that 
every man is to mind his own prop- 
er duties, and to serve God in his 
own place and station. We will 
give an honest version of the pas- 
sage in its connection, from the ori- 
ginal. 


“ These things then being known to us, 
we, earnestly looking into the depths of 
the divine wisdom, ought te do in order 
(748, every man at his own post,) all 
things, whatsoever the Lord has com- 
manded us to perform. He commanded 
the offerings and services to be performed 
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according to ordered seasons, not at ran. 
dom and disorderly, but at prescribed 
times and hours. He by his supreme 
counsel defined both where and by whom 
he would have these things performed, so 
that all things being done with holiness 
in well pleasing, might be acceptable to 
his will. They then who perform their 
offerings at the appointed seasons are ac. 
ceptable and blessed; for, following the 
aga ae of the Lord, they do not err, 
‘or to the high priest his own ministries 
are assigned ; to the priests an appropriate 
place is appointed; and on the Levites 
their proper services are incumbent; the 
man who is only of the multitude is con- 
fined to such things as are enjoined on 
the multitude. Brethren, let every one 
of you, in his proper station, give thanks 
to God, being in a good conscience, not 
going beyond the pene rule of his 
own service, with due seriousness. Not 
every where, brethren, are the continual 
sacrifices offered, or the votive offerings, 
or the sin offerings and trespass offerings; 
but only at Jerusalem. And there, the 
offering is not made in every place, but 
before the temple, at the altar, the offer- 
ing being duly inspected by the high 
priest and the aforesaid ministers. They 
therefore who do any thing otherwise 
than according to his will, incur the pen- 
alty of death. Consider, brethren, that 
as much as the knowledge with which 
we have been honored is more complete, 
so much the greater is the danger to 
which we are exposed.” Cotelerius : Pa- 
tres Apostol. tom. i, pp. 170, 171. 

If any thing can add to the un- 
accountableness of the violent mis- 
construction which Mr. Chapin has 
put upon what he has quoted from 
this paragraph, it is the fact that 
from this very point Clement pro- 
ceeds to speak of the propagation 
of the gospel by the Apostles, and 
of the arrangements which they 
made for the orderly and peaceful 
government of Christian communi- 
ties, in which respect he compares 
their conduct with that of Moses in 
assigning to the tribe of Levi the 
honors and duties of the priesthood. 
And in telling what the Apostles 
did for the government of churches, 
he says expressly that the first fruits 
of the various countries and cities 
where they labored, were by them 

: ; . . ” 
constituted ‘ bishops and deacons. 
This passage the author before us 
quotes, in order to explain it away. 
But the context, to which he makes 
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no allusion, shows that in this case 
Clement is speaking of the officers 
of Christian churches ; as plainly as 
in the other case the context shows 
that he is speaking of the Jewish 
priesthood. 

Clement of Rome, then, does 
nothing at all towards identifying 
the prelate-bishops of the third cen- 
tury with the New ‘Testament apos- 
tles. His testimony indeed is quite 
the other way. 

But the epistles of Ignatius! 
These, the prelatist tells us, say all 
that can be asked for. If they do 
—if their testimony is just what the 
Episcopalian wants in order to make 
out his case—then, for that very 
reason, when all the other circum- 
stances are taken into consideration, 
they are not to be trusted. Igna- 
tius died in the early part of the 
second century, A. D. 116, or ear- 
lier. Just before his death he wrote 
several epistles. The epistles now 
extant under his name, if not mere 
forgeries, are, as all parties acknow- 
ledge, greatly corrupted. ‘They ex- 
ist in two forms, one well charged 
with Arian opinions and phrases ; 
the other being made conformable 
to the views of the Athanasian party 
in the Arian controversy. In either 
form, the text is corrupt to an in- 
definite extent ; though the Athan- 
asian edition, being the more com- 
pendious of the two, must needs be, 
in that proportion, less corrupt. No 
mortal man can attempt to reform 
the text, and give us an uncorrupt- 
ed copy, otherwise than by conjec- 
ture. Now, independently of these 
circumstances, Ignatius has the ap- 
pearance of a suborned and pre- 
pared witness. ‘The advocates of 
prelacy have occasion to prove that 
the bishop of ecclesiastical history 
is not, according to the most obvi- 
ous supposition, one of the bench of 
presbyters, who has been so fortu- 
nate as to acquire by gradual usur- 
pation, a great ascendency over his 
fellow presbyters, and to appropriate 
as exclusively his a name to which 
they have as good a right as he ; 
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and that, on the.contrary, he is the 
true successor and representative of 
the Apostles, having only laid down 
that august title out of modesty. 
To prove this, they call upon the 
New Testament. That, as we have 
seen, tells us of bishops and dea- 
cons, but refuses to say one word in 
favor of this transmitted apostle- 
ship. Next they call Clement of 
Rome ; he being unquestionably co- 
temporary with the Apostles, and 
his epistle being of undoubted gen- 
uineness. He gives no testimony 
for their cause, but much against 
them; on this point, as on others, 
he agrees with the New Testament. 
He knows nothing of any succes- 
sors to the Apostles except “ bish- 
ops and deacons.” Next they call 
Ignatius, cotemporary with Clement, 
though probably younger; and his 
testimony, professedly some fifteen 
or twenty-five years later than that 
of Clement, exhibits entirely anoth- 
er order of things. He discourses 
largely of the bishop, the presby- 
ters, and the deacons. He repre- 
sents Christian character as consist- 
ing to a great extent in the duty of 
obeying the bishop and reverencing 
the clergy. He associates the bishop 
with the altar. He even goes so far 
in making the bishop God’s vicege- 
rent, that Mr. Chapin carefully ab- 
stains from quoting his irreverent 
comparisons. Such a witness brings 
suspicion upon himself by the very 
amplitude and unsparingness of his 
testimony.* We cannotavoid inquir- 
ing whether he has not been tam- 
pered with. Upon making inquiry, 
we find that on other subjects he is 
known to have been corrupted, and 
to have given false testimony ; and 
that whether what he says on this 
subject is true, must be determined 
either by the intrinsic probability or 
improbability of the thing testified, or 





* Of course we shall not be understood 
as speaking here of the real Ignatius, the 
martyr of Antioch, who died in the Ro- 
man circus under the Emperor Trajan, 
but only of Ignatius as personated in these 
forged or corrupt epistles. 





by additional testimony from some 
other quarter. No cause is firm 
which depends on such a witness. 
But even if this witness is per- 
mitted to testify, and is regarded as 
as credible, what does he prove. 
Schooled and prepared as he has 
been, he has not been trained to 
say exactly the right thing for those 
who call him to testify. In the first 
place, for aught that appears, the 
bishop in every church, about whom 
he speaks so much, may have been 
a Presbyterian bishop; and his 
“council” may have been a “ ses- 
sion” of lay-elders. In the second 
place, admitting that what he calls 
“the presbytery” consisted of cler- 
ical and preaching elders, officiating 
in various chapels, and all belonging 
to one church, we see not how it 
appears that the bishop was any 
thing more than a permanent presi- 
dent of thai body, the princeps se- 
nattis, the first among his equals. 
In the third place, admitting that 
the presbyters of whom this Igna- 
tius speaks, were merely Episco- 
palian priests; and that, in the 
churches to which those epistles 
were addressed, the clerical body 
was already divided into three dis- 
tinct orders, it does not appear from 
the testimony, that a'similar arrange- 
ment existed any where beyond the 
limits of Syria and Asia Minor. 
And in the fourth place, if we ad- 
mit that the monarchical principle 
had already established itself in the 
churches on the European as well 
as on the Asiatic side of the Medi- 
terranean, and that every where, 
even as early as A. D. 115, the 
bishops had become a distinct or- 
der from the presbyters ; the main 
point is, after all, untouched. Igna- 
tius, so far as we can see, testifies 
not one word to the point on which 
the Episcopalian argument turns, 
particularly as managed by Mr. 
Chapin. He does not say that the 
bishops of whom he speaks were 
apostles, or that they had the same 
rank and authority with the apostles 
of the preceding age. He com- 
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pares the bishop not with the apos. 
tles, but with Christ himself and 
with God the Father; and it is the 
presbytery which he likens to the 
* sanhedrim of God” and the “ col. 
lege of apostles.” He says indeed, 
“that as Jesus Christ, our insepara- 
ble life, is sent by the will of the 
Father,” so “ the bishops, appointed 
to the utmost bounds of the earth, 
are by the will of Jesus Christ ;"* 
but he nowhere alledges a divine 
warrant, or even an apostolical tra- 
dition, for a hierarchy subsisting in 
three orders. ‘The modern doctrine 
of transmitted apostleship—and par- 
ticularly that important part of it 
which teaches that the prelate-bishop 
is the same in order and authority 
with the New Testament apostle, 
having only laid down his proper 
title in excess of meekness—does 
not appear to have been broached 
in the days when the epistles of 
Ignatius were written. 

The attempt then to set up the 
bishops of the Protestant Episcopal 
church in the United States, as hav- 
ing full apostolical authority not only 
over those who have agreed to con- 
form to the conventional reguiations 
of that respectable body, but over 
all Christians within these territo- 
rial limits—is a failure. The argu- 
ment in their behalf fails, at the 
very point at which there ought to 
be no room for doubt. That old 
rusty chain of succession, along 
which the magnetic fluid is sup- 
posed to have been transmitted to 
their persons, seems glorious and 
golden to such eyes as Mr. Cha- 
pin’s ; but as for us, even though 
our faith were easy enough to ad- 
mit that there is no “solution of 
continuity” under the depth of those 
dark centuries through which the 
chain is said to stretch unbroken, 
we find the first link wanting—the 
very link on which the whole se- 
ries is alledged to depend—the link 
which ought to connect the whole 
with the original and undoubted 





* Archbishop Wake's translation. 
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apostles. It is not enough to assert, 
what nobody denies, that the first 
bishops, so called in the New Tes- 
tament, were ordained by the apos- 
tles; those are admitted to have 
been mere presbyters. The in- 
quiry is not concerning a succession 
from or through New Testament 
bishops, but concerning a succes- 
sion of apostles from apostles. It 
must therefore be proved, not that 
the apostles ordained bishops and 
deacons in the churches, and mis- 
sionary preachers for the work at 
large, but that they ordained men 
to the highest of the three orders 
of the hierarchy ; and that they or- 
dained them to be apostles, and, 
under that name, to exercise in their 
own persons, and to transmit to 
other ages all the authority and 
power which belonged to the ori- 
ginal twelve. ‘Till this proof is 
fairly made out, the succession of 
prelates is any thing but a succes- 
sion of apostles. 

We promised to say something 
respecting the Episcopalian doctrine 
and ceremony of confirmation; but 
we fear that our readers, wearied 
with the unexpected prolixity of this 
article, will be too ready to excuse 
us. Our remarks then on this topic 
shall be confined to a brief exhibi- 
tion of some specimens of our au- 
thor’s exegesis. 

Confirmation, as it is prescribed 
in the ritual of the Protestant Epis- 
copal church, is a public ceremony 
by which persons who have been 
baptized, and have come to years 
of discretion, may acknowledge and 
renew by their own personal act, 
the obligations involved in their bap- 
tism. It is equivalent to that public 
profession of religion, which a bap- 
tized person makes at uniting with 
a Congregational church. As rep- 
resented in the prescribed “ order 
of confirmation,” we find little to 
object to it, except that one part of 
the form seems to involve, or at 
least to countenance, the monstrous 
dogma of baptismal regeneration. 
But as Mr. Chapin represents it, it 
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is an imitation—nay, a shocking 
parody of that laying on of the 
Apostles’ hands, in conneétion with 
which the Holy Spirit was imparted 
to primitive believers, in the miracu- 
lous gifts of prophecy, of healing, 
and of tongues. For the texts 
which speak of such a laying on of 
hands by the Apostles, and which 
at the same time speak distinctly 
of the miraculous descent of the 
Holy Spirit as the accompaniment, 
(see Acts viii, 14—20; xix, 6,) are 
his first proof that the Apostles 
practiced this Episcopalian cere- 
mony. His second proof is found 
in the word “ confirm,” where Paul 
and Barnabas are spoken of as re- 
visiting the churches which they 
had planted, and “ confirming” 
either “the churches,” or “the 
souls of the disciples ;” for to him 
it seems a plain case, that neither a 
church, nor a believer, can be really 
confirmed unless by the due per- 
formance of some rite of confirma- 
tion, which is both “ outward and 
external.” His third proof—and it 
is to this that we would particularly 
call attention—is found in the lan- 
guage of Paul, where he speaks so 
strikingly of the “earnest,” the 
‘**seal,” and the “ pledge” of the 
Spirit. Let us not pronounce a 
hasty judgment on this piece of 
interpretation, however surprising ; 
but let us rather turn to the two 
passages referred to, and give them 
a new and deliberate perusal. 

The first of these texts is, (2 Cor. 
i, 20, 22,) * For all the promises of 
God in Christ,’—the promises of 
that gospel which had been preach- 
ed by Paul and his companions to 
the Corinthians,—* are yea, and in 
him amen, to the glory of God by 
us. Now he who stablisheth us," — 
(0 62 BeSarGv,) he furthermore who 
is establishing us—“ with you in 
Christ, and hath anointed us, is God, 
who hath also sealed us, and given 
us the pledge of the Holy Spirit in 
our hearts.” Of this text our au- 


thor deliberately says, “ The whole 
passage most evidently [!] contains 
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a reference to the performance of 
some external rite, by which the re- 
cipient was consecrated or set apart 
to the worship of God through 
Christ, which [external rite ?] was 
to them not the evidence of their 
Christian character, but a token of 
it, and not the Spirit, but a pledge 
of it in the heart.” 

The other passage, (Eph. i, 13,) 
is, “ In whom”—that is, in Christ— 
“ye also trusted,” [‘as we have 
done’—see the preceding verse,] 
“after that ye heard the word of 
truth, the gospel of your salvation ; 
in whom also, after that ye believ- 
ed, ye were sealed with that Holy 
Spirit of promise, which is the 
pledge of our inheritance until the 
redemption of the purchased pos- 
session, to the praise of his glory.” 
A well known parallel to this is 
found in the same epistle, (iv, 30,) 
“ Grieve not that Holy Spirit of God 
by whom ye are sealed to the day 
of redemption.” Of this passage, 
speaking so distinctly of that inward, 
living testimony to the truth of the 
gospel, which the believer finds in 
the progressive experience of its 
power, and in the indwelling of the 
sanctifying Spirit within him,—our 
author coolly says that it is “ of the 
same purport,” as indeed it is, with 
the one which he has just before 
construed into a mere recognition 
of a ceremony. “The reference 
[to the external rite of confirma- 
tion] is so direct, the allusion so dis- 
tinct, as to be apparent to the most 
casual reader.” What exegesis ! 

With what spectacles, it will be 
asked, does this man read his Bible ? 
When it is so perfectly obvious that 
in both these passages the Apostle 
is appealing to that experimental 
proof of the truth of the gospel, 
which the believer finds in its quick- 
ening and sanctifying effects upon 
himself by the Holy Spirit promised 
on the condition of his believing— 
an experience which is at once the 
only true “seal” of the genuine- 
ness of his subjective faith, and the 
“earnest,” the pledge, the begun 
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fulfillment, the first instalment, of 
those exceeding great and precious 
promises which are the object of his 
faith—when it so evident that Paul 
means, in both these passages, just 
what John means when he says 
** He that believeth hath the witness 
in himself,”’—what must be the con- 
dition of that man’s mind, who with 
the Bible open before him can see 
nothing here but an Episcopalian 
confirmation ? How is it that he 
contrives to miss the plain mean- 
ing of passages so spiritual and ex. 
perimental ? Hew is it that in de- 
fiance of text and context, he is in- 
duced to force upon the Apostle a 
meaning so foreign to his language 
and his argument? ‘The natural 
history of this abnormal condition 
of a mind not unendowed with com- 
mon sense, nor unprivileged in re- 
spect to information, might be stud. 
ied to advantage. 

Such exegesis originates in the 
author’s false or imperfect concep- 
tions of the genius of Christianity. 
His mind is full of the visible in 
religion—the “ outward and exter- 
nal.” Organization and order, hier- 
archies, ordinances, rites, liturgies, 
ceremonies, and vestments, have 
occupied his thoughts and kindled 
his enthusiasm, till they rise before 
him, always and every where, like 
a morbid hallucination. ‘Thus with 
him, the visible, or what he suppo- 
ses to be the visible in Christianity, 
eclipses the spiritual ; and when he 
reads his Bible, the images that are 
dancing in his brain seem to dance 
upon the sacred page. ‘Thus if he 
finds Christ praying for the re- 
deemed that they all may be one— 
one in their Redeemer and their 
God—one in that unity of holy pur- 
pose and desire, and that unmeas- 
ured communication of the Holy 
Spirit, in which the incarnate Son 
is one with the Eternal Father—he 
construes all that as if the Savior 
were speaking of an organized and 
outward unity. Thus, too, if he 
finds Paul speaking of believers as 
anointed and sealed with the Holy 
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Spirit, and as receiving in this ful- 
fillment of a gospel promise a bless- 
ed pledge that all shall be fulfilled 
—this is to him “ most evidently,” 
most visibly and palpably, a refer- 
ence to the “ external rite” of con- 
firmation. 

Such a habit of mind has been 
aggravated in the present case, if it 
was not originally induced, by an 
ill directed study of the Fathers. 
Our author probably values himself 
upon his patristic learning. We 
give him full credit for having ex- 
pended much time, and much patient 
attention, on this particular branch 
of theological study. We think in- 
deed that he has read the Fathers 
more than was good for him, unless 
he had read them in a different 
way and for a different purpose. 
He has studied them, but he has not 
mastered them. On the contrary, 
they have mastered him, and he has 
sat at their feet, and humbled his 
common sense to learn of their ig- 
norance and superstition, till they 
have taught him to reason almost 
as childishly, and to misinterpret 
Scripture almost as wretchedly as 
they do. 

We counsel him, therefore, to 
eschew the Fathers. ‘To him they 
have been and will be blind guides. 
Let him study Baxter rather than 
Origen, Dwight rather than [renzus, 
Chalmers rather than Tertullian. In- 
stead of stumbling on the dark 
mountains of Clemens Alexandri- 
nus, let him take a course of logic 
under the archbishop of Dublin. 
We do not recommend the arch- 
bishop’s treatise on the kingdom of 
Christ to his present attention, but 
only the Logic, for we remember 
that “strong meat” is not for all, 
but only for those that are able to 
bear it. Let him get rid of his pa- 
tristic logic, his patristic interpreta- 
tion, and his patristic divinity, and 
ere long, it may be hoped that the 
mists which hang over his Bible, 
dimming its blessed light, and re- 
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fracting its spiritual revelations into 
a strange confusion, will clear away. 
Then he will understand that the 
Christianity of the Bible is larger 
than Episcopalianism, and more $lo- 
rious than that chimera of organized 
“ catholicity,” to which so mary 
blinded minds are ready to do hom- 
age. ‘ 

It is not in any hostility to that 
body of professed Christians Of 
which this author.is a member, and 
the peculiarities of which he has, 
undertaken to maintain, that we 
have animadverted so freely on the 
book before us. We respect that 
sect, as we respect other sects, not 
for those matters of organization 
and form in which it differs from 
the rest of Protestant Christendom 
—not for its threefold hierarchy, its 
printed prayers, its white-robed 
priests, or the pretense of an exclu- 
sive ‘validity’ in its sacraments— 
but for whatever of simple Chris- 
tian truth is proclaimed from its 
pulpits ; for whatever of spiritual 
worship is breathed out towards 
heaven from its assemblies; for 
whatever of the power of godliness 
dwells in the hearts and glows in 
the lives of its members ;-and for 
whatever efforts it is putting forth at 
home and abroad, in love to Christ, 
to make known to all men that doc- 
trine of the cross which is the wis- 
dom of God and the power of God 
to salvation. Episcopalians ought 
not to imagine that they are assail- 
ed, or that we attempt to exclude 
their church from the visible body 
of Christ, when we expose the fol- 
lies and the errors of a book like 
this. In showing what this book is, 
we are rendering to them, as a Chris- 
tian community, a service, for which 
they ought to be grateful. If such 
books are to have circulation and 
authority among them, and are to 
operate in forming the minds and 
the hearts of their clergy and their 
laity, their church must be the suf- 
ferer. 
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STEPHENS’ INCIDENTS OF TRAVEL IN YUCATAN,* 


Few travelers have found more 
inducements in past popularity, to 
continue their wanderings over the 
world, than Mr. Stephens. His ear- 
lier works on some parts of the 
eastern continent, although hasty 
and inaccurate, were so full of good 
nature and of entertainment, that 
the reader closed them with a feel- 
ing of personal friendship for the 
author. In his Central America, 
he attempted somewhat higher 
things. His preparation, indeed, 
for investigating the ruins of that 
country, was apparently but small ; 
his accuracy in description, we sus- 
pect, was not equal to that of ordina- 
ry travelers. Still his enthusiastic 
ardor in exploring the architectural 
remains of Copan and Palenque, 
amid the greatest discomforts ; his 
narrative of a dangerous journey 
through a country in a state of an- 
archy and revolution, together with 
his perpetual good nature, and dis- 
position to make the least of all an- 
noyances and hardships ;—these val- 
uable qualities of a traveler again 
ensured him success with his read- 
ers; while the really valuable re- 
sults of his journey raised his work 
above the level of those which are 
written for mere amusement. 

The work before us, is to be re- 
garded as a continuation of Mr. Ste- 
phens’ travels in Central America, 
which were broken off soon after he 
reached Yucatan, by the illness of 
the accomplished artist who was his 
companion. On their return to Yu- 
catan, the Spanish gentlemen, with 
whom they had become acquainted 
during their first visit, did all in their 

ower to promote their objects. 
tters of recommendation, and fa- 





* Incidents of Travel in Yucatan ; by 
Joun L. Srernens. Illustrated by 120 
engravings. New York, Harper & Broth- 
ers, 1843. 


vorable notices in the newspaper at 
the capital, gave them every en- 
couragement at the outset of their 
enterprise. When they reached the 
interior, the country houses, and the 
laborers on the farms, were put at 
their disposal. ‘The curates assist. 
ed them with information and ad- 
vice, and became their most hos- 
pitable entertainers. And though 
few felt much curiosity concerning 
Indian ruins, and the majority, per- 
haps, wondered that men could 
come so far on such a business; 
still every kind attention was paid 
to them, except that of assisting 
them in their explorations. That 
would be too much labor to be ex- 
pected of the indolent Spaniards of 
Yucatan. 

But with all this, the embarrass- 
ments they met with, were little 
less than those of their tour in Cen- 
tral America, The rainy season 
was of unusual length, and instead 
of ending soon after they reached 
their field, hung on until their frames 
felt its worst effects, in fever and 
ague. When they came toa ruin 
it was overgrown with large trees, 
to say nothing of bushes, which 
must be felled, for the sake of the 
drawings. No surveyor of the route 
for a railroad at the west, or layer 
out of cities in the woods, ever had 
more to do, than our travelers; and 
certainly none ever had more inef- 
ficient helpers, than an ignorant 
Maya Indian. Among their trou- 
bles, not the smallest arose from the 
smallest cause. From the bushes 
which they brushed by, multitudes 
of garrapatas or wood-ticks dropped 
upon them, and penetrating the skin, 
produced such torment, that, be- 
tween the fever and ague and these 
little animals, one wonders how they 
came away alive, and admires their 
resolution in not coming away ré 
infecta. 
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The reader is pleased to find that 
such toils were rewarded by the dis- 
covery of a great number of re- 
mains. In his former tour, Mr. Ste- 
phens went over ground that had 
been visited before. Palenque had 
beer explored ; Copan had at least 
been known; but in Yucatan a mul- 
titude of places lay buried in the 
woods, wholly unknown to foreign- 
ers, and a large part of them unvis- 
ited by the Spanish inhabitants of 
the country. It was the high ex- 
citement of continual discovery, and 
the feeling of success, that enabled 
our travelers to fight with such good 
courage, against sickness and a host 
of discomforts ; had they failed of 
their end, they might have returned 
with ruined health, or fallen victims 
to the climate. But the high spirits 
in which Mr. Stephens writes, prove 
that he at least is none the worse for 
the ague and the ticks; we doubt 
not that he will be soon longing 
again to break away from the dull 
life of New York, and penetrate 
into some new, unexplored field of 
discovery. May success attend him, 
wherever he goes, and may Mr. 
Catherwood be with him, to measure 
distances, and draw plans, and keep 
him down to the actual dimensions 
of things. 

The features of the country de- 
scribed in these volumes, are rather 
monotonous ; and the ruins them- 
selves are sufficiently like one anoth- 
er, to diminish our interest in the 
latter part of the work. He who 
has read the description of Uxmal, 
need go no farther, if he wishes only 
to form a general notion of the 
ruined structures. Nor is there 
much of interest in the present de- 
graded native race, who, having 
lost their old traditions and distinct- 
ive character, have sunk to the con- 
dition of mere serfs, however they 
may be dignified with the name of 
free citizens of Yucatan. With 
such materials before him, it might 
be feared that Mr. Stephens would 
fall below his past works, and, what 
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would no doubt be very grievous to 
him, would write a dull book; but 
the case is quite otherwise. He has 
succeeded better, in some respects, 
than in either of his foregoing at- 
tempts. His zeal and cheerfulness 
carry you along with him, without 
effort on your part ; he seems more 
accurate and scrupulous in details, 
than he has been; and he finds a 
thousand things in the present man- 
ners and condition of the Yucatan- 
ese to speak of, when the old ruins 
are in danger of becoming an old 
story. According to the wish with 
which he closes the work, he may 
be assured “ that there is nothing in 
these pages to disturb” the pleasant 
feeling that has existed between him 
and the reader. We can not, there- 
fore, be very severe towards his 
faults, yet there is one which we 
ought to mention, because it affects 
the value, we mean the permanent 
value of his work. He has, we 
think, confined his attention too ex- 
clusively to architectural remains ; 
and the question has too exclusive a 
place in his researches, whether the 
ancestors of the Indians now exist- 
ing, or some other race, constructed 
the ruins which he has brought to 
light. ‘The connection of the native 
American races, with those of the 
rest of the world, and their relation- 
ship to each other, if ever to be 
made out, must be ascertained by 
careful study of the usages, civil and 
religious, and the language of each 
tribe. It would be, perhaps, un- 
reasonable to expect Mr. Stephens, 
so soon after his journey, and while 
as yet he is apparently not very 
deep in the subject of American 
antiquities, to talk with authority 
upon these topics. But it would 
have greatly added to the value of 
his work, if he had given an abstract 
of all that is known in regard to the 
Maya nation. At present we know 
of no book from which any thing, 
besides scattered particulars, can be 
gleaned, in the important matter of 
their religion; and the meager no- 





tices in the Mithridates, concerning 
their language, together with what 
Mr. Norman has extracted in his 
volume from a Spanish Grammar, 
are nearly all the materials within 
our reach, by which we can judge 
of that principal element in a na- 
tion’s existence. Surely if he would 
gratify his own curiosity, and assist 
in solving a problem, about which 
he expresses the strongest interest, 
Mr. Stephens ought to have attend- 
ed more to these points. And if 
there were no solution of the prob- 
lem, still the materials collected for 
such a purpose, would be of great 
value. A writer who should do so, 
would reconstruct, as far as now 
can be done, the fallen edifice of a 
nation’s life ; he would give it shape 
and breath before our eyes; and 
whether he could assign it its place 
on the map of national affinities or 
not, what he had done would never 
lose its interest as a part of the his- 
tory of man. 

Mr. Stephens’ steps were direct- 
ed in the first place towards Ux- 
mal, which he had visited in his pre- 
vious tour, but which he was soon 
forced to leave on account of the 
illness of his traveling companion. 
This place, the most remarkable 
and easiest of exploration among all 
the ruins, with one exception, had 
been before visited and described by 
Waldeck ; but it would appear that 
his researches and drawings did not 
render future examination unneces- 
sary. Having taken up their abode 
in one of the chambers of the ruins, 
the travelers use the troop of In- 
dians residing on the hacienda, to 
clear away the brushwood which, 
even since their previous visit, had 
grown with surprising rankness, and 
sit down to their work, as to the 
siege of some fortress; Mr. Ste- 
phens occasionally making visits to 
neighboring places, and leaving Mr. 
Catherwood with his instruments, in 
possession of the ground. We will 
let the buildings at Uxmal serve as 
specimens of the Maya architecture, 
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and give some details in regard to 
them, abridged from the work be. 
fore us. 

The building first examined, and 
called the house of the governor, 
rests on three terraces, whose uni- 
ted height is forty-two feet; the 
lowest presents a front of five hun- 
dred and seventy-five feet, and is 
only fifteen feet broad. ‘The next 
has a length of five hundred and 
forty-five feet, and a breadth of two 
hundred and fifty; and the third, 
on which ihe building stands, is 
three hundred and sixty by thirty 
feet. ‘These platforms are support 
ed by stone walls, and according to 
Mr. Stephens the whole structure 
rises artificially from the plain. 
That is the case with the great pyra- 
mid of Cholula in Mexico, which 
is over a quarter of a mile long, 
and one hundred and seventy feet 
high, but can not compare in ele- 
gance of material with the strue- 
tures of Yucatan, being composed 
of unbaked bricks alternating with 
layers of clay.* It is uncertain 
whether the platforms in Yucatan 
are in general made by hand, or 
whether advantage is taken of a 
rising ground. On one occasion 
Mr. Stephens, having penetrated into 
what the natives considered a very 
remarkable cave, found it to bea 
series of passages and chambers in 
one of these mounds formed by art. 
The Indians of Cholula assured 
Humboldt that the inside of that pyr- 
amid was hollow, and at one time 
concealed a number of their war- 
riors, who lay in wait for the Span- 
iards. But the silence of historians, 
and the nature of the materials, in- 
duce that distinguished traveler to 
consider this assertion of the In- 
dians as improbable ; although he 
allows that the pyramid contains 
cavities of some size. From the 
second terrace to the third there is 
no ascent except on the south side 
and by an inclined plane; which 





* Humboldt’s Researches, I, 90. 
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makes it necessary for one who has 
ascended the second in front, that 
js on the east, to travel half the 
length of the building and back 
again, before arriving at the great 
stair-case of the third terrace, by 
which the building is finally reach- 
ed. This mode of gaining the 
summit, somewhat resembles that 
which was adopted in the largest 
temple of the city of Mexico. ‘The 
stairs there began at the side of the 
building, and were parallel with one 
another. After ascending one story, 
it was necessary to go around the 
whole temple before coming to the 
next stair-case, and in this way the 
top was reached by a journey of 
more than a mile.* 

The edifice surmounting these 
platforms, consists of a double row 
of narrow chambers, of which every 
rear one is connected by a door with 
one in front of it. ‘The palace, for so 
it deserves to be called, is three hun- 
dred and twenty-two feet long, and 
thirty-nine feet wide. ‘The roof is 
flat. ‘The chambers, and indeed 
ail those which were seen in Yuca- 
tan, are constructed on a principle 
which shows a want of knowledge 
of the arch. ‘The stones of the side 
walls are laid horizontally, and pro- 
ject inwardly as they ascend. Be- 
fore the angle is completed by their 
contact, a roof of stones is laid flat 
upon them, although in some few 
instances, the sides rneet. In Yuca- 
tan, the inside of these triangular 
arches, if they may be so called, is 
always made smooth by cutting off 
the edges of the projecting stones, 
and usually a slight curve is given 
to the sides. This mode of build- 
ing, readily accounts, as one of the 
travelers remarks in an appendix, 
“for the extreme narrowness of the 
rooms in all the buildings, the widest 
not exceeding twenty feet, and the 
width more frequently being only 
from six to ten feet.” 

That which strikes the eye on 
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examining these, and indeed all the 
ancient structures of Yucatan, is the 
extreme richness of the ornaments 
upon their facades. Usually a num- 
ber of courses of plain squared 
stones rise to the height of the doors, 
and above the doors is found a heavy 
and elaborately adorned cornice. 
To judge of the style of the deco- 
rations upon these cornices, it is 
necessary to inspect Mr. Cather- 
wood’s drawings; and even on 
them the details are imperfectly 
exhibited. Justice can be done to 
these minute carvings only by larg- 
er engravings, such as will be pub- 
lished hereafter by our travelers, if 
the public will encourage the under- 
taking. Itis enough here to say, that 
many of the ornaments in themselves 
considered are very elegant; that 
certain projecting stones, of a singu- 
lar form, and unknown use, com- 
pared by Waldeck to the trunks 
of elephants, are found every where 
throughout the ruins; that bas-re- 
liefs of serpents, some of them cov- 
ered with feathers, are of frequent 
occurrence, and remind one of the 
close connection of those odious 
animals with the worship of the 
Mexicans ; and that here and there 
hieroglyphics meet the eye. The 
carefulness of detail in the work- 
manship of most of the structures 
in Yucatan, is proof, perhaps, 
that they had the same fondness 
which the Mexicans exhibited for 
ornaments upon the person; and 
the few representations of the hu- 
man body which were seen argued 
the same thing, being almost buried 
in feathers. But we can not infer 
from it a great degree of civiliza- 
tion, since savage tribes sometimes 
reach a considerable degree of ele- 
gance in the figures with which they 
tattoo their skins. The style of a 
remarkable building at Mitla, in the 
state of Oaxaca, where the Zapotecs 
lived, is of the same description.* 
The use to which this building 





* Clavigero, I, 262. 


* Humboldt, a. s. II, 153. 





was applied can not now be known. 
If it was a religious structure, as is 
not improbable, the numerous apart- 
ments were intended perhaps for 
one of those fraternities of priests 
or monks, which are known to have 
swarmed in Mexico, as in the coun- 
tries where Buddhism prevails. On 
the higher terrace Mr. Stephens dis- 
covered by digging into the ground 
an image in stone, which represents 
two lynxes, and may have been an 
accompaniment of some idol. It 
was probably buried by the Span- 
iards, in order to remove from the 
sight of the Indians objects fitted to 
remind them of their old supersti- 
tion. Not far off from it was found 
on the surface a stone which from 
its shape appeared to be a symbol, 
of frequent occurrence on the east- 
ern continent, but which, as Hum- 
boldt asserts, had not when he 
wrote (1813)* been traced in Mex- 
ico. If this stone really has the 
meaning which is given to it,—and 
similar ones were found repeatedly 
afierwards,—it will afford a more 
striking proof than most which have 
been adduced of the common origin 
of the religious rites upon both con- 
tinents. 

Concerning another building at 
Uxmal, now quite in ruins, certain 
historical notices are preserved. It 
is called the house of the dwarf, or 
of the diviner, and consists of a 
substructure two hundred and thirty- 
five feet long and one hundred and 
fifty-five wide, which rises in near- 
ly a pyramidal form to the height 
of eighty-eight feet, and has upon 
its top a long narrow building in 
three compartments, much ruined, 
but presenting on its front the most 
elegant ornaments to be seen in 
Uxmal. Mr. Stephens thinks that 
a stair-case, supported on a trian- 
gular arch, such as he afterwards 
found still remaining in another 
ruined city, led up the pyramid on 
one side to certain chambers below 





* Humboldt, u. s. I, 228.- 
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the main building just spoken of, 
Up the eastern front ascends a very 
steep and narrow stair-case, of which 
Cogolludo the historian of Yucatan 
makes mention. He is speaking of 
the sacrifices performed at the prin. 
cipal teocaili,* or temple of Uxmal, 
which circumstances point out tobe 
this building. “ ‘The high priest,” 
says he, as translated by Mr. Ste. 
phens, “ had in his hand a large, 
broad and sharp knife, made of flint. 
Another priest carried a wooden 
collar, wrought like a snake. The 
persons to be sacrificed were con- 
ducted, one by one, up the steps, 
stark naked, and as soon as laid on 
the stone, had the collar put upon 
their necks, and the four priests 
took hold of the hands and feet, 
Then the high priest, with wonder. 
ful dexterity ripped up the breast, 
tore out the heart, reeking, with his 
hands, and showed it to the sun, 
offering him the heart and steam 
which came from it. ‘Then he turn- 
ed to the idol and threw it in his 
face, which done he kicked the 
body down the steps, and it never 
stopped because they were very up- 
right. One who had been a priest, 
and had been converted, said that 
when they tore out the heart of the 
wretched person sacrificed, it did 
beat so strongly that he took it up 
from the ground three or four times 
till it cooled by degrees, and then 
he threw the body still moving down 
the steps.” 

This account of human sacrifices 
in Yucatan is the more remarkable, 
because that horrid custom had not 
long been established in Mexico. 
The Toltecs, it is said, who prece- 
ded the Aztecs in that country, and 
to whom most of the institutions 
which the Spaniards found among 
the Aztecs are ascribed, used un- 
bloody offerings of fruits and flow- 
ers, of gums and seeds. The Az 





* A Mexican word used in speaking of 
these temples built on pyramids, and de- 
rived from teotl, god, (teo being the root, 
and ¢/ a termination,) and calli, house. 
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tecs continued the same rites until 
the year 1317, when they immola- 
ted the first human victims, in or- 
der to terrify the nation of the 
Colhuans, whose subjects they then 
were. ‘The custom not long after- 
wards became a familiar one. At 
first their principal deity, Mexitli, 
the god of war, received this honor ; 
by and by it formed a part of the 
worship of the other divinities. The 
Totonacs, who lived around what is 
now Vera Cruz, adopted the san- 
inary worship of the Aztecs ; but 
had a tradition that the goddess of 
the fields should triumph at last over 
the bloodthirstiness of the other 
gods, and re-establish unbloody of- 
ferings. War seems to have been 
the cause which increased the reli- 
gious ferocity of the Aztecs, and 
which by increasing their empire 
spread their dreadful usages. To 
such a degree it is said had their 
original character altered, that men 
even devoured parts of the human 
victims whom the priests threw down 
the Teocallis,—a rite performed no 
doubt in honor of the god whose 
worship the priests were celebra- 
ting at the top of the pyramid, and 
within sight of the people below. 
Such is the account to be found 
in Humboldt and other authorities,* 
and received as part of the Mexican 
history. Now what shall we say 
of the existence of the same rite 
among the Mayas. Did it creep in 
from Mexico, or arise independent- 
ly; or must we suspect the Mexi- 
can tradition, and consider the rite 
as an antiquated one, revived in cir- 
cumstances calculated to harden, 
and render ferocious the national 
character. The latter hypothesis 
appears to us most probable, partic- 
ularly as human sacrifices have ex- 
isted under almost every system of 
heathenism, and then ceased at the 
beginning of civilization. In South 
America the influence of the lead- 
ing nation, the Peruvians, was of 





* Humboldt, u. s. 1, 216. 
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just the opposite nature to that of 
the Mexicans. With the spread of 
their power, and by means of the 
sword, human sacrifices, it is said, 
were abolished, and a mild religion 
extended. 

If the ceremonies performed at 
this building prove an identity of re- 
ligious rites with the Mexican, an- 
other structure shows that the same 
games were known to both nations. 
This consists of two parts, or two 
distinct edifices, seventy feet distant 
from one another, and to all ap- 
pearance exactly alike. ‘The sides 
facing each other were adorned with 
sculptures, and “in the center of 
each facade, at points directly op- 
posite, are the fragments of great 
stone rings.” The use to which 
these rings and buildings were put, 
fully revealed itself te Mr. Stephens 
some time after he left Uxmal, upon 
seeing a similar ruin at Chicen-itza. 
The Mexicans, according to Her- 
rera, as quoted by Mr. Stephens, 
were accustomed to play in similar 
places with balls of India rubber, 
which they threw up into the air 
with such a force and direction as 
to make them pass through stone 
rings fixed in the wall. He who 
did this won the game, and had the 
right to appropriate the cloaks of 
all the bystanders as his prize. 

The most magnificent of all the 
buildings at Uxmal, when they were 
in their glory, must have been those 
now called the house of the nuns. 
They stand on the highest of three 
terraces, and are arranged in a 
quadrangle around a court. They 
consist of nearly a hundred cham- 
bers, constructed on the same prin- 
ciple with those of the house of the 
governor. ‘The fronts looking upon 
the court “are ornamented from 
one end to the other with the rich- 
est and most intricate carving known 
in the art of the builders of Uxmal, 
presenting a scene of strange mag- 
nificence, surpassing any that is 
now to be seen among the ruins.” 
Among the decorations of one of 
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the facades, the most remarkable 
are two colossal serpents, entwined 
and “ encompassing nearly all the 
ornaments throughout its whole 
length,” which was one hundred 
and seventy three feet when the 
building was entire. One of the 
serpents has a human head in its 
open jaws, and the usual addition of 
feathers as a covering of their bod- 
ies is not wanting. 

The ruins of Yucatan astonish 
us as much by their frequency as 
by their vastness and the sculptured 
work lavished upon them. With 
the exception of a voyage to the 
eastern coast, Mr. Stephens con- 
fined his researches within an equi- 
lateral triangle of about eighty miles 
base ; and not more than half of this 
area, as appears from his map, was 
thoroughly explored. A part of the 
structures known to have existed 
when the Spaniards came into the 
country, have disappeared; their 
materials being used in building 
churches or Franciscan convents. 
In the general ignorance and list- 
lessness of the inhabitants, it is fair 
to presume that multitudes of ruins 
still lie hid in the woods within a 
moderate distance of the villages, 
while others may be so overgrown 
with trees and shrubs as not to be 
distinguishable from hills. Now 
within the space above named, some 
thirty ruins or more have been 
brought to light by the investiga- 
tions of our travelers ; most of which 
are so near one another, that a 
short morning walk on an open 
road would have brought the in- 
habitants together. Some of them 
are more numerous and others vast- 
er than the ruins at Uxmal. At 
Kabah, to which place a paved 
street of pure white stone accord- 
ing to the tradition of the Indians 
ran from Uxmal, there are remains 
of fifteen edifices, one of which 
stands on a terrace eight hundred 
feet long. At Zayi, a building three 
stories high was found ; or to speak 
more properly, three structures ri- 


sing one above another, two of 
which were built upon the sides of 
platforms, and the third on the top 
of the mound. A mile distant from 
this another building was discovered 
upon a terrace of fifteen hundred 
feet in length. In short, no where 
in the world, perhaps, are clearer 
indications given by ancient remains 
of a dense population, and of the 
power of priests and princes to con- 
centrate the energies of a nation 
upon great public works. And all 
these stones, it should be remem. 
bered, were hewn, and these sculp- 
tures, excepting the few instances 
where they were done in stucco, 
were chiseled with instruments of 
so poor a material as copper* or 
flint out of the limestone rock. 
Almost all the ruins of Yucatan 
are square, and face the cardiral 
points. One or two, however, are 
round like the temples of the 
of the winds in Mexico, which took 
that form to denote that * round and 
round goeth the wind, and ever con- 
tinueth its circuits.” ‘The lintels of 
the doors and window are generally 
not of stone, but of the hard and 
durable wood of the sapote tree ; and 
some of these are more curiously 
carved than any thing else. Here 
and there short columns with capi- 
tals and bases were discovered. A 
few paintings only have escaped 
the ravages of time. In one of the 
buildings of Chichen-itza, a num- 
ber of rude figures appear, executed 
quite in the Mexican style, with head 
ornaments as lofiy as the whole 
person besides. ‘The flesh of the 
men is of a reddish brown color, 
and that of the women of a some- 
what lighter tint. A boat with its 


*It is certain that iron was not used 
on this continent. Humboldt possess- 
ed a Peruvian chisel of copper, alloy- 
ed with one sixteenth of tin; and ob- 
serves that this mixture has great hard- 
ness, 1.260. For the extensive diffusion 
of copper instruments through both Amer- 
icas, see the citations in Bradford’s Amer. 
Antiq. p. 196. 
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crew appears among the representa- 
tions, and one man is diving into 
the water. Nothing, however, either 
sculptured or painted, has been 
found in Yucatan, which can com- 

with the stucco designs at Pa- 
Jenque in beauty, if beauty can be 
predicated of the grotesque and de- 
formed conceptions of the human 
person, above which, it would ap- 
pear, the Indians of this continent 
could not rise. 

A few hieroglyphics are noticed 
by Mr. Stephens, but his discoveries 
in this line are by no means equal 
to those which he made at Copan, 
upon his journey into Central Amer- 
ica. At Uxmal, Waldeck* speaks 
of seeing the hieroglyphics of the 
twenty days of the month, upon one 
of the facades of the house of the 
nuns. But of such emblems Mr. 
Stephens says nothing, when speak- 
ing of the same building. Another 
of Waldeck’s assertions is, that the 
court of the same structure is paved 
with stones six inches square, each 
of which is exquisitely cut with the 
figure of a tortoise. ‘There are, he 
goes on to say, forty-three thousand 
six hundred and sixty of these, and 
though composed of a very hard 
stone, they appear much worn. It 
is singular enough, that Mr. Ste- 
phens could find nothing of this 
pavement of turtles, though he spent 
a whole morning digging all over 
the court-yard. As Waldeck could 
have no motive to invent such a 
story, the probability is that he 
found tortoises there, which may 
have fallen from the sculptured 
building into the court. Believing 
them to be part of a pavement, 
he reached the prodigious number 
which he assigns to them, merely by 
his arithmetic. A symbol of the 
simplest kind, and of extreme fre- 
quency throughout the ruins, was 
the print of the human hand in red 
paint. This was first noticed, when 
the very thick back wall of the gov- 





* See Bradford, p. 100. 
Vol. I. 
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ernor’s house at Uxmal was pierced 
for the purpose of discovering hid- 
den passages, if any there might be. 
It is found in obscure parts of the 
buildings, and even within the ma- 
son-work, and may have been in- 
tended for a charm; for which pur- 
pose, according to a communica- 
tion from Mr. Schoolcraft, the same 
mark in white or colored clay, is ap- 
plied to the bodies of the dancers, 
at the festivities of our American 
Indians. Mr. Stephens notices the 
smallness of the hand in these prints, 
as corresponding with the size of 
the Maya Indian’s hand at the pres- 
ent day. 

There is another kind of public 
works, concerning which Mr. Ste- 
phens has obtained some valuable 
information. We refer to the arti- 
ficial means employed by the old 
inhabitants, for preserving a plenti- 
ful supply of water. ‘There are 
scarcely any springs or brooks 
throughout the district visited by our 
travelers; and the waters of the 
rainy season sink, for the most part, 
into caves in the limestone. Some 
of the caves are the only resource 
of the present inhabitants in the dry 
season. In one of them, visited by 
Mr. Stephens, at a place called Bo- 
lonchen, or the Nine Wells, the 
water is at a perpendicular depth of 
four hundred and fifty feet, and is 
not reached without taking a journey 
of a quarter of a mile under ground. 
Another natural reservoir is known 
by the name of senotes, by which is 
to be understood large circular pools 
with sides of rock, of unknown 
depth, and from fifty to two hun- 
dred feet in diameter. Two of 
these are near the ruins of Chi- 
chen* Itza, and were probably the 
cause why a city was built in that 
place. But the great population 
which covered at least a part of 
Yucatan, could not have depended 
on these natural wells alone. A 





*Chi-chen means well’s mouth, and 
refers to these reservoirs. 
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sufficiency of water obtained by arti- 
ficial means, must have been a pri- 
mary care of a people living in such 
aterritory. Accordingly it is found 
that the ancient Mayas excavated a 
great number of places, now called 
aguadas, which appear like ponds ; 
most of these lie neglected, and fill- 
ed with mud; but some which have 
been cleared out of late, to the great 
advantage of the neighborhood, 
prove to be paved at the bottom, 
and to be furnished with pits and 
with wells, also paved, and intended 
as a last resort, after the aguada it- 
self should be dried up. On remov- 
ing the mud from one of these pools, 
the neighboring planter “ found an 
artificial bottom of large flat stones.” 
These were so laid upon each other, 
that the stones of each upper layer 
were pat upon the seams of the 
layer under it, “and the interstices 
were filled in with clay of red and 
brown color, of a different character 
from any in the neighborhood. ‘The 
stones were many layers deep, and 
he did not go down to the bottom, 
lest by some accident, the founda- 
tion should be injured.” In another 
aguada, where the Indians had been 
in the habit of digging pits, in order 
to collect the water which filtered 
through the mud, “ they struck up- 
on an ancient well, which was found 
to be of singular form and construc- 
tion. It had a square platform at 
the top, and beneath was a round 
well, faced with smooth stones from 
twenty to twenty-five feet deep. 
Below this was another square plat- 
form, and under the latter another 
well of less diameter, and about the 
same depth. The discovery of this 
well, induced farther excavations, 
which, as the whole country was in- 
terested in the matter, were prose- 
cuted until upward of forty wells 
were discovered. ‘These were all 
cleared out, and the whole aguada 
repaired, since which it furnishes a 
supply during the greater part of 
the dry season, and when this fails, 
the wells appear, and continue the 


supply, until the rains come on 
again.” 

Nor ought the walls of the an. 
cient cities to pass without notice, 
At the ruins of Mayapan, once the 
capital of the whole country, Mr, 
Stephens was told by the only man 
who had ever made examinations, 
that “within a circumference of 
three miles, ruins were found, and 
that a strong wall once encompassed 
the city, the remains of which might 
still be traced through the woods.” 
On the western coast, Mr. Stephens 
discovered the wall of an inconsid- 
erable town, so entire that he was 
able to walk upon the top of it 
throughout its whole length. _ It con- 
sists of rough stones laid without 
mortar, is from eight to thirteen feet 
in thickness, and more than half a 
mile long, and forms by its course 
three sides of a rectangle, the sea 
being the fourth. At the corners 
there are watch-towers, still in good 
preservation. 

The present Indians of Yucatan 
have retained little or no knowledge 
of the history of their fathers. As 
soon as they were subdued, they fell 
into peaceful and quiet submission 
to the Spanish yoke, exchanged 
their bloody rites for the forms of 
papacy, and their ferocious priests 
for others of milder dispositions, and 
seem as if they could not be the de- 
scendants of the race whose energy 
reared, at the cost of such a vast 
amount of labor, such remarkable 
buildings. It is very natural, that 
without letters, and so far as ap- 
pears, old songs to keep up their 
recollection of past achievements, 
with a new religion, which cuts them 
off from the past national worship, 
as completely as if they were a new- 
ly created race, and with no stimu 
lus whatever in their condition,—we 
say it is very natural that in these 
circumstances, all the traditions of 
the past should fade from their 
minds, that they should be ignorant 
of the hieroglyphies upon the ruins, 
and of those other things in which the 
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science of their forefathers consist- 
ed. It was the policy of their con- 
querors to obliterate all memorials of 
the past. The old divisions of time 

ve way to saints’ days, and the 
old idols they were taught to regard 
as demons. ‘The little that is yet 
known of the institutions of the 
Mayas, excepting their architecture, 
is preserved by means chiefly of 
ecclesiastics of an inquisitive turn of 
mind, who received their informa- 
tion from converts. Some of these 
converts also became acquainted 
with the use of letters, and left man- 
uscripts in their native language, 
treating of the usages of their fathers. 
The very few intelligent persons who 
have devoted themselves to this 
study, have derived their informa- 
tion from Maya and Spanish manu- 
scripts, penned not very long, per- 
haps, after the conquest, and it does 
not seem probable that much can 
be gleaned from Indians living near 
the Spaniards, who have long aban- 
doned their old superstitions. If, 
however, there are, as is not unlike- 
ly, heathens of this race living in 
unfrequented parts, we may hope 
that discoveries in regard to the race, 
will yet be made by enterprising 
travelers. 

Mr. Stephens was fortunate in 
meeting in the interior of Yucatan, 
with an intelligent Spanish gentle- 
man, Don Pio Perez by name, who 
had filled an important office at the 
capital, and was then the principal 
magistrate at the town of Peto; and 
who had given himself to the study 
of the Maya language and antiqui- 
ties. The information which he 
communicated, and of whicha part is 
given in the appendix, is of the most 
valuable description. It relates to 
the method of reckoning time among 
the Indians, to their historical tradi- 
tions, and their language. 

According to Don Pio’s account, 
the Maya calendar very closely re- 
sembles the Mexican, and beyond a 
question is to be referred to the 
same source. The Mexicans, long 
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before the discovery of this conti- 
nent, seem to have had a year of 
three hundred and sixty-five days.* 
This length of time they divided 
into ritual weeks of thirteen days 
each, and into eighteen months of 
twenty days; at the end of which 
were arranged five supplementary 
days, included in no month. These 
twenty days had their distinguishing 
names and symbols, the latter of 
which are of frequent occurrence 
in the hieroglyphics. The number 
twenty was, no doubt, suggested by 
the fingers and toes of the human 
body ; the number thirteen, which 
seems to be known to the calendars 
of no nations out of America, was 
used either on account of the time 
between new and full, and between 
full and new moon, when that lu- 
minary is visible, or on account of 
its convenience in intercalating and 
in reckoning. For as three hun- 
dred and sixty-five is one more than 
twenty-eight times thirteen, if a 
year began with the first day of the 
thirteen, the next would begin with 
the second, and so on through thir- 
teen years, when the cycle would 
go round again. At the end of fif- 
ty-two years, or four times thirteen, 
occurred the intercalation of thir- 
teen days, attended with solemn 
rites. This was, in effect, the Juli- 
an calendar, only that the intercala- 
tion was made not every fourth 
year, but all at once, at the end of 
the period, when the deficiency in 
the number of days had amounted 
to the elementary number thirteen. 
It is even said by the most thorough 
of the Mexican writers on this sub- 
ject, and seems to receive the sanc- 
tion of Humboldt, that at the end of 
every other great period, twelve 
and not thirteen days were inserted. 
If this is really so, it implies re- 
markably close observation, for it 





* See the elaborate essay of Humboldt, 
I, 276, in which we believe the Mexican 
calendar, according to Gama’s accurate 
researches, was first fully explained to the 
learned. 
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makes the year only 2 39” too 
short, and causes the loss of but a 
day in about four centuries. Be- 
sides the year of three hundred and 
sixty-five days, the Mexicans had 
another of twenty times thirteen 
days, which is somewhat used in 
their history. A cycle of fifty-two 
years, not including the intercalary 
days, contained one thousand four 
hundred and sixty, or four times three 
hundred and sixty-five such periods. 

‘The Mexicans applied this calen- 
dar, with considerable skill, to their 
history. In the first place, they 
counted by the number of cycles of 
fifty-two years, that had elapsed 
since leaving their old habitation 
in Aztlan. ‘Then to determine the 
year of the cycle, they made use of 
the numbers up to thirteen, and one 
of four signs or names of years 
which followed each other in con- 
stant repetition. If, for instance, 
we use A, B, C, D, for the signs of 
the year, the order would be 1. A, 
2.B, 3.C, 4.D, 5. A, and so on to 
13. A. Then would follow 1. B,2.C, 
and so on. It is obvious that in this 
cycle the same letter and number 
would never come together twice. 
In much the same way, by means 
of cycles of thirteen, twenty, and 
nine days, (the last number being 
chosen on account of its measuring 


three hundred and sixty,) the days 
of the year were distinguished from 
one another, in a very effectual 
way. ‘This method of computing 
time is, indeed, long and complica. 
ted in words, but probably shorter 
in hieroglyphics. Nor is great brey. 
ity to be expected of a nation, 
whose words would take the time 
while “ one might walk to Mile-end 
green” in pronouncing. 

The Mexicans connected with 
these cycles or bundles, as they 
called them, of fifty-two years, the 
termination of their mythological 
ages. ‘These ages, as in some parts 
of Asia, where a similar view pre- 
vailed, closed with the destruction 
of living things, and began witn 
their regeneration. ‘They are call- 
ed the ages of the earth, or of giants, 
of fire, of air, and of water, and 
have thus a remarkable correspond- 
ence with the four elements of an- 
tiquity. At the end of each age, 
some human being escaped the ca- 
tastrophe, either by being trans. 
formed into animals, or in their own 
shape. A single pair survived the 
deluge of the fourth age, in the form 
of men, by means of a canoe of 
pine. ‘The Mexicans at the end of 
every cycle, became Millerites, and 
looked forward with the utmost 
dread, for the fifth destruction. 


Then was there heard through all Patamba’s streets, 
The warning voice, woe! woe! the sun hath reached 
The limits of his course ; he hath fulfilled 


The appointed cycle ! 


Fast and weep and pray ; 


Four suns have perished ; fast and weep and pray, 


Lest the fifth perish also. 


We must refer the reader to Ma- 
doc, for a powerful description of 
the horror, the silence, the extinc- 
tion of fires, and the awful rites, 
which closed the cycles, in expecta- 
tion of an approaching catastrophe. 
Southey, however, follows the ear- 
ly Spanish writers, in making a suc- 
cession of the ages, which Hum- 
boldt denies to be the right one. 

The Mayas had the same length 


of the year with the Mexicans; the 
same elementary numbers, thirteen 
and twenty ; the same period or in- 
diction of thirteen years, and cycle 
of fifty-two. When and how they 
intercalated, Mr. Perez does not in- 
form us; but this part of the system 
can hardly have been separated 
from the other. Their months and 


their twenty days, have appellations 
unlike in form and perhaps in mean- 
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ing, to those of Mexico. It is re- 
markable that a number of the 
names are without meaning, in the 
resent language, or have become 
obsolete, and that several of the 
days of the month had the same 
names among natives of Chiapas, 
Oaxaca, and Soconusco, where a 
similar calendar was in vogue. 
They had again the same complica- 
ted method which the Mexicans 
adopted, to distinguish the days of 
the year, and the year of the cycle. 
Whether their mythological system 
included the ages of the Mexicans, 
the learned Spaniard does not say ; 
but Waldeck affirms that their tra- 
ditions made mention of three, the 
last of which was ended by a del- 
uge.* In adjusting their own his- 
tory, they used a larger cycle of 
three hundred and twelve years, or 
thirteen periods of twenty-four years 
each, which is minutely described 
by Mr. Perez, who adds that some 
have erroneously supposed each pe- 
riod to consist of only twenty years 
each. ‘They began their year on 
the 16th of July.+ “It is worthy of 
notice,” says this gentleman, “ that 
having sought to make it begin from 
the precise day on which the sun 
returns to the zenith of this penin- 
sula, on his way to the southern re- 
gions, and being destitute of instru- 
ments for their astronomical obser- 
vations, and guided only by the 
naked eye, they erred only forty- 
eight hours in advance.” 

Don Pio Perez has also commu- 
nicated to Mr. Stephens, a document 
of considerable interest relating to 
the history of the Mayas. It is proba- 
bly the only one of its kind : it is writ- 


_ten in the aboriginal language by a 


Christian convert long after the con- 
quest, and as well for that reason, as 
on account of our ignorance of the 
author and his sources, to be received 





* See Bradford, 328. 

t Waldeck says, on the 12th of Janua- 
mr which is one hundred and eighty days 

istant from the other date. The Mexi- 
can year began on the 9th of January. 
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with caution. It relates very briefly 
the arrival of the founders of the na- 
tion in Yucatan from certain towns 
or districts which we can not iden- 
tify, and which perhaps like those 
where the Toltecs and Aztecs of 
Mexico first lived, may be mytho- 
logical. ‘Then succeeds the history 
of the nation in the peninsula, or 
island, as the manuscript calls it, 
arranged according to periods, not 
of twenty four years, as explained 
by Perez, but of twenty. The 
chronology is somewhat confused ; 
and the attempt at settling it quite 
unsuccessful ; but as much as this 
may be made out, that at least one 
thousand and eighty seven years 
had elapsed from the time when 
the ancestors of the nation began to 
emigrate from their unknown dwell- 
ing places, to the arrival of the 
Spaniards in the country. That 
would carry their traditions back to 
the year four hundred of our era. 
It would be of no use to enter into 
the details of this chronicle. Suf- 
fice it to say, that a century after 
they entered the country, they set- 
tled in Bacalar, on the bay of Hon- 
duras; that then they found the 
town of Chichen-itza, where very 
important ruins now are to be seen ; 
that the ‘holy men’ of this place 
then abandoned it and went to live 
at Champoton, on the gulf of Mexi- 
co ;* that after this, they returned 
and lived for several epochs under 
the uninhabited mountains; and that 
then they spread themselves over 
that part of Yucatan where the ruins 
have been discovered ; several of 
the more important places there 
being named in the manuscript, and 





* Near this place, and on the river of 
the same name, some leagues in the inte- 
rior, there are, according to Mr. Norman, 
many ruins of a kind of sculpture dis- 
playing the finest taste, but partially bu- 
ried beneath water and earth. The same 
traveler obtained from a mound, seven 
leagues to the north of Campeachy, a 
collection of idols, unlike those which 
have been found in Mexico, together with 
some earthen vessels. 





the first establishment of one of the 
eaciques at Uxmal being mentioned 
with its precise date. That date 
would fall nearly in the middle of 
the eleventh century. After the set- 
tlement of this place, several divi- 
sions of the nation are spoken of ; 
wars arose between them, and one 
of their cities was destroyed by 
strangers ‘ of the highlanders.’ 

The manuscript seems to us to 
preserve a very straight-forward 
and modest tradition. We see from 
it, that the Mayas entered the coun- 
try few in number, and wandered 
at first from side to side of the pen- 
insula. It is not unnatural to sup- 
pose that the highlanders mention- 
ed above, were earlier inhabitants. 
The nation by degrees divided itself 
into somewhat independent parts, 
and these harassed one another. 

In his summary of this manu- 
script, Mr. Perez calls the first Maya 
settlers in Yucatan, Toltecs. It 
would be interesting no doubt, to 
trace them back to that early na- 
tion from whom tradition derives 
all the arts and the science of Mex- 
ico, and parts of Central America, 
and who, as the pioneers of civili- 
zation, are called by Humboldt the 
Pelasgi of the American continent. 
But we sce nothing in the manu- 
script which thus authorizes us to 
connect the two races, unless it be 
in the names of the unknown places 
where they first lived, and about 
which M. Perez may possess some 
knowledge which he has not im- 
parted to others. And indeed, if 
the dates of the record are to be 
relied upon at all, they go back 
farther than the annals of the Tol- 
tecs, whose migration from a north- 
ern region by the common consent 
of historians, is assigned to the sixth 
century before Christ.* After them, 





* The authorities for the date origin- 
ally were Mexicans, who, at and soon 
afier the conquest, well understood the 
native history preserved in hieroglyphics. 
Some of the facts of Mexican history are 
the subjects of hieroglyphics still extant. 
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from the same quarter, came other 
nations speaking according to the 
Mithridates the same language, the 
last and most powerful of whom 
were the Aztecs, whose journey 
towards the south Clavigero assigns 
to the year 1160. Before they arri- 
ved in Mexico, the Toltecs had been 
broken up and dispersed by pesti- 
lence. A part of them traveled 
into Central America, but as an ae. 
tual nation long since disappear. 
ed. Now if these things are so, 
and if the dates of the Maya his- 
tory can be relied upon, the latter 
appeared first on the stage of his. 
tory, and may for aught we know, 
have been the first to make im. 
provements in the arts. And if the 
nations who successively appeared 
in Mexico spoke one language, as 
the best authorities maintain, the 
Mayas cannot have belonged to that 
race, since their grammar and words 
are widely different. 

No competent philologist has as 
yet thoroughly studied the Maya 
language. Its peculiarities of course 
strike the eye, on first glancing at 
the imperfect accounts of its gram- 
matical system which are within our 
reach; its resemblances to other 
languages of the continent can only 
be fully known to one who has ex- 
plored it with care. It agrees with 
the Mexican in having none of the 
sounds represented by d, f, g, 1, 8 
and the Spanish 7; and has five 
or six sounds chiefly guttural, pe- 
culiar to itself. Its closest affinities 
are with certain dialects of Central 
America, as that of the Quiché In- 
dians, who resembled the Mayas 
in being a cultivated tribe at the 
conquest. 
of greater simplicity; of a seem- 
ingly nearer approach to the lan- 
guages of easternmost Asia, than 
the American languages in general 
exhibit. It makes no distinction of 
gender and number by means of its 
forms; and thus departs from that 
law according to which so many of 
the American dialects distinguish 


Its general aspect is one | 
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by the termination between animate 
and inanimate objects. It uses, like 
the Mexican, numerous endings to 
form derivative nouns and adjec- 
tives; but the two dialects differ 
much in the terminations which they 
adopt. It excels the Mexican in 
having a comparative form for its 
adjective. Its numerals are wholly 
distinct from those of the Mexican ; 
and this diversity of numeral roots 
in the languages of the continent, is 
the thing most difficult to be recon- 
ciled with the original unity of the 
tribes. Did they count by gestures, 
and on their fingers and toes until 
they separated, or how happens it 
that they have departed in so im- 
portant a class of words from the 
primeval type? In the Mexican the 
numerals, from six to nine inclu- 
sive, are obvious compounds of a 
root standing for five united to one, 
two, three and four. ‘This appears 
not to be the case in the Maya, 
Both ianguages, like a great many 
other American ones, make twenty, 
or a score, the chief element in 
counting. ‘Thus one hundred is five 
score, one hundred and twenty, six 
score. ‘The Mexican pursues this 
system of twenties farther, having 
a distinct name for the square of 
twenty, or a score of scores, and 
for its cube ; and these in a certain 
sense take the place which the 
square and cube of ten occupy in 
other systems. In personal pro- 
nouns the Maya language is rich. 
It has a distinct form of them, which 
itemploys whenever we should use 
the verb to be with a pronominal 
subject, and thus to a certain de- 
gree supplies the want of that im- 
portant verb which is unknown to 
many of the native languages.* Its 
verbs are divided into four conjuga- 
tions, one appropriated to neuters 
and passives, and three to active 


* This is noticed by the distinguished 
philologist, Wm. von Humboldt, in the 
imtroduction to his work on the Kawi 
language, Vol. 1, p. 234. 
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verbs; the tenses are denoted partly 
by endings, and partly by auxiliary 
words, and the form is unchanged 
through the persons. It has a large 
number of naked monosyllabic roots, 
which give it a widely different as- 
pect from the dialects of Mexico. 
Composition is effected in many 
cases at least, by simple juxtaposi- 
tion, (with the aid no doubt of a 
principal accent on one of the syl- 
iables,) and it is said that elisions 
are of frequent occurrence, as hap- 
pens in the compound words of our 
North American Indians. As ex- 
amples of composition and deriva- 
tion, we offer from kad, hands, the 
words, naakab, thumb, jalkab, fin- 
gers, chumuckab, middle-finger, kal- 
cab, wrist, pocol-cab, washing hands, 
tancab,* palm of the hand, and 
probably kabatah, to count. For 
these examples, we are indebted to 
the vocabulary in the work of Mr. 
Norman, who has meritoriously en- 
deavored to give his readers a gen- 
eral view of the Maya Indians, as 
they once were, and has not con- 
fined himself to architectural re- 
mains. Mr. Stephens received from 
the Spanish gentleman whom we 
have often named, a copious vo- 
cabulary of several thousand Maya 
words and a series of grammatical 
forms, but has not published it in 
his work. We hope that before 
long he will let it be known, either 
through the transactions of some 
learned society, or as an appendix 
to a new edition of his travels. 

Our readers will probably think, 
after the view that has been pre- 
sented of the Maya nation, that the 
question which so greatly interested 
Mr. Stephens, whether this nation 
constructed the edifices of Yucatan 
now in ruins, may be very safely 
and confidently answered in the 
affirmative. If their traditions reach 





* Two of these words ought genes 
to be spelt with & instead of e. stands 


for a peculiar guttural in the grammars of 
this language. 





back to the founding of the ruined 
cities, if their accurate calendar dis- 
plays as much of science as their 
sculptures do of art; if their reli- 
gious rites were celebrated in these 
ruins at, and even after the Span- 
ish conquest, how can we suppose 
that they stepped into the place of 
an earlier and more civilized race, 
which race can no where be found 
either in tradition, or among exist- 
ing nations? And if some should 
think that the present Indians are 
too weak, indolent and degraded, to 
be the descendants of such a race 
as reared the monuments of Yu- 
catan, a few considerations, we 
think, will satisfy them that there 
is no improbability in supposing 
that a period of national prosperity 
may be succeeded by even greater 
degeneracy than we here behold. 
If some violent cause, such as con- 
quest, takes away the motives that 
were the spring of national power, 
and more especially, takes away 
the persons who applied those mo- 
tives, and who alone could apply 
them, what is there to prevent the 
old national life from being extin- 
guished ; nay, what can maintain 
it after it has undergone such a ca- 
tastrophe ? It seems probable that 
all the nations of this continent, 
which rose above the level of bar- 
barism, had a powerful priesthood, 
allied by interest and perhaps by 
blood with the governing families, 
in whose hands the knowledge pos- 
sessed in the nation was lodged, 
and whose control over the common 
people, founded upon religious no- 
tions, was absolute. The great- 
ness of the empire of Mexico was 
built on a close union between the 
priests and the nobles or chief war- 
riors. ‘The high priest is said to 
have been generally of royal blood. 
The empire founded by the Incas 
of Peru has been called a monastic 
despotism. Now if invaders, such 


as the Spaniards, become the mas- 
ters in such a country, the princes, 
and more particularly the priests, 
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are destroyed by death or flee to 
some other quarter. ‘They in whose 
hands were the traditions, the exe. 
cution of the laws, the religious 
rites, the sway over others by means 
of fear and communication with 
the gods, ithe knowledge of the cal. 
endar and the hieroglyphics—these 
have vanished away ; and the mass 
of the nation is in nearly the same 
circumstances as if they never had 
had the institutions which raised 
them a little above their neighbors, 
Now we are led to believe, by com. 
paring their religious rites with those 
of the Mexicans, and by other con- 
siderations, that the priests and no- 
bles of the Mayas exercised su- 
preme control in the nation. If so, 
there is nothing strange in their hav- 
ing large masses of men at their 
disposal ; in their constructing large 
buildings as palaces or temples, and 
in their leaving a void, when they 
passed away, which was equivalent 
to the destruction of the national 
life and civilization. How could a 
nation recover from such a shock, 
and go on just as before. If the 
brahmins and warrior caste among 
the Hindoos, or the priestly caste 
and princes of the Egyptians, had 
been cut off soon after the monu- 
ments of literature and architectural 
art, at which the world now won- 
ders, were completed, no doubt the 
same thing would have taken place 
in those countries also; and _ the 
Greek traveler who first penetrated 
into such a region, and compared 
the ancient monuments with the bar- 
barism and ignorance of the inhab- 
itants of his own time, would very 
probably have assigned the monu- 
ments toa prior race of men, and have 
broached some theory in explana- 
tion, which the next generation of 
his countrymen would have received 
for historical truth. 

Another inquiry which naturaliy 
arises is, whence did these Indians 
derive their arts? This inquiry 
seems sometimes to imply in the 
minds of those who make it the 
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supposition that the arts and scien- 
ces must have one single origin; 
that one favored nation was the de- 

itory of these blessings ; that like 
the torches in the games they pass- 
ed from one people to another, and 
were enkindled but at one spot. 
Now this in its widest extent is a 
yery false supposition. It is oppo- 
sed to history, which assigns one 
invention to one country and one to 
another, and ascribes civilization, 
where it has existed, to combined 
causes, partly internal and partly 
external. It is opposed to what we 
know of our common nature and 
origin. If all men are of one blood, 
all ought to retain some fragments 
of those arts which the race proba- 
bly possessed before a catastrophe 
of which so many of their tradi- 
tions make mention. And if all 
have one nature, inventive power 
and genius ought not to be abso- 
lutely confined to one place, but be 
spread in very different proportions 
perhaps—but still be spread where- 
ever barbarism had not entirely em- 
bruted the human mind.  Civiliza- 
tion is a thing of parts, and is drawn 
from many sources. In one quar- 
ter the Arabic numerals arose, in 
another the art of navigation, in 
another still, metallurgy ; and thus 
no quarter of the world can boast 
itself against another and say, * I 
have had no need of thee.” Nor is 
the existence of the same arts, or 
institutions, or forms of religion, in 
two nations, certain proof that the 
one derived them from the other. 
Necessities common to those who 
live under the same sky, or who 
are at a similar stage in civiliza- 
tion, and views of the operations 
of nature, arising from the common 
properties of the human mind, may 
often have caused resemblances in 
nations that have grown up apart, 
and with no influence on each oth- 
er’s life. It is only when resem- 


blances are close, and particularly 

in things which are arbitrary, that 

a spec's! connection between na- 
Vol. I. 55 
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tions becomes probable, unless there 
is a historical probability that at one 
time they lived together. Striking 
agreement in such a thing as lan- 
guage, where much is arbitrary, or 
rather depends on special and slight 
causes, is a better reason for putting 
two nations in the same group than 
a very considerable similarity in 
their civil and religious institutions. 
The remarkable coincidences which 
Humboldt traces out between the 
names of the signs in the zodiacs 
of eastern Asia and the appellations 
of some of the Mexican months, is 
stronger proof that the race of 
American Indians came from that 
quarter than would be afforded by 
parallels in many things where na- 
tions are less capricious, such as 
the mode of building and the cere- 
monies of worship. 

If there is justice in these re- 
marks, we should with caution attri- 
bute the proficiency of all the na- 
tions of this continent to one source 
—to the Toltecs, for instance, to 
whom Mexican tradition goes back 
as the source of the institutions in 
that country. That the American 
Indians, though unquestionably of 
the same race, have for many ages 
formed distinct communities, is pro- 
ved by the great diversities in their 
dialects. Some of these tribes lived 
on and near the soil of Mexico 
when the ‘Toltecs came there. Now 
it is remarkable that some of these 
tribes, if the existing remains are 
any proof, far excelled the Mexican 
group of Indians in sculpture and 
in architecture. We may admit, 
then, the probability that these arts 
were native among them, or at least 
not derived from the Mexicans. On 
the other hand, the great proficien- 
cy of this latter nation in celestial 
observations and in computing time, 
together with the fact that some 
of the names of the months in the 
Maya tongue being not significant 
are probably foreign,—these cir- 
cumstances show that the Mayas 
borrowed their calendar, and that 
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it may have come from Mexico. 
There was a number of tribes in 
Central America and just north of 
it, who made far greater advances 
in civilization than most of their 
brethren. Whether their dominion 
was once more extensive than we 
know it now to have been, and 
whether the more northern ruins 
should be ascribed to some of them, 
we do not presume to say. To 
this group of tribes the Mexican 
tribes, after their mythical emigra- 
tion, belonged ; and,,as neighbors 
are wont to do, borrowed from them 
and gave to them in return. 

Into the proofs of the common 
origin of the Indian race in both 
Americas, we do not mean to enter; 
still less do we propose to trace out 
their affinities with the nations of the 
rest of the world. In regard to this 
latter point we must refer our read- 
ers to Bradford's American Antiqui- 
ties, a work in which nearly all the 
facts known and results reached be- 
fore 1840 are assembled, and in 
which it is maintained that the red race 
has had a very wide diffusion over 
Etruria, Egypt, Madagascar, ancient 
Scythia, eastern Asia, and through 
the islands of Polynesia. In re- 
gard to the former point we will 
only say here, that ancient skele- 
tons recently examined, among the 
rest one of a female brought from 
Yucatan by Mr. Stephens, add their 
weight to that of the many other 
convincing arguments in favor of 
referring all the tribes of the conti- 
nent to one source. 


Mr. Stephens gives us numerous 
sketches of the present condition 
of the Indians. ‘The picture is b 
no means a pleasing one, although 
it reveals mild traits of character 
and a capacity for improvement, 
They live in general on the planta- 
tions of Spanish proprietors, and 
occupy their patches of ground on 
condition of performing a certain 
amount of work for the landlord. 
The treatment of them differs not 
essentially from that of serfs. In 
some few cases they are independ- 
ent landowners. At Zayi Mr. Ste- 
ow found a village where the 
ndians form a peculiar society; 
the lands are owned in common; 
their cookery is done by wholesale 
at one hut; and they are expected to 
marry within the village. We re- 
commend to Mr. Greeley and others 
who are visited with new illumina- 
tions about socialism to make a pil- 
primage to this fraternity. The 
ndians of Yucatan are now free 
and independent, but their freedom 
bodes little good. An age of dis- 
quiet seems to lie before them. It 
is apprehended in the country itself, 
that they may imitate the Indians of 
Central America, and form a native 
party opposed to the Spaniards. 
Meanwhile the priests, to whom cer- 
tainly the praise of kindness and 
humanity towards them is due, seem 
to be attempting nothing, and we 
know not what the government will 
dare to attempt, in order to make 
them fit for liberty. 


ON VOWEL CHANGES IN THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


Tue voca!ism of the English lan- 
guage has the appearance of great 
irregularity. ‘The vowel sound, 
whether we compare different words 
from the same root, or present forms 
with ancient ones, or analogous 
forms in co-existing dialects, is lia- 


ble to great fluctuation. Some have 
supposed that little or no regard is 
to be had to the vowels in ascer- 
taining the origin and affinity of lan- 
guages. Anomaly, however, is of- 
ten obedience to a higher law, or at 
most a conflict of different laws. 
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To investigate the nature of these 
phonetic changes, has been an im- 
portant object with modern philolo- 
gists. 

In the present state of philolog- 
jeal science we are able to reduce 
many of these fluctuations of vowel 
sounds under general heads, and to 
give a philosophical, or at least a 
plausible explanation. These ex- 
planations, it ought to be observed, 
often refer to an earlier, and not to 
the present state of the language. 

We hope to show that something 
has been done in this important 
branch of human learning, and to 
awaken a degree of interest in more 
intelligent minds to the general sub- 
ject. 

As the Anglo-Saxon is the foun- 
dation of the English tongue, we 
shall commence with the vowel 
changes in the Anglo-Saxon or Teu- 
tonic part of our language, pursu- 
ing the natural order in which our 
present language has been built up. 

I. There is a play of vowels in 
collateral ‘Teutonic roots, especially 
in those which are formed by onom- 
atopeia ; as, gloom and gleam ; jug- 
gle, gaggle, and giggle ; cluck, clack, 
and click ; croak, crack, and creak. 

We hold that u, the lowest sound 
in the scale of vowels, and its mod- 
ification 0, are naturally adapted to 
express low and obscure sounds, 
and what is dull in appearance ; 
that i, the highest in the scale of 
vowels, and its modification e, are 
adapted to express clear and shrill 
sounds, and what is bright in ap- 
pearance ; and that the vowel a is 
intermediate in its character. It is 
evident, as we think, in the exam- 
ples quoted above, that the vowel is 
significant, or that the meaning of 
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the words is affected in a way cor- 
responding with the nature of the 
vowel. 

Il. There is a play of vowels in 
Teutonic words formed by redupli- 
cation, one of the more simple and 
mechanical processes in the forma- 
tion of language; as, chit-chat; 
ding-dong ; zig-zag; whim-wham; 
mish-mash. 

These forms are produced by 
iterating or repeating the same word. 
The shortening of the vowel in the 
first part of the compound is mere- 
ly a preparation for the fuller sound 
in the second. It is a euphonic 
process, which renders the whole 
word melodious and expressive. 
This mode of forming words, con- 
sisting in a mechanical repetition of 
the same sound, is naturally adapt- 
ed to express (1.) the continuous 
flow of conversation ; as, chit-chat ; 
tittle-tattle ; (2.) other constant and 
repeated sounds; as, ding-dong ; 
tick-tack ; (3.) certain oscillatory 
motions ; as, zig-zag ; see-saw ; (4.) 
certain mental fluctuations or oscil- 
lations; as, whim-wham; knick- 
knacks ; (5.) some miscellaneous 
things involving the idea of repeti- 
tion; as mish-mash; slip-slop. 

Ill. There is a play of vowels 
and diphthongs in the formation of 
the past tense and of the past par- 
ticiple, in the ancient and strong in- 
flection of Teutonic verbs; which 
is seen, however, to much better 
advantage in the kindred dialects 
than in the English language. ‘Thus, 

Conjug. I. includes verbs which 
have, or rather originally had, ¢ or 
its modification e before a single 
consonant in the present tense, @ in 
the past tense, and u or its modi- 
fication o in the past participle ; as, 


Goth. pres. brika, past brak, part. brukans. 
Anglo-Sax. pres. brece, past brec, part. brocen. 
Germ. pres. breche, past brach, part. gebrochen. 
Eng. pres. break, past brake, (obs.) part. broken. 


Conjug. II. includes verbs which 
have, or rather originally had, 7 or 
its modification e before two conso- 


nants in the present tense, @ in the 
past tense, and wu or its modification 


o in the past participle ; as, 
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Goth. pres. siggwa, past saggw, part. suggwans, 
Anglo-Sax. pres. singe, past sang, part. sungen, 
Germ. pres. singe, past sang, part. gesungen, 
Eng. pres. sing, past sang, part. sung. 


Conjug. III. includes verbs which 


have, or rather originally had, ¢ or 
its modification e in the present 


Goth. pres. giba, 
Anglo-Sax. pres. gife, 
Germ. pres. gebe, 
Eng. pres. give, 


Conjug. IV. includes verbs which 
have, or rather originally had, a in 
the present tense, u (aa) or its 


Goth. pres. slaha, past 
Anglo-Sax. pres. slea, past 
Germ. pres. schlage, past 
Eng. pres. slay, past 


past gab, 
past gaf, 
past gab, 
past gave, 


tense, a in the past tense, and i or 
its modification e in the past parti- 
ciple; as, 

part. gibans, 

part. gifen. 

part. gegeben, 
part. given. 
modification o in the past tense, and 
a in the past participle ; as, 


sloh, part. slahans. 
sloh, part. slegen. 
schlug, part. geschlagen. 
slew, part. slain. 


The radical vowel a in this conjugation is lengthened or doubled in 


the past tense. 


Conjug. V. includes verbs which 
have, or rather originally had, ei in 


Goth. pres. dreiba, 
Anglo-Sax. pres. drife, 
Germ. pres. treibe, 
Eng. pres. drive, 


past draib, 
past draf, 
past tried, 
past drove, 


the present tense, and ie or 7 in the 
past tense and in the participle ; as, 
part. dribans. 
part. drifen. 

part. getrieben. 
part. driven. 


The radical vowel ¢ in this conjugation is made a diphthong by vriddhi, 


i. e. by prefixing a or e. 


Conjug. VI. includes verbs which 
have, or rather originally had, iw in 


Goth. pres. biuga, 
Anglo-Sax. pres. buge, 
Germ. pres. biege, 
Eng. pres. bow, 


past baug, 
past beah, 
past bog, 
past bowed, 


the present tense, au in the past 
tense, and u in the past participle ; as, 
part. bugans. 
part. Logen. 

part. gebogen, 
part. bowed. 


The radical vowel wu in this conjugation is made a diphthong by vriddhi, 


i. e. by prefixing a or i. 

IV. There is a play of vowels in 
the derivation of nouns from ‘Teuto- 
nic verbs; as, band and bond from 
to bind ; bat and bate from ta beat ; 
cake from to cook; dole from to 
deal; doom from to deem; share 
and shire from to shear. 

These forms evidently originate 
from, and are dependent on, the in- 
ternal inflection of verbs, which has 
been noticed under number III. 

V. There is an attenuation or 
precession of vowel in certain form- 
ative processes of Teutonic words. 


1. In the formation of verbs from 
nouns; as, to bleed from blood, 
(comp. Anglo-Sax. bledan from 
blod ;) to breed from brood, (comp. 
Germ. briiten from brut ;) to feed 
from food, (comp. Anglo-Sax. fedan 
from fod ;) to fill from full, (comp. 
Anglo-Sax. fyllan from full;) 
gild from gold, (comp. Anglo-Sax. 
gildan from gold ;) to heal from 
hale or whole, (comp. Anglo-Sax. 
helan from hal.) 

2. In the formation of verbs from 
other verbs, and having a factitive 
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or causative sense ; as, to bait from 
to bite, (comp. Anglo-Sax. batan, 
from bitan, past bat ;) to fell from 
to fall, (comp. Germ. fallen, from 
fallen ;) to float from to flow, (comp. 
Germ. fldssen, from fliessen, past 
floss ;) to lay from to lie, (comp. 
Anglo-Sax. lecgan, from licgan, past 
leg;) to set from to sit, (comp. 
Anglo-Sax. settan, from sittan, past 
sat ;) to wend from to wind, (comp. 
Anglo-Sax. wendan, from windan, 
past wand.) 

In the older Teutonic dialects, and 
in some of the more modern, this 
change of the radical vowel, in the 
formation of causative verbs, is sub- 
ject to definite rules; although in 
our language it has the appearance 
of being arbitrary. In German, for 
example, the change consists in an 
attenuation or precession of the 
original vowel; as, drdngen, to 
press, from dringen, (past drang,) 
torush in; tranken, to give to drink, 
from trinken, (past trank,) to drink ; 
swingen, to force together, from 
zwingen, (past zwang,) to force; 
schwemmen, to cause to swim, from 
schwimmen, (past schwamm,) to 
swim; senken, to let down, from 
sinkan, (past sank,) to sink ; spren- 
gen, to cause to fly, from springen, 
(past sprang,) to fly off; schellen, 
Goose, plur. geese ; 
Tooth, plur. teeth ; 
Mouse, _plur. mice ; 
Louse, plur. lice ; 


comp. Anglo-Sax. gos, 
comp. Anglo-Sax. toth, 
comp. Anglo-Sax. mus, 
comp. Anglo-Sax. dus, 


to cause to sound, from schallen, to 
sound ; fldssen, to float, from flies- 
sen, (past floss,) to flow. 

3. In the formation of adjectives 
from substantives; as, any (pro- 
nounced enny) from an, (comp. An- 
glo-Sax. e@nig from an;) English 
from Angle, (comp. Anglo-Sax. 
Englise from Angle.) 

4. In the formation of abstract 
substantives from adjectives, by 
means of the suffix th; as, breadth 
from broad; length from long; 
strength from strong. 

5. In the formation of certain di- 
minutives; as, bundle from bond, 
(comp. Anglo-Sax. byndel from 
bund ;) chicken or chickling from 
cock, (comp. Anglo-Sax. cicen from 
cocc ;) gosling from goose; kitten 
from cat; (comp. Germ. kdlzchen 
from katze ;) tip, with loss of termi- 
nation, from top, (comp. Germ. zip- 
pel from zopf.) 

This attenuation or precession of 
vowel, is a process found very ex- 
tensively in language ; see Prof. A. 
Crosby’s Grammar of the Greek 
Language, Bost. 1842. p. 17. 

Vi. There is an attenuation or 
precession of vowel in certain inflec- 
tionary processes. 

1. In the formation of some plu- 
ral nouns; as, 


plur. ges. 
plur. teth. 
plur. mys. 
plur. dys. 


Brother, plur. brethren; comp. Anglo-Sax. brothor, plur. brothra. 


Besides the attenuation in the form- 
ation of the plural, the singular has 
also suffered changes; as, gos, by 
attenuation goose ; mus, by vriddhi 
mouse. 

2. In the comparison of adjec- 


tives; as, old, elder, eldest ; comp. 
Anglo-Sax. eald, yldre, yldest. 

This change is exhibited to great- 
er advantage in the kindred dialects ; 
as, 


Anglo-Sax. lang, lengre, lengest, long. 
Anglo-Sax. strang, strengre, strengesl, strong. 
Anglo-Sax. geong, gyngre, gyngest, young. 
Anglo-Sax. sceort, scyrtre, scyrtest, short. 
Anglo-Sax. heah, hyrre, hyhst, high. 
Germ. arm, drmer, dirmest, poor. 
Germ. gross, groésser, gréssest, great. 


Germ. kurz, kurzer, kurzest, short. 











VII. In the formation of the past 
tense and the past participle of some 
weakly inflected verbs, there is not 
only a shortening of the quantity of 
the vowel, but sometimes also a 
restoration of the vowel sound, 
which had been attenuated; as, 
meet, met; lose, lost; leave, left. 
The vowel in the present tense 
standing, or having stood originally, 
in an open syllable, suffers attenua- 
tion, while the vowel of the past 
tense and past participle being in a 
close syllable, is retained. 

Vill. There are certain vowel 
changes in the transition from Goth- 
ic or Anglo-Saxon to English; (1.) 
the attenuation or precession of the 
vowel sound ah to eh; as, to make 
from Anglo-Sax. macian; (2.) the 
attenuation or precession of eh to 
th; as, to steal from Anglo-Sax. 
stelan; (3.) the strengthening of th 
to ai (= the Eng. diphthong i,) by 
vriddhi, as, to bite from Anglo-Sax. 
bitan ; (4.) the strengthening of uh 
to au by vriddhi; as, thou from 
Anglo-Sax. thu. 

1X. We come now to words de- 
rived from the Latin. Among these 
we find some vowel changes, which 
are found in the ancient Latin, and 
are to be explained by a reference 
to that language, and others, which 
exhibit themselves in the transition 
of Latin words into English. 

Among the former is a play of 
vowels in words compounded with 
prepositions; (1.) the change of 
radical a into 7 in an open, and into 
e in a close syllable; as, facile, de- 
ficient, defect; (2.) the change of 
radical a into u; as, capable, occu- 
pant; (3.) the change of radical e 
into ¢ in an open syllable; as, legi- 
ble, intelligible ; (4.) the change of 
au into u; as, claudent, include. 
This change of vowel, which mod- 
ern philologists have investigated 
with great care, is to be regarded 
as an attenuation or lightening of 
the vowel sound, as an offset to the 
weight of the preceding prefix. 

Among the latter are the follow- 
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ing; (1.) the attenuation or preces. 
sion of the vowel sound ah to eh; 
as, Lat. papyrus, Eng. paper ; (2.) 
the attenuation or precession of the 
vowel sound eh to ih; as, Lat. Ste. 
phanus, Eng. Stephen; (3.) the 
change of the vowel sound ih by 
vriddhi to ai (= the English diph. 
thong i;) as, Lat. Jibellus, Eng, 
libel. These changes are to be re. 
garded as a strengthening of the 
several vowel sounds, on occasion 
of the accent which had been dis. 
turbed by cutting off the final sylla- 
ble; connected in the two former 
cases with a subsequent attenuation, 

X. In words derived from the 
Greek, we have some vowel chan- 
ges, which are found in the ancient 
Greek, and are to be explained by 
a reference to that language, and 
others, which exhibit themselves in 
the transition of Greek words into 
English. 

Among the former we may reck- 
on (1.) the play of vowels in collat- 
eral roots, closely connected in sig- 
nification; as, a/chro in chrome, 
a/chra in catachresis, and a/chri in 
chrism, all signifying primarily to 
touch the surface. This process in 
the formation of collateral roots, is a 
part of the great system of the nat- 
ural development of roots, as ex- 
hibited by Becker. It is distinet 
from the formation of words from 
roots. The different use and appli- 
cation of these roots depended with- 
out doubt on the appropriate import 
supposed to inhere in each vowel. 
(2.) The attenuation or precession 
of the vowel a to e ; as, system from 
a/sta; lemma for lebma from a/lab; 
tmesis from a/tam, by transposition 
tma. (3.) The strengthening of 
by vriddhi, or the change of u into 
eu; as, zeugma from 4/zug or zyg. 
(4.) The change of vowel by inter- 
nal inflection ; as, tome from a/tam. 

Among the latter, besides those 
common to Latin and Greek deriva- 
tives, are the following; (1.) the 
attenuation or precession of ai to 
€; as, phenomenon, from 4/pha, 
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or by lengthening the root and 

strengthening the vowel phain ; (2. ) 
the attenuation or precession of ot 
toe; as, economy from a/oic ; (3.) 
the attenuation or precession of ow 
tou; as, music from 4/mous. 

XI. In words derived from the 
Hebrew, no new phonetic principle 
is exhibited. 

Hebrew or Phenician words which 
have come to us through the Greek 
and Latin, fall under the class of 
Greek and Latin derivatives. 

Words derived immediately from 
the Hebrew as an ancient ecclesias- 
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tical language, have by common 
consent been subjected to the same 
general principles as Greek and 
Latin derivatives. Thus (1.) @ in 
an accented open syllable suffers at- 
tenuation, or is changed from ah to 
eh; as, Nabal; (2.) e in an open 
syllable, accented or unaccented, 
suffers attenuation, or is changed 
from eh to th; as, Sheba, Medeba; 
(3.) 7 in an accented or final open 
syllable suffers vriddhi, or is chan- 
ged from th to ai (=the English 
diphthong ¢;) as, Ziba, Levi. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


Elements of Algebra; being an 
Abridgment of Day’s Algebra, 
adapted to the capacities of the 
young, and the method of instruc- 
tion in schools and academies. 
By James B. Tuomson, A. M. 
New Haven, Durrie & Peck. 
12mo. pp. 252. 


Nearly thirty years have elapsed 
since President Day (then professor 
of mathematics and natural philos- 
ophy) first published his “ Introduc- 
tion to Algebra.” It excelled all 
other treatises known to our col- 
leges and academies, in the clear- 
ness and precision of its definitions 
and rules, in the happy choice of 
examples and illustrations, and in 
the exposition of such principles as 
are not only important in them- 
selves, but have an additional value 
in their relation to the higher 
branches of mathematics. This 
work being specially ‘adapted to 
the method of instruction in the 
American colleges,” it was a good 


idea to reduce it to such a form, as 
would render it suitable for scholars 
of the primary schools, and the or- 
dinary classes in academies. 


The editor, Mr. Thomson, was 
well fitted for the undertaking, both 
by his taste for mathematical stud- 
ies, and by much experience in 
teaching the elements of algebra to 
young learners. We have no doubt 
that all teachers who desire a trea- 
tise on this useful and interesting 
subject, more concise and simple 
than * Day’s Algebra,” will find in 
this publication a book exactly 
adapted to their wants. 





The Family Sabbati-Day Miscel- 
lany ; comprising over three hun- 
dred religious tales and anec- 
dotes, original and select, with 
occasional reflections, adapted to 
the use of families on the Lord’s 
day. By Cuartes A. Goopricn. 
Published by Daniel Fanshaw, 
601 Broadway, New York. 


This work having been previously 
published by the author and ex- 
tensively circulated, must be well 
known to most of our readers; to 
whom it can need no recommenda- 
tion from us. 
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RELIGIOUS AFFAIRS. 


NATIONAL SOCIETIES. 


In the first number of this work, 
will be found some account of a spe- 
cial meeting of the American Edu- 
cation Society ; and of the appoint- 
ment of a committee to revise the 
rules and regulations. This com- 
mittee reported at the meeting in 
Boston, May 28th, a series of reso- 
lutions, which, after a single amend- 
ment, were unanimously adopted, 
as follows : 

Resolved, 1. That no aid be given 
to any candidate for assistance, be- 
fore the commencement of the col- 
lege course, or before the candidate 
has completed two years of classical 
study. 

2. That aid be given only to 
those students who, being in other 
respects qualified, are proved by 
the testimony of their instructors, 
to be making good proficiency in 
their studies. 

3. That aid given to each student 
be proportioned to his wants, the 
average not to exceed eighty dol- 
lars annually, and the maximum 
not to exceed one hundred dollars, 
annually. 

4. That it be discretionary with 
the local committees, in consulta- 
tion with the beneficiaries, to deter- 
mine whether in each case, the aid 
afforded be in the form of gratuity 
or loan; that the sums gratuitously 
given shall be considered as an en- 
couragement, and an expression of 
the interest of Christian friends, and 
that loans be made on condition of 
payment before settlement in the 
ministry. 

5. That each recipient of aid 
shall subscribe an obligation, to re- 
fund to the society whatever he may 
receive from its treasury, if he shall 
voluntarily fail to enter upon the 
work of the ministry. 

6. That the immediate supervis- 


ion of those students in each col. 
lege, who are aided by the society, 
and the distribution among them of 
the funds voted by the directors for 
their use, be entrusted to a commit. 
tee at or near the college or theo- 
logical institution, who shall be ap- 
pointed by the directors. 

7. That the appropriating com- 
mittee, at or near each college or 
institution, be the examining com. 
mittee. 

8. That the appropriating com. 
mittee, at or near each college or 
institution, before recommending a 
candidate for the patronage of the 
society, shall satisfy themselves, 
both by personal examination and 
personal testimony, respecting his 
need, his piety, his proficiency in 
his studies, and his promise of use- 
fulness generally, and shall report 
the particulars, and make return of 
the testimony to the directors, upon 
whom in all cases shall devolve the 
responsibility of making the ap- 
pointments. 

9. That the appropriating com- 
mittee, for each institution, shall 
renew their inquiries respecting 
each individual, before each suc- 
cessive appropriation, and shall par- 
ticularly ascertain from his teacher, 
his diligence and proficiency as a 
scholar, and his unexceptionable de- 
portment. 

10. That the directors be reques- 
ted to inquire whether the expenses 
of conducting the business of the 
society may not be materially re- 
duced. 

It will be seen, that hereafter the 
patronage of the society is to be 
confined to students in the colleges 
and theological seminaries ; that the 
aid is to be wholly gratuitous to 
those who desire it; and that the 
selection and oversight of the bene- 
ficiaries is to be entrusted to a 


committee of gentlemen at or near 
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the several institutions of learning. 
These are the most important fea- 
tures of the new arrangement ; and 
it is hoped, that they will remove 
most of those objections to the so- 
ciety, which have for some years 

t embarrassed it. 

No change has taken place in 
the oganization of the other national 
religious societies; but some im- 
provement is manifest in their finan- 
cial condition,,and the most encour- 
aging prospects of usefulness cheer 
them onward to still greater exer- 
tions. ‘The income of the Seamen’s 
Friend Society, twelve thousand, 
nine hundred and ninety two dollars 
and seventy cents, exceeds that of 
the last year, but still falls short of 
the expenditures by about eight hun- 
dred dollars. The Foreign Evan- 
gelical Society has received its whole 
income from twelve of our cities 
and large towns, to the amount of 
ten thousand six hundred and seven 
dollars, exceeding the disbursements 
nearly nine hundred dollars. ‘The 
American Tract Society, has re- 
ceived the noble sum of ninety six 
thousand two hundred and forty dol- 
lars, and fifiy three cents, exceed- 
ing the income of last year, and 
leaving a balance in the treasury of 
two hundred and ninety dollars. 
The American Home Missionary 
Society, we regret to add, has over- 
drawn its treasury seven thousand 
and eighteen dollars and thirty eight 
cents. ‘The receipts were ninety 
nine thousand eight hundred and 
twelve dollars, and eighty four cents. 
This is seven thousand three hun- 
dred and forty nine dollars and 
twenty cents, more than the total 
receipts of the preceding year. 
This institution, being emphatically 
the hope of our country, ought to 
have a more liberal patronage— 
not less than that extended to the 
cause of foreign missions. With 
such an income, the society might 
employ two thousand ministers, in- 
stead of eight hundred and forty 
eight, the present number. 
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A new society, entitled, * The 
American Philo-Italian Society,” 
was organized December 12th, 
1842, in New York; the object 
of which, is to promote the diffu- 
sion of useful and religious knowl- 
edge among the Italians. Theo- 
dore Dwight, Jr. is the correspond- 
ing secretary. The address of the 
executive committee to the Ameri- 
can public, is an interesting docu- 
ment. ‘The door, we are informed, 
is open for the diffusion of useful 
and religious knowledge among the 
Italians. ‘They may be divided into 
three classes, papists, Catholics, in- 
fidels. ‘The first sympathize with 
the pope in all his secular and spir- 
itual tyranny—with a spirit of ser- 
vility towards man, not of sincer- 
ity towards God—selfish men, who 
have an interest in supporting the 
established religion. ‘The second 
are Catholics, but not papists ; that 
is, they abhor the dominion of the 
pope, while they are prejudiced 
against Protestants, as infidels. They 
are a class between the Protestants 
and papists—men of conscience, 
who desire the knowledge of the 
truth, but have had no proper means 
of gaining it. ‘The third constitutes 
a large class in almost all papal 
countries—men who have received 
their ideas of Christianity, solely 
from the superstitions and vices of 
a corrupt priesthood. ‘These two 
last classes among the Italians may 
easily be reached and influenced, 
particularly by the agency of intel- 
ligent natives, who are ready to en- 
gage in the werk of propagating 
the Gospel among their country- 
men. It is the plan of the society 
to prosecute its work in Italy, by 
the exclusive agency of Italians. 


STATE OF RELIGION. 


The reports of the Congregational 
associations of the several states, 
come to hand too late for notice in 
the present number. We can only 
say, that our January report of the 
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state of religion the year preceding, 
presents a less gratifying view than 
that which a gracious Providence 
has since spread out before us. The 
last six months have been distin- 
guished above any equal period for 
several years by the refreshing in- 
fluences of the Spirit. 

The reports on the state of re- 
ligion presented to the two Gen- 
eral Assemblies of the Presbyterian 
church, contain definite and most 
encouraging statements respecting 
the prosperity of the cause of truth, 
within their respective bounds and 
fields of labor. To one of these 
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bodies, the Old School, not less 
than fifty new churches have been 
added, and most of the old church. 
es have been enlarged. The num. 
ber of members in the churches at. 
tached to the New School General 
Assembly, has in many presbyteries 
been doubled; in others, trebled ; 
and in nearly all the churches re. 
vivals of religion have been enjoyed. 
Perhaps in no previous year, since 
the colonization of .the country, 
have the Presbyterian churches been 
so generally blessed with the effu- 
sions of the Holy Spirit. 





DOMESTIC 


THE TRIAL OF SINGLETON MERCER, 
FOR THE MURDER OF MAHLON 
HUTCHINSON HEBERTON. 


Tue recent tragedy in Philadel- 
phia, is worthy of a more attentive 
consideration than is commonly giv- 
en to scenes of vice and crime. _ Its 
details have already been spread 
before the public, with a disgusting 
minuteness, and are read by all 
classes with an eagerness which 
shocks every sentiment of delicacy. 
We shall allude to them no farther 
than is necessary in order to review 
the legal proceedings in the case, and 
to exhibit the tone of moral feeling in 
the community in which the event 
occurred. Early in January, Mah- 
lon H. Heberton, a notorious liber- 
tine, formed the acquaintance of 
Sarah G. Mercer, a mere girl of 
sixteen, the daughter of respectable 
and pious parents, residing in South- 
wark. ‘The acquaintance began im- 
properly ; Heberton accosting Miss 
Mercer in the street, without an in- 
troduction, and she consenting to 
walk with him, under the impres- 
sion that he was a Spanish gentle- 
man whom she had before seen at 
her sister’s house. After this inter- 
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view the thoughtless girl met her 
pretended lover again and again; 
sometimes by accident; frequently 
by appointment ; always away from 
her father’s house, und without the 
knowledge of her friends. At length 
being completely taken in his toils, 
she became the victim of his lust. 
Her ruin accomplished, her seducer 
continued to deceive her with the 
promise of marriage, till her inti- 
macy with him became known to 
her friends, and she fled from the 
house of her father to one of those 
haunts of vice to which she had 
been previously introduced by He- 
berton. As he, however, was now 
ready to discard her, she was soon 
restored to her mourning parents, 
but only to increase their anguish 
by confessing her shame. The ter- 
rible disclosure overwhelmed all her 
friends with indignation and sorrow ; 
but its effect on the mind of her 
brother, (a young man of twenty,) 
was alarming.* In the frenzy of 


* Efforts were made by Mr. Mercer, to 
induce Heberion to marry his daughter, 
but the proposal was rejected by Heber- 
ton with insolence. This circumstance 


excited the indignation of Singleton to 
the highest pitch, 
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his passion, he attempted first to 
take the life of his sister; then he 
took an oath that he would kill her 
seducer, and with this end in view, 
he watched his movements for two 
days, without food or sleep. He- 
berton probably being suspicious of 
his danger, at first secreted himself ; 
but on the 10th of February he at- 
tempted to leave Philadelphia, to 
visit a friend in New Jersey. Mer- 
cer followed him to the boat, un- 
seen; kept himself concealed dur- 
ing the passage across the river; 
but just as the boat touched the 
wharf at Camden, he suddenly ap- 
peared and discharged four pistol 
balls into the carriage in which He- 
berton was sitting, one of which 
wounded him fatally. Mercer was 
instantly arrested, and was soon 
after indicted for murder. His trial 
commenced on the 28th of March, 
before the Court of Oyer and Ter- 
miner of Gloucester County, New 
Jersey, and continued till the 6th of 
April, when it resulted in the ac- 
quittal of the prisoner. This result 
was what we had anticipated. ‘The 
prosecution was conducted feebly, 
in respect to argument, and inso- 
lently, in respect to the exam- 
ination of witnesses; the defense 
was specious and eloquent ; the trial 
took place in a community strong- 
ly prejudiced against the infliction 
of capital punishment, and therefore 
averse to the conviction of the pris- 
oner.* ‘There was a strong sympa- 
thy in behalf of Mercer, which 
plainly affected the court and the 
jury ; they were fathers and broth- 
ers, they had the feelings of virtu- 





* An argument in favor of the aboli- 
tion of capital punishment, is sometimes 
drawn from the fact that juries will often 
acquit a criminal, rather than expose him 
to the penalty of death. We should ar- 
fre from this fact, the necessity of en- 
ightening the public mind upon the sub- 
ject of law and its sanctions. But the 
case of Mercer furnishes us with a strong 
argument against the abolition of punish- 
ment by death. We are told that Mer- 
cer took the life of Heberton, because he 
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ous men, and those feelings had 
been outraged by the crime of He- 
berton; it was impossible for them 
to divest themselves of sympathy 
for the accused, and to act with 
stern impartiality. Yet we are not 
satisfied with the verdict; in fact, 
we apprehend from it the most se- 
rious consequences. We are not 
prepared to say that the prisoner 
should have been found guilty of 
murder in the first degree. The 
nature of the provocation, the fact 
that the law afforded no means of 
redress for the injury received, the 
possibility that the strong excite- 
ment of the prisoner had produced 
a temporary insanity ; all these were 
mitigating circumstances, which 
might well reduce the crime to the 
grade of manslaughter. But neither 
counsel, court, nor jury took this 
ground, nor would popular feeling 
have sanctioned it. Acquitted the 
prisoner must be ; acquitted in toto ; 
and that not even on the pretext of 
insanity, so adroitly urged, but (such 
was the popular opinion,) on the 
ground that the homicide was justi- 
fiable, in view of the provocation. 
The decision was remarkable. We 
believe that, in some respects, it is 
without a parallel; but as it may 
soon become an acknowledged pre- 
cedent, it deserves a careful scruti- 
ny. Let us glance briefly at the 
trial. 

On the afternoon of the 28th of 
March, the court house at Wood- 
bury was thronged with anxious and 
excited spectators. A youth was to 
be put on trial for his life. That 
life he had hazarded to avenge a 
sister’s wrongs; his hands were 
stained with the blood of her rav- 





had no redress by law. So if the onl 
proper penalty for murder is abolished, 
the friends of the murdered, feeling that 
they have no adequate means of redress 
afforded them by law, will take ven- 
geance into their own hands; each indi- 
vidual will become an executioner ; and 
society will be resolved into its original 
elements. 
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isher. That sister, whose charac- 
ter was already the property of the 
world, was to appear there and pub- 
licly acknowledge her own disgrace, 
to vindicate her brother; and the 
aged father and mother were to be 
there also, to hear the story of a 
daughter’s shame repeated, to save 
the life of a son. How strong was 
the sympathy felt for the youthful 
prisoner. How universal the de- 
sire that he might escape the penal- 
ty of the law. Never did a court 
assemble in circumstances of more 
thrilling interest, or of deeper so- 
lemnity. 

The Hon. Daniel Elmer, one of 
Judges of the Supreme Court of the 
state, presided on the bench, assist- 
ed by Hon. Messrs. Clement, Har- 
rison, and Miller, of the Court of 
Oyer and Terminer. ‘The counsel 
for the state, were George P. Molle- 
son, Esq., attorney general, and 
Thomas P. Carpenter, Esq. The 
counsel for the defendant were nu- 
merous and able. First on the list 
we notice Peter A. Browne and W, 
S. Price, Esqs., of Philadelphia— 
the former of whom has been pre- 
eminently successful as a criminal 
advocate ; then follow ex-governor 
Vroom, Hon. senator Wall, Messrs. 
A. Browning, W. N. Jeffers, J. H. 
Sloan, R. K. Matlack, J. B. Harri- 
son, and R. W. Howell—among 
whom are some of the brightest stars 
of the New Jersey bar. The pris- 
oner having appeared at the bar, a 
jury was empanelled without much 
delay, only ten of the whole num- 
ber called being challenged by the 
prisoner. It is worthy of note, how- 
ever, that the counsel for the de- 
fense would not suffer a juror when 
called, to be asked whether he had 
formed or expressed an opinion of 
the guilt or innocence of the pris- 
oner. The case was opened for the 
state by Mr. Carpenter, who simply 
read and commented on the indict- 
ment, and then called the witnesses 
for the prosecution. 

On the following morning the de- 
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fense was opened by Mr. Browne, 
His plea displayed much ingenuity, 
He began by flattering the jury into 
the belief of their own supreme im. 
portance, and by impressing on their 
minds a sense of the high responsi- 
bilities which rested upon them, 
“We are assembled,” said he, 
“to perform a solemn and arduous 
duty. My part, it is true, is hum. 
ble ; but yours is of the highest and 
most dignified character. Courts 
and jurors represent on earth what 
the Deity is in heaven—justice, 
And this is emphatically the case, 
when the decision involves the 
mighty question of ‘life or death.’ 
It behooves us, therefore, on this 
solemn occasion, to pay as strict at- 
tention to the prisoner’s defense, as 
has been bestowed upon his accusa- 
tion; and then endeavoring to 
strengthen our minds by reliance 
upon Divine support, to do him im- 
partial justice. And as of all the 
attributes of the Almighty, there is 
none so divine, or so estimable, none 
which shines with such transcendent 
splendor as his infinite mercy, you 
may be well assured that you will 
lose nothing, in His eyes, by ad- 
ministering that justice in mercy.” 
Here we behold the very perfec- 
tion of rhetorical art. How adroit 
is the compliment to the dignity and 
integrity of the court! How mod- 
est and reasonable the request that 
the prisoner’s defense should be 
heard as attentively as his accusa- 
tion! How specious the reference 
to the divine example! No wonder 
that these words uttered in the sol- 
emn and impressive manner for 
which Mr. B. is distinguished on 
such occasions, riveted the atten- 
tion of the court, and secured a pa- 
tient hearing for a plea eight hours 
in duration. Yet after all, how fal- 
lacious is the idea that human tri- 
bunals can administer “ justice in 
mercy.” Under the divine admin- 


istration favor is shown to the guilty, 
because the law of God is fully sus- 
tained by the sufferings and death 
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of Christ. But human governments 
have no such provision. No Savior 
has appeared to “ magnify the law 
and make it honorable,” whilst he 
purchased pardon for the guilty, 
with his own blood. ‘To speak, 
therefore, of mercy in the decisions 
of a human tribunal, is to speak of 
that which is impossible, in the very 
nature of things. ‘That which some 
call mercy, in such circumstances, 
is but the sacrifice of law, the ap- 
robation of crime, the reckless haz- 
arding of the peace and property 
and lives of the community, Courts 
and jurors, indeed, should give the 
utmost weight to all that can be al- 
ledged in favor of a prisoner, but 
their duty is to maintain the law, by 
administering impartial justice. 
After this exordium, Mr. Browne 
proceeded in a very graphic man- 
ner, to delineate the characters of 
those concerned in the fearful trage- 
dy under review. ‘The duty has 
devolved upon me,” he continued, 
“as junior counsel, to open the facts 
and the law upon which we rely for 
the prisoner’s defense ; but before 
I proceed to this duty, I must intro- 
duce to you the dramatis persone 
of this awful tragedy. The pris- 
oner at the bar is, as you perceive, 
amere youth—l might almost say, 
a mere boy, who has not yet ar- 
rived at that age at which the law 
considers a male possessed of suffi- 
cient understanding to manage his 
estate and property—or to make 
such contracts as are binding be- 
tween man and man ;—a note of 
hand given by him, would, for want 
of legal capacity to sign it, be of no 
avail—his bond, or other sealed in- 
strument, would, for the same rea- 
son, be null and void; he is, in fine, 
what in law is called ‘an infant, 
being under twenty-one years. But 
he has arrived at that age when we 
feel keenly, perhaps most keenly, 
any insult offered to ourselves or 
those we love. The young blood 
warms more rapidly and cools more 
slowly, than that of maturer years. 
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The prisoner is, as you perceive, of 
a slight, fragile form—of a bilious 
habit—of a nervous temperament— 
and subject to great constipation— 
all of which predisposed him to in- 
sanity. He was mild, gentle, sin- 
cere, and courteous—nothing vin- 
dictive. | use the very words which 
will be used by the pastor of his 
church.” After alluding briefly to 
the character of the parents of Mer- 
cer, he proceeds ; ** Of Sarah Gard- 
ner Mercer, the next in point of age, 
it is my duty to speak more at 
large. She is a mere child, being 
only a few days turned of sixteen. 
You will find (from the testimony of 
her pastor and teachers,) that she 
was a mild, amiable, modest, and 
retiring child; but not possessed 
of much strength of mind. That 
having herself no guile, she confided 
too easily in others. She had been 
brought up very tenderly and affec- 
tionately. Before the present oc- 
currence, she had never deviated 
from the path of virtue, nor done 
any thing to compromit her charac- 
ter. She was never at a ball, play, 
or any other public place of amuse- 
ment. Her acquaintances were vir- 
tuous girls, and they were limited 
to two, or at most, three families.” 

“IT regret that I am obliged to 
speak of the deceased, but justice 
and truth demand it, and | must 
obey. The deceased, Hutchinson 
Heberton, was an ABANDONED LIB- 
ERTINE by profession and practice. 
But he was an accomplished one. 
He was handsome, well-made, and 
of fascinating manners. He fol- 
lowed no honest business or calling 
fora livelihood. His counting-house 
was the brothel; his companions 
libertines and harlots ; his merchan- 
dise was lust; his commerce was 
seduction. ‘These were the princi- 
pal characters—next as to the facts.” 

He then labors to show that He- 
berton “ spirited away” Miss Mer- 
cer from her father’s house, and 
“committed a rape upon her,” in 
the manner already described. We 








have rarely seen a more sententious, 
graphic delineation of character— 
especially for the purpose of ex- 
citing prejudice—than that given of 
Heberton in the few words just quo- 
ted; and we have little doubt that 
had the jury been called upon to 
render their verdict under the influ- 
ence which it produced, they would 
have acquitted the prisoner without 
hearing the testimony ; for it seems 
to have been under such influences 
that they did: finally acquit him, and 
not in view of evidence. 

The grounds of defense then 
urged by Mr. B., and subsequently 
enlarged upon by his colleagues, 
were two—the provocation given by 
the deceased, and the insanity of 
the prisoner. The first of these 
is deserving of our notice. The 
ground assumed was, “that the 
homicide having been committed 
during the heat of the prisoner’s 
passion, roused by the enormous 
provocation of the deceased, the 
prisoner was not guilty of murder.” 
The provocation relied upon was, 
that “the deceased having spirited 
away the prisoner’s sister, and hav- 
ing by fraud and falsehood, decoy- 
ed her to a place where she was 
within his power, had there com- 
mitted a rape upon her.” 

The successive steps in the argu- 
ment were as follows. 1. “ Up- 
on a bare assault, with intent to 
commit a rape, the female assailed 
is justified in killing the assailant ; 
it is se defendendo.” (1st Hall, V, 
p. 485.) This principle of law is 
based on the natural supposition that 
to any virtuous female defilement is 
worse than death. 2. If Heberton 
had actually ravished Sarah Mercer, 
and she immediately afterwards had 
killed him, she would not have been 
guilty of murder, since there would 
have been no previous malice. The 
law allows a much lighter indignity 
than this (even pulling one’s nose) 
to be such a provocation, that the 
immediate killing of the offender is 
regarded as manslaughter instead of 
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murder. Blackstone, IV, chap. xiv, 
p- 191. 3. If the assault with in. 
tent to ravish had been made, and 
instead of Sarah killing Heberton, 
her father or brother had come into 
the room and taken his life, he 
would have been guilty of no crime 
whatever. 1 Hal. P. C. 486. This 
also is looked upon as homicide se 
defendendo. (In England, however, 
this species of homicide is regarded 
as manslaughter in the lowest de- 
gree.) 4. If the prisoner (who had 
he been present when the attempt 
to ravish was made, would have 
had a right to take the life of He- 
berton,) was absent at the time of 
provocation, but as soon as the cir- 
cumstances were made known to 
him, in a transport of passion, 
sought out the offender, and as soon 
he found him, and before time to 
cool, took away his life, he was not 
guilty of murder. ‘The case main- 
ly relied on here was that decided 
in 1612, (vide Rowley’s case, Cro. 
Jac. 296,) in which “a boy having 
fought with another and been beaten, 
ran home to his father, all bloody, 
and the father, presently, took a 
cudgel, ran three quarters of a mile, 
and struck the other boy upon the 
head, upon which he died. It was 
ruled to be manslaughter done in 
sudden heat of passion.” 

At this point the defense turned 
entirely upon the question whether 
the prisoner had sufficient time to 
cool. The law says that “ in every 
case of homicide upon provocation, 
if there be a sufficient cooling-time 
for passion to subside, and reason 
to interpose, and the person so pro- 
voked afterwards kills the other, 
this is deliberate revenge and not 
heat of blood, and accordingly 
amounts to murder.” Black. IV, 
191. Mr. Brown argued that “ the 
question whether the prisoner had 
* sufficient cooling-time,’ resolves it- 
self into this—‘did he cool?’ If 
he did not cool, the time was not 
sufficient.” The fallacy of this rea- 
soning is too apparent to need ex- 
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ure. On the same principle, if 
Mercer had cherished his hostility 
toward Heberton for years, and 
then taken his life, the act would 
have been vindicated. ‘True, in- 
deed, he was infuriated by passion ; 
true it may have been, that as “ for 
thirty or forty hours he wandered 
through the streets, day and night, 
without food, without sleep, and 
without one visitation of the usual 
calls of nature, a voice seemed to 
follow him from house to house, 
from place to place, night and day 
still ringing in his ear, * KILL HIM!’ 
‘xitL HIM!’ whilst every one he 
met echoed the words ‘ kill him 
‘killhim!’” Yet if we are to ad- 
mit that a man may pursue one 
against whom he is enraged, with 
deadly weapons, night and day, 
until he finds an opportunity for ta- 
king his life, and still be exculpa- 
ted on the ground that he had not 
“sufficient time to cool,” we are 
establishing a most dangerous pre- 
cedent, especially for those who 
know no other distinction between 
right and wrong than that which is 
made by precedents in courts of 
law. 

The second ground of defense 
was insanily. It was argued that 
“Mercer was a monomaniac when 
the homicide was committed, to 
such a degree that, as respects this 
homicide, he was unable to discrim- 
inate between right and wrong.” 
Though this part of the defense 
was exceedingly labored by all the 
counsel, it was impossible to make 
ita strong point. All that the tes- 
timony went to establish was the 
momentary insanity of passion—so 
that this ground of defense did not 
differ in fact from the former, viz. 
that the act was committed in a 
highly excited state of mind, with- 
out sufficient time to cool. It is to 
be regretted that the plea of insan- 
ity is so often abused. Wood was 
acquitted on the ground of insanity, 
and his case was quoted as a prece- 
dent in the trial under review ; and 
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now Mercer is acquitted likewise, 
and we have another precedent, 
which is to stand as a shield for 
future murderers who may be seiz- 
ed with the mania of passion or of 
rum. 

After Mr. Brown had closed, the 
examination of witnesses for the 
defense was entered upon, and con- 
tinued during nearly five days. 
Much of this time, however, was 
consumed in hearing the conflicting 
testimony of physicians on the 
vexed subject of insanity, and in 
discussing the question whether any 
but a medical man was entitled to 
express an opinion concerning the 
insanity of the prisoner. 

The method of conducting the 
examination of Miss Mercer, in 
our view demands the severest rep- 
rehension. She was called to the 
stand when the court-room was 
crowded to suffocation, and com- 
pelled to narrate the disgusting de- 
tails of her intercourse with Heber- 
ton, and then to submit to a cross- 
examination of the most indecent 
character by the attorney general, 
who disgraced himself and the 
court by proposing questions which 
were altogether irrelevant, as well 
as grossly indelicate. Her testimo- 
ny was taken down verbatim by the 
reporters, and afterwards published 
in several of the newspapers of New 
York and Philadelphia. The public 
morals are tainted when such a pes- 
tilential odor issues from the halls of 
justice. 

When the examination of wit- 
nesses was closed, Mr. Carpenter, 
in behalf of the State, summed up 
the case, and entered into an ar- 
gument to show that the prisoner 
was stimulated by passion and the 
desire of revenge ; and was neither 
insane nor provoked to such a de- 
gree as to justify the act of homi- 
cide. He was replied to. by Hon. 
Messrs. Vroom and Wall, who as- 
sumed the same grounds of defense 
which had been taken by Mr. Brown, 
and evinced much ingenuity and 
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talent in maintaining them. Mr. 
Molleson was then heard in behalf 
of the State, after which Judge El- 
mer delivered his charge, and the 
jury retired. In about thirty min- 
utes the jury returned, and ren- 
dered a verdict not guilty. This 
verdict was received with loud ap- 
plause, and Mercer left the court- 
house amid the huzzas of the multi- 
tude. On the following morning 
his counsel returned to Philadelphia, 
where they were met on the wharf 
by an immense concourse of citi- 
zens who escorted them with ac- 
clamations to the United States Ho- 
tel. The verdict seemed to give 
general satisfaction throughout the 
city ; Mercer was every where re- 
garded as a hero; and we even 
heard, on a recent visit to Philadel- 
phia, that the ladies intended to pre- 
sent him with a gold medal as the 
defender of female virtue. 
Surveying from a distance these 
demonstfations of popular feeling, 
we confess that they fill us with 
alarm. Froma careful study of the 


case, it seems to us that Mercer was . 


acquitted solely in obedience to pop- 
ular clamor, and on the ground 
that the provocation justified the 
offense ; we see the community 
among whom the tragedy occurred, 
hailing his acquittal with applause ; 
we see some of the first men of 
the land in point of character and 
talent, giving their sanction to this 
expression of popular feeling; and 
seeing these things we tremble. Let 
us examine this plea of provocation a 
little more closely. In the first place 
we do not believe that the provoca- 
tion given by Heberton was as great 
as it has commonly been repre- 
sented. The evidence that he com- 
mitted an outrage on the person of 
Miss Mercer, rests solely upon her 
own testimony. But that very tes- 
timony shows us that she herself 
acted with great impropriety. She 


first accosted Heberton in the street, 
under the impression (as she says) 
that he was a Spanish gentleman 
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whom she had seen at the house 
of her sister. But she had never 
been introduced to that gentleman, 
and therefore was guilty of gross 
misconduct in noticing Heberton 
even as Mr. Bastido. Then she 
suffered him to walk with her for 
several squares, and to learn the 
place of her residence. Her inter. 
view with him on the following 
evening, according to her own ac- 
count, was accidental; but this we 
can scarcely credit. Be that as it 
may, however, she often met him 
subsequently by appointment, and 
went with him wherever he propo- 
sed to take her. After the alledged 
outrage, instead of making her pa- 
rents or her brother acquainted with 
the wrong which she had received, 
she studiously concealed it from 
them, and made arrangements to 
elope with Heberton ; and even 
when her friends had become ae- 
quainted with the fact of her inti- 
macy with him, instead of accusing 
Heberton of violence, and calling 
for redress, she put herself under 
his protection, and fled from her 
father’s house. Unprincipled as 
Heberton was, we fear that in this 
instance the temptation and the guilt 
did not rest wholly with him. And 
if Mercer had carried out his first 
intention, and kiiled his sister in- 
stead of his actual victim, he might 
have been acquitted with equal pro- 
priety. 

In the second place, if the out- 
rage was such as it is represented 
to have been, there was a mode of 
redress by law. ‘The homicide has 
been vindicated on the ground, that 
it was impossible to punish Heber- 
ton in any other manner. But if 
Sarah Mercer’s statement is true, 
Heberton was guilty of rape, an 
offense which is severely punishable 
by the laws of Pennsylvania; and 
if Mercer was “sufficiently cool” 
to have Heberton arrested on the 
charge of abducting his sister, (which 
he did,) he had * sufficient cooling 
time” to have had him arrested 
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and bound over to trial on a charge of 
rape. But Mercer sought revenge. 

In the third place, if the provoca- 
tion was as great as it has been 
represented, and if there was no 
other means of redress, or even if 
Mercer felt the provocation to be 
much greater than it really was, can 
we give up to the individual the right 
of avenging his own wrongs, and 
allow him to take the life of an- 
other in a place of public concourse, 
and in the open day? The court 
of Gloucester County has decided 
that we can; it has sanctioned an 
act of private revenge ; and multi- 
tudes have applauded its decision. 
This decision will henceforth be 
appealed to as the standard of right 
and wrong; but let it be remem- 
bered, that there: is a higher stan- 
dard by which the conduct of men 
must be determined, and a higher 
tribunal at which men must be 
judged. We own that the provo- 
cation which led Mercer to take the 
life of Heberton, was great. It was 
a species of provocation, (whether 
viewed as seduction or rape,) than 
which there can be none greater. 
The moral sense of mankind must 
acquiesce in the fate of Heberton 
as just. When the infamous Ap- 
pius Claudius attempted to dishonor 
the daughter of Virginius, and her 
noble father, reduced to the extrem- 
ity of witnessing her dishonor or of 
covering himself with her blood, 
preferred the latter, and plunged a 
knife into her heart—the common 
heart of Rome responded to the call 
of the outraged father, and Appius 
was driven from power and crushed 
to the earth. So when the chaste 
Lucretia fell a victim to the lust of 
Tarquin and destroyed herself from 
shame, the common heart of Rome 
rose up to vindicate the outraged 
husband, and expelled the house of 
Tarquin from the city. It was the 


rape of Paris upon Helen, which 
united the scattered isles of Greece 
ina war of ten years against Troy ; 
nor was the common heart of Greece 
Vol. I. 57 
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appeased, until the ravisher and the 
city that gave him shelter, had been 
destroyed. When Absalom caused 
Amnon to be put to death for his 
rape upon Tamar, David acquitted 
him. It is the natural sentiment of 
mankind, that death is not too severe 
a punishment for such deeds of lust. 

But while there is no doubt that 
Heberton merited his punishment, 
we affirm that Mercer had no right 
to inflict that punishment upon him. 
Shall an individual redress his own 
wrongs in a civilized community, 
under the very eye of law, and then 
receive the sanction of the law for 
his own breach of the public peace ? 
Shall one crime be punished by 
another? Let it be remembered, 
that the killing of Heberton was 
not an act of self-defense ; nor was 
it an act performed suddenly, upon 
provocation, (as it would have been 
had Mercer entered the room while 
Heberton was ravishing his sister, 
and killed him in the very act.) It 
was not till several days after the 
outrage, that Mercer was informed 
of it, nor was it till the close of the 
second day, after it was told him, 
that he took the life of the seducer. 
He could prevent no injury, avert 
no dishonor by such an act of vio- 
lence—he sought only revenge. If 
the provocation is a sufficient vindi- 
cation of his conduct, we know not 
upon what ground we should con- 
vict one murderer in ten; for the 
same plea can be urged in vindica- 
tion of numerous acts of homicide. 
Judge Elmer, indeed, affirmed in 
his charge to the jury, that “if a 
brother of Heberton had pursued 
Mercer, after the latter shot Heber- 
ton, and had killed him, it would 
have been murder, for the law will 
not permit mere passion or revenge, 
to form a justification in this case.” 
But why would not the plea of prov- 
ocation be as valid in the one case 
as in the other? Does the differ- 
ence between the two cases lie in 
the degree of the provocation ? But 
who is to judge of this? One man 
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may be as highly incensed at the 
public butchery of a brother, as 
another would be at the public dis- 
honor of a sister. If a brother of 
Heberton, absent at sea and igno- 
rant of what has transpired, should 
return to-day, and becoming exas- 
perated at the intelligence of his 
brother’s death, should dog Mercer 
for thirty six hours and kill him to- 
morrow, would not the same jury 
which acquitted Mercer, be bound 
to acquit him also? Where could 
we draw the line between the two 
cases? Has not this verdict annihila- 
ted the distinction between right and 
wrong, given loose reins to human 
passions, and rendered law a nullity ? 

The citizens of Philadelphia, by 
applauding the conduct of Mercer, 
have proclaimed to the world that 
false sentiments of honor and jus- 
tice are still prevalent north of Ma- 
son and Dixon’s line. So far, how- 
ever, as their approbation of Mer- 
cer’s conduct is to be construed as 
a testimony against Heberton’s, we 
heartily rejoice in it. We are glad 
to see the public mind aroused even 
to indignation against the sin for 
which he suffered so severely. We 
are painfully convinced, that scenes 
of vice and pollution similar to those 
disclosed by this tragedy, are of fre- 
quent occurrence in such a city as 
Philadelphia. It is time that the 
community was awakened to this 
fact, and that some efficient barrier 
was erected against the inroads of 
vice. ‘The New England states are 
in advance of many of their sisters 
of the Union, in endeavors to sup- 
press and punish fornication, seduc- 
tion, and similar offenses against 
public morals by law. ‘The legisla- 
ture of New York has been fre- 
quently petitioned to take some 
action in reference to these vices; 
but such petitions have hitherto 
excited little else than indecent 
ridicule, whilst even in licentious 
France, exciting a female to sex- 
ual intercourse is a crime. The 
legislature of Pennsylvania, being 
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in session at the time of Heberton’s 
exposure and death, passed an act, 
punishing by fine and imprisonment, 
the seduction, with illicit intercourse, 
of any female of good repute within 
the age of twenty one years, under 
promise of marriage—which prom- 
ise must be proved by other testi- 
mony than her own. ‘This act 
would hardly have covered the case 
of Heberton; yet it is plain, that 
if there had been a law against for. 
nication, under which he could have 
been arrested as a criminal, (as he 
might have been if he was really 
guilty of rape,) he would have been 
duly punished for his offense, and 
Mercer would have been saved from 
the commission of crime. We trust 
that every state will soon possess 
enough of the contemned spirit of 
the Puritans, to guard the public 
morals with a jealous eye. 

But it is not upon legal enact- 
ments that we place our chief re- 
liance for the suppression of licen- 
tiousness. We must elevate the 
tone of moral feeling, especially 
among the youth of our country, by 
inculeating lessons of purity in op- 
position to the libertine principles 
which abound in the novels of the 
day. Parents and the guardians of 
youth must be watchful against the 
the influences of the theater and the 
ball-room. The seal of reprobation 
must be stamped broadly and legi- 
bly on the least deviation from the 
path of virtue, either in thought or 
in deed. 

There is a strange tendency in so- 
ciety to heap opprobrium upon the 
licentious female, more largely than 
upon him whose lust she feeds.* A 
woman who is not strictly virtuous, is 
an outcast from society ; whilst not 
unfrequently the man who is known 
to be licentious, is permitted to retain 
his station in society, and to marry 


* In the trial of Robinson, for the mur- 
der of Helen Jewett, the testimony of 
libertines was received, while that of har- 
lots was rejected ! 
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into a respectable and virtuous fam- 
ily. This ought not so to be. Every 
young man should be made to feel 
that, if he forsakes the path of vir- 
tue, he cannot be permitted to as- 
sociate with the virtuous; much 
less to be united to the innocent 
and pure, in the most intimate 
relation of life. ‘Till parents shut 
their doors against every one whose 
character is stained in the least de- 
gree with vice, they must expect to 
see their daughters ruined and de- 
graded ; till daughters heed paren- 
tal counsel, and shun the society of 
those who are known to be immoral, 
till they learn to value a character 
for purity so highly, as to repel the 
advances of those who associate 
with libertines and harlots, they 
must expect to bring disgrace upon 
themselves and misery upon their 
friends. ‘The price of admission to 
virtuous society should be an un- 
blemished character, and she dis- 
honors her sex who receives one 
who is tainted with vice, as the part- 
ner of her bosom. Until a higher 
tone of moral sentiment exists in 
the community, we must expect the 
repetition of these painful and dis- 
gusting scenes. 

In conclusion, we cannot fail to 
mark in this event the awful provi- 
dence of God. What a fearful com- 
ment have we on the declaration of 
inspired writ: ‘ The way of trans- 
gressors is hard.” Heberton was 
a young man of respectable parent- 
age, of good education, of fine per- 
sonal appearance, of wealth and 
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standing in society. Possessing these 
combined advantages, he might have 
occupied a position of peculiar honor, 
influence and usefulness. But he 
chose to sacrifice them all to the 
indulgence of his lust. His talents 
and education served only to make 
him skillful in the arts of the sedu- 
cer; his wealth and beauty served 
only to allure his victims. He went 
on from step to step in sensual in- 
dulgence, till he became alike reck- 
less of his own character, and of 
the hopes and wishes of a widowed 
mother, and sought the reputation 
of a successful libertine. Already 
he could number his victims by the 
score, and boast that but one more 
was needed to place him at the head 
of his associates in guilt. He se- 
cured that one—but the cup of his 
iniquity was full. God loathed him, 
and could not suffer the earth to 
be polluted any longer by his pres- 
ence. A brother’s arm was nerved 
for vengeance—and he fell, covered 
with guilt and shame. What an 
admonition to the young! Let 
them heed the counsel of the wise 
man in the 7th of Proverbs, and 
shun the ways of her whose “ feet 
go down to death,” and whose 
* steps take hold on hell.” 


“ The sacred lowe o’ weel-placed love, 
Luxuriantly indulge it; 

But never tempt th'illicit rove, 
Though naething should divulge it. 


I waive the quantum o’ the sin, 
The hazard o’ concealing ; 
But och! it hardens a’ within, 
And petrifies the feeling!" 





FOREIGN 


ENGLAND AND CHINA. 


The most important event of the 
year 1842, is the conclusion of the 
war between Great Britain and Chi- 
na, and the ratification by both par- 
ties of a treaty of peace, highly 
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advantageous to our mother coun- 
try, and full of promise to the com- 
merce of the world, and to the 
evangelization of the benighted mil- 
lions of China. After the arrival of 
the reinforcements, about the mid- 
dle of June, 1842, the British fleet 
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entered the Yang-tze-Kiang, the 
most magnificent river of China, 
on the banks of which the Chinese 
had erected strong fortifications. 
The cannonade on both sides was 
extremely heavy and unceasing for 
two hours, when a landing was ef:- 
fected by the British, and the Chi- 
nese driven from their batteries. 
The total amount of ordnance cap- 
tured is reported to be three hun- 
dred and sixty-three pieces, seventy 
six of which were brass, most of 
them of heavy caliber, and upwards 
of eleven feet long. This splendid 
victory was followed up by a suc- 
cessful attack on the city of Chin- 
kiang-foo, and an immediate march 
upon Nankin. This brought the 
emperor to terms. Three high im- 
perial commissioners appeared with 
a flag of truce and a treaty of peace. 
On the 26th of August, Sir Henry 
Pottinger negotiated with them a 
treaty, subsequently ratified both by 
the queen and emperor, of which 
the following are the most import- 
ant provisions : 

1. Lasting peace and friendship 
between the two empires. 

2. China to pay twenty one mil- 
lions of dollars in the course of the 
present and three succeeding years. 

3. The ports of Canton, Amoy, 
Foo-chow-foo, Ningpoo, and Shang- 
hai, to be thrown open to British 
merchants; consular officers to be 
appointed to reside at them; and 
regular and just tariffs of import and 
export (as well as inland transit) 
duties to be established and pub- 
lished. 

4. The island of Hong Kong to 
be ceded in perpetuity to her Britan- 
nic Majesty, her heirs and succes- 
sors. 

5. All subjects of her Britannic 
Majesty (whether natives of Europe 
or India) who may be confined in 
any part of the Chinese empire, to 
be unconditionally released. 

6. An act of full and entire am- 
nesty to be published by the empe- 
ror, under the imperial sign manual 


and seal, to all Chinese subjects, on 
account of their having held service 
or intercourse with, or resided un. 
der, the British government or its 
officers. 

7. Correspondence to be conduet- 
ed on terms of perfect equality 
among the officers of both govern. 
ments. 

8. On the emperor’s assent being 
received to this treaty, and the 
payment of the first instalment of 
six millions of dollars, her Britannic 
Majesty’s forces to retire from Nan- 
kin and the grand canal, and the 
military posts at Chinhai to be also 
withdrawn, but the islands of Chusan 
and Kolangsoo are to be held until 
the money payments and arrange- 
ments for opening the ports are 
completed. 

More recently, Dec. 7th, Canton 
became the scene of popular vio- 
lence, in which some British prop- 
erty was destroyed ; but the act was 
disowned by the Chinese govern- 
ment, and indemnity pledged for the 
losses of the English. ‘The pros- 
pect now is one of prolonged peace. 


BRITISH POWER IN INDIA. 


The past few months have fur- 
nished us with some interesting in- 
telligence from British India. The 
governor general, Lord Ellenbo- 
rough, in obedience to instructions 
from home, ordered the evacuation 
of Affghanistan, after the British 
generals had retaken Cabul, recov- 
ered the English captives, and 
destroyed the fortifications of the 
place. The governor has been se- 
verely censured in England, for the 
turgid, oriental style of his procla- 
mations, and still more for attempt- 
ing to conciliate the favor of his 
Hindoo subjects, by ordering the 
gates of the temple of Somnauth to 
be transported back from the tomb 
of Mahmoud of Ghusnee, in Aff- 
ghanistan, to the place from whence 
they had been taken ; an act which 
it was thought would be regarded 
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by the Hindoos as a mark of respect 
for their religion. We allude to the 
interest excited in England by the 
measure, as gratifying evidence that 
the British authorities in India will 
find that they can not hereafter aug- 
ment their revenues and strengthen 
their power, by patronizing the su- 
perstitions of the natives. ‘They will 
be obliged by public sentiment to 
conduct their government on Chris- 
tian principles. 

It is gratifying also to learn that 
the present government is likely to 
recover the good opinion of the 
world, by recent measures of re- 
form, the principal of which is the 
abolition of slavery. When Eng- 
lish philanthropists have spoken with 
severity of the system of slavery 
in this country, they have been re- 
ferred to the oppressions of their 
own government in India. This 
retort we can no longer make. All 
that we who abhor slavery can now 
say, is in our personal defense—the 
power is not in our hands—we can 
only pray and give our testimony 
in favor of justice, and wait with 
patience until a majority of the peo- 
ple perceive the duty of a general 
emancipation. 


REPEAL OF THE UNION BETWEEN 
ENGLAND AND IRELAND. 


The Irish Catholics, under O’Con- 
nell, are pushing the project of the 
repeal of the union, with undimin- 
ished vigor. In a letter to the peo- 
ple of Ireland, O’Connell pronounces 
the present year, 1843, the great 
repeal year. He encourages the 
united exertions of the clergy and 
laity by the assurance of immediate 
success. He enumerates “ five great 
measures” as the basis upon which 
he seeks “to combine all Irishmen 
in the struggle for the repeal of the 
Union.” * First. The total abolition 
of the tithe rent charge. Secondly. 
Fixity of tenure for the occupying 
tenants. Thirdly. The encourage- 
ment and perfecting of Irish manu- 
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factures. Fourthly. Complete suf- 
frage and vote by ballot. Fifthly. 
Abolition of the present poor law, 
and augmentation of well-regulated 
charitable institutions.” 

The Irish Catholic priests have 
embarked, it is said, with zeal in 
the cause. About five hundred 
pounds sterling per week are con- 
tributed for the use of the Associa- 
tion. The British ministry, Lord 
Wellington in the house of lords, 
and Sir Robert Peel in the house 
of commons, have explicitly an- 
nounced their intention of arresting 
the movement, by force if neces- 
sary. O’Connell receives the threat 
with defiance, declaring that he 
shall in all his measures respect ex- 
isting laws, but if any new enact- 
ments are made to suppress the agi- 
tation, they will be forcibly resisted. 
The present aspect of things is 
far more serious than was antici- 
pated in the early stages of the 
movement. 


ANTI-CORN LAW LEAGUE. 


This association, formed for the 
purpose of procuring the total re- 
peal of the corn laws of Great Bri- 
tain, is rapidly advancing in wealth 
and influence. Meetings are held 
in every part of the country—lib- 
eral subscriptions have been made, 
amounting to more than fifty thou- 
sand pounds—the press, the plat- 
form, and the pulpit, are all enlisted 
to produce a public sentiment, 
which shall force on the govern- 
ment the desired reform. Sir Rob- 
ert Peel has lately announced that 
he shall not at present consent to 
any further change in the corn laws. 
But it seems to be a prevailing opin- 
ion, that the monopoly must yield 
to the vigorous assaults of the oppo- 
sition. 


COMPLETE SUFFRAGE PARTY. 


This party is of recent origin in 
England, and owes its existence to 
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a growing conviction in the minds 
of the friends of reform, that the 
country can never escape from the 
evils of class-legislation, and obtain 
a complete redress of grievances, 
until the people have a full and fair 
representation in parliament. The 
philanthropist, Joseph Sturge, a gen- 
tleman who will be remembered 
with respect by all who had the 
pleasure of meeting him, during his 
visit to this country, is the acknowl- 
edged leader of this movement. 
The Non Conformist, a paper edit- 
ed with great ability, is devoted to 
the cause; and the principles of 
the association appear to be win- 
ning their way to favor. The par- 
ty will probably soon be able to 
carry the elections in many impor- 
tant towns in the kingdom; and is 
destined, we think, to hold a prom- 
inent place in its domestic history. 
The main argument for complete 
suffrage, is, that all the people of 
England are taxed ; and that there 
is no sounder principle than that 
there should be no taxation without 
representation. ‘This extension of 
the right of suffrage, however, is 
not demanded solely as a measure 
of justice and political expediency ; 
but as an original right of British 
subjects, enjoyed fully by the an- 
cient Britons, under the Saxon rule, 
and to some degree after Magna 
Charta, and lost, not by the consent 
of the disfranchised, but by succes- 
sive acts of tyranny. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION IN ENGLAND. 


The English minister for the 
home department, Sir James Gra- 
ham, has lately introduced a bill in- 
to parliament, for the education of 
poor children in the manufacturing 
districts. The measure seems to 
be one of state policy, rather than 
one of real concern for the welfare 
of the people. ‘ The thing aimed 


at,” says the Non Conformist, “ is 
not so much to instruct the people, 
as to govern them.” 


The govern- 
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ment has discovered that neither the 
church nor the army, can subdue 
the discontent of the lower classes; 
and it is manifest that a remedy 
must be provided, or at no distant 
day this discontent will break out 
in popular insubordination, too gen. 
eral and terrific to be resisted. This 
remedy is sought for in a new sys- 
tem of education, not for the agri- 
cultural population, the most unen- 
lightened, but for the inhabitants of 
the manufacturing towns, where the 
people are taught by their mechan- 
ics’ institutions, societies, trades’ 
unions, and constant intercourse with 
the world, to form opinions of their 
own, and combine for the protec- 
tion of their rights. They are fear- 
ed; therefore they must be educa- 
ted. But not on a liberal principle. 
The schoolmasters are to be ap- 
proved by the bishop ; and the cler- 
gy of the establishment are to have 
the sole charge of the morals and 
religion of all the children not at- 
tached to dissenting congregations. 
Thus the great mass of the factory 
children are to receive their first 
ideas of religion and of duty, from 
the paid tools of the government. 
The writer just quote d, states that 
the selfish views of the government 
in this affair, are betrayed by a gross 
neglect to provide for the education 
of the people in the rural districts, 
for which object immense endow- 
ments have been heretofore be- 
queathed, sufficient, if properly man- 
aged, to supply the means of edu- 
cation for most of the poor of the 
kingdom. ‘These endowments have 
been misappropriated. Why does 
not the government compel the right 
application of these funds? A plau- 
sible answer, to say the least, is, 
that the good of the people is not 
desired, but only a convenient in- 
strument, such as is furnished by 
the factory bill, for governing them. 
We do not wonder at the opposi- 
tion of dissenters to a measure, 
framed so evidently for the support 
of the established church. _Instruc- 
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tion in reading, writing, arithmetic, 
and geography, should be given in 
school gratuitously to the poor; but 
in religion the instruction should be 
given out of school, not by the gov- 
ernment, but by individuals and vol- 
untary associations. ‘This would 
give equal rights to the several 
sects; and that sect which made 
the greatest exertions, would proba- 
bly make the most converts. 


CHRISTIAN UNION. 


A meeting was held by ministers 
and Christians of different denom- 
inations, June 2d, 1843, at Craven 
Chapel, London, for the very lauda- 
ble purpose of expressing their mu- 
tual fellowship in Christ, on the 
ground of their agreement in the 
fundamental truths of the Gospel. 
The Baptists, the Wesleyans, the 
Lutherans, the Independents, the 
National Scotch church, the Mora- 
vians, were all represented. The 
meeting was one of deep interest ; 
and is to be succeeded by others of 
the same kind. We see evidence 
in this proceeding, that our breth- 
ren of the several evangelical de- 
nominations in England, have dis- 
covered the true secret of Christian 
union—not a hopeless struggle to 
bring all into a single organized 
body, which is productive of aliena- 
tion, rather than unity—but a volun- 
tary veiling of what is peculiar in 
each, by the broad mantle of their 
common faith. ‘They love the same 
Master, the same cause, the same 
essential truths; they are parts of 
the same spiritual body ; they differ 
only in forms and articles of belief, 
not vital to the salvation of man. 
They need only feel how numerous 
and close are their points of union, 
and how trivial their differences, to 
cement their hearts in brotherly af- 
fection, and combine their energies 
in measures of Christian benevo- 
lence. Meetings for the recogni- 
tion of each other as Christians, and 
of the ministers of each as ministers 
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of Christ, is a happy expedient, to 
awaken these emotions, and produce 
this unity. 

A proposition has lately emanated 
from the commission of the General 
Assembly of the church of Scotland, 
for a general convocation in Lon- 
don of evangelical churches, by del- 
egates duly appointed, for the pur- 
pose of protesting against Socinian- 
ism or Rationalism, Popery, and 
Tractarianism ; and effecting other 
objects of Christian fellowship and 
benevolence. 


THE LATE DUKE OF SUSSEX. 


The death of this excellent no- 
bleman, on the 2d of April last, de- 
serves to be chronicled, with some 
account of his life and character, 
in every journal that is devoted to 
the cause of human improvement 
and happiness. He was the ninth 
child and fifth son of George 
Il; and in the liberality of his 
principles, the cultivation of his 
mind, and the generosity and kind- 
ness of his heart, he excelled all 
the members of his family. In 
early life he appeared as the adyo- 
cate of civil and religious liberty ; 
and for half a century adhered in- 
flexibly to the cause of freedom, 
through every change of adminis- 
tration, becoming only more de- 
cided in his views as he advanced 
in years. The abolition of the slave 
trade, and of slavery ; the removal 
of the disabilities of all classes of 
dissenters, including Jews and Cath- 
olics; the amelioration of the crimi- 
nal law; popular education; the 
arts and sciences; every thing which 
tends to promote the well being of 
the people, received his support. 
From the passage of the corn-bill in 
1835, to his death, he uniformly 
exerted his influence against the 
measure. In 1830, he was raised 
to the presidency of the Royal So- 
ciety. But his highest honor is, 
that for more than forty years he 
was the liberal patron and advocate 
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of every benevolent enterprise. No 
institution, no project, that promised 
to be useful, appealed in vain to 
him for assistance. Nor were the 
Duke’s adherence to liberal princi- 
ples, and sympathy with the people, 
unattended by personal sacrifices. 
Until the death of George IV, he 
was in disgrace at court; treated 
with neglect, excluded from all lu- 
crative appointments, and strictly 
confined to the income allowed by 
parliament. ‘The independent and 
liberal mind of the Duke was man- 
ifested no less clearly by his mar- 
riage, first to the Lady Augusta de 
Ameland Murray, which marriage 
was declared null by the preroga- 
tive court; and next, to Lady Ce- 
cilia Gore. He thus united his for- 
tunes to a British subject, contrary 
to an absurd law of the realm ; and 
that his remains may not rest apart 
from those of his wife, he directed 
in his will, that they should be de- 
posited at Kensal Green ; the first 
instance in which a prince of the 
blood royal will repose in a public 
cemetery. We admire his supe- 
riority to a senseless pride of birth ; 
we admire his whole character. 
What is more worthy of admiration, 
than a nobleman of his rank, reared 
in the midst of luxury, sycophancy 
and vice; the brother of George 
IV, that vilest libertine of his age ; 
rising superior to his temptations ; 
preserving his purity ; distinguish- 
ing himself for his excellent character 
and scholarship at Gottingen; then 
appearing at home the uncompromis- 
ing advocate of all human rights, 
and the earnest patron of all good in- 
stitutions? Happy were it for Eng- 
land, if she had many such princes. 


POSTAGE. 


The rate of postage between Eng- 
land and France, has been reduced 
in the ratio of five to two; that is, a 
letter which was charged ls. 8d., 


will be charged hereafter only 8d. 
The English have also obtained per- 
mission to transport their mails to 
and from India, through France, on 
very favorable terms. This advan- 
tage is a natural result of their new 
post-office system. Are the people 
of this country never to experience 
similar improvements? Must the 
interests of the country be forever 
sacrificed to the selfishness of indi- 
viduals ? 


REVOLUTION IN HAYTI. 


A revolutionary movement, head- 
ed by Riviere Herard, broke out the 
28th of January last, at Praslin, a 
sugar plantation in the plain of Tor. 
beck, in the island of Hayti; the 
object of which was to obtain an 
amelioration of the administration 
of President Boyer. Herard was 
at first joined by only three hundred 
men, but they were soon strength- 
ened by volunteers from among the 
people, and by desertions from the 
army. He proceeded with the 
greatest moderation, from victory to 
victory, avoiding in all possible 
cases the shedding of blood, until on 
the 21st of March, after a short skir- 
mish, in which only ten or twelve 
lives were lost, he entered Port au 
Prince in triumph. Boyer was com- 
pelled to abdicate his office, and 
with his high officers he left the 
country. A provisional government 
has been established, and prelimina- 
ry steps have been taken for the for- 
mation of a new constitution—which 
it is expected will secure to the peo- 
ple the more complete enjoyment of 
civil and religious rights. ‘The man- 
ner in which this revolution was ef- 
fected, the regard constantly mani- 
fested by the insurgents for life and 
property, and the moderation and 
firmness which have characterized 
all their proceedings, are acknowl- 
edged to reflect the highest honor 
on the people. 





Corrections.—Page 231, second column, read Lengerke, for Zengerke ; so p. 239. 


Page 241, first column, line 16, for 163, read 164. 
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